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IN MILWAUKEE 


Entire Week Devoted to Cam- 
paign to Encourage and Stim- 
ulate Study and Patronage of 
the Art with Addresses by John 
C. Freund as the Central Fea- 
ture —Several Prominent 
Speakers Carry the Propaganda 
to the Public Schools— 
“Musical America’s”? Editor 
Has Large Audience in the City 
Auditorium Where He Announ- 
ces Plan for Advancement of 
American Music 


ILWAUKEE, Oct. 28. — “Music 
Boosters’ Week,” a civic movement, 
unique in the history of music in the 
United States, closed here last night. 
The revival took the shape of a pub- 
licity campaign without music, which 
was conducted by several speakers who 
went out into the schools and the city 
auditorium and presented the claims of 
music as an educational and civilizing 
force to more than 10,000 persons. 

The revival centered about John C. 
Freund, editor of MusICAL AMERICA, who 
was invited by leading musicians, busi- 
ness men, heads of musica] societies and 
civic organizations to come to Milwaukee 
and deliver during the week his address, 
“The Musical Independence of the United 
States.” Mr. Freund’s address was given 
at the city Auditorium, Plankinton Hall, 
and was the climax of a campaign that 
awakened Milwaukee to the claims of 
music as never before. 

Those who signed the invitation to Mr. 
Freund are: John R. Wolf, president 
of the Press Club; William George 
Bruce, secretary, the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association; Edward 
Hoffman, president, the Rotary Club; 
Mrs. Clara McLenegan, for the Mac- 
Dowell Club: Dr. Ernest Copeland, vice- 
president, the Art Institute, for the Art 
Institute ; Mrs. E. Berkwich, president, 
Social Culture Club; George H. Moeller, 
president, the A Cappella Chorus; John 

Jones, president, the Arion Club; 
Henry C. Schranck, president, the Music- 
verein; D. C. Luening, president, the 
Liederkranz; M. J. Schmidt, president, 
the Mannerchor. And by Liborius Sem- 
mann, dean, Marquette Conservatory, 
president the Wisconsin State Music 
Teachers’ Association and of the Na- 

tional Association of Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of State Associations; Ed- 
mund Gram, vice-president, the National 
Association of Piano Dealers; Joseph C. 
Grieb, manager, the Auditorium Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Hermann A. Zeitz, 
conductor, the Auditorium Symphony 
Orchestra; Ella Smith, and those who 
with Dean Semmann as chairman, 
formed the arrangements committee for 
the event: Charles W. Dodge, W. J. L. 
Meyer, director, the Meyer Music School: 
Ralph Rowland, director, the Rowland 
Violin School ; Hans Bruening, director 
the Wisconsin College of Music; Frank 
Olin Thompson, assistant director, the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, and 





J. E. McCarthy. 


Local Papers Endorse Idea 


The idea of Music Boosters’ Week 
received the most generous support of ° 
all the newspapers, columns of space be- 
ing devoted each day to the campaign. It 
was warmly indorsed by the Mayor. 

The other speakers of the week, be- 
sides Mr. Freund, were Dudley Crafts 
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MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN 
Popular Centralto of the Chicago Opera Company, W.:0 Gave a Song Recital in 


New York Monday with Distinguished Results. 


(See Page 22) 





Watson, director, the Art Institute; Dr. 
J. M. Mulvey, Max Griebsch and Albert 
C. Ehlman. These men carried the mes- 
sage of Music Boosters’ Week to the 
various schools, where they also spoke of 
the work of Mr. Freund; the principals 
of the schools also took up the compaign 
and emphasized the importance of the 
revival of music study, American music 
and opportunities for hearing and study- 
ing in Milwaukee. Through the ad- 
dresses of these speakers, Mr. Freund 
and by aid of the newspapers, it is esti- 
mated that the campaign reached thou- 
sands of people. The revival was a civic 
campaign of city-wide importance, vir- 
tually all the civic forces of the city co- 
operating to make it a success. This is 
the first time in this city, and perhaps in 
the United States, that a music revival 
without music was held. 

Mr. Freund, the most prominent 
speaker who took part in the revival, 
was met at Racine Tuesday noon by a 
committee composed of Liborius Sem- 
mann, Ralph Rowland and J. E. Mce- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


Carthy, who extended him formal wel- 
‘ome. } 
Mr. Freund’s busy and fruitful week 
began Tuesday evening when he was the 
guest of honor at a reception given by 
the MacDowell Club in the parlors of 
the Athenaeum. The reception was at- 
tended by a large group of social and 
musical leaders, in spite of unfavorable 
weather conditions; the splendid success 
of the event was in large part due to the 
efforts of Mrs. Louis Auer, Mrs. Clara 
McLenegan and Ella Smith, who had the 
earnest co-operation of the club member-: 
ship in arranging the reception and to 
the engrossing talk made by Mr. Freund. 
Milwaukee, he said, is inherently mu- 
sical, as witness the large number of mu- 
sical instruments sold in the city. There 
is a sincerity about the enthusiasm of 
Milwaukeeans for music quite unusual 
in many cities; you have but to co-oper- 
ate and work as a unit to make the city 
4 music center.” His condemnation of 
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==» FOR ILLINOIS AIM 


5 OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Initial Measures Taken in First 
Convention of the State Associ- 
ation in Chicago to Provide the 
Smaller Cities with Symphonic 
Music—Artists’ Bureau Formed 
to Prevent Clubs of the State 
from Being Imposed Upon— 
Financing of National Conserva- 
tory of Music Discussed— 
Russian Symphony Concert for 
the Delegates 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 26, 1916. 


STATE orchestra was the suggestion 

that brought about the most en- 
thusiastic discussion at the first conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Federation of 
Musical Clubs in the Art Institute here 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
suggestion was made in a talk by Eu- 
gene Simpson of Taylorville. 

“The people in the cities outside of 
Chicago must be fed on musical baby- 
food for a time,” declared Mrs. W. A. 
Hinckle, the new president of the State 
Federation, during the discussion. “In 
Peoria we have heard but one symphony 
—Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathétique’—in ten 
years. We have heard it from the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and other sym- 
phony orchestras until the business men 
of Peoria, who support music financially, 
wonder whether that is the only sym- 
phony that is ever played. Some of them 
frankly declare they will attend no more 
symphony concerts. What they need is 
a State orchestra which will give them 
not too heavy music. In time such an 
orchestra could attain a musical plane 
equal to the Chicago and other great 
symphony orchestras, but the people in 
the smaller cities must first be educated 


to appreciate the highest type of music.” — 


Mrs. Hinckle and Eugene Simpson 
were appointed on a committee to bring 
about the creation of a State orchestra. 

The discussion of a national conserva- 
tory of music to be built in Chicago also 
evoked much discussion. E. R. Leder- 
man of Centralia advanced the idea, and 
a committee was appointed to fnd ways 
and means of financing the project. ‘Ihe 
Bryan Lathrop bequest to the Chicago 
Orchestra Association already has pro- 
vided $700,000 as a nucleus for a fund 
to be used in building a national con- 
servatory in Chicago on the lines of the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

J. Lawrence Erb of Urbana discussed 
“Music for the Small Community.” He 
urged music festivals and competitive 
glee club singin~ and orchestral and 
band playing a: . means of awakening 
interest in music throughout the whole 
State. Community singing should be de- 
veloped in every community, he main- 
tained, and the proposed State orchestra 
should prove a mighty help to music in 
the communities. 

Arthur Farwell of New York gave an 
important talk, his subject being “A 
Great Civic Need.” He described the 
singing fests in New York, and made it 
clear that music must touch the heart 
0. the people. Unless it bears a mes- 
sage to its audience it is a failure. 


Artists’ Bureau Formed 


An important concrete result of the 
three-day session, was the formation of 
a State membership and artist’s bureau 
to prevent the musical clubs of the State 
from being imposed on, as it is claimed 
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“ALPINE” SYMPHONY 
DULL AND FUTILE 


Much Exploited Work by Strauss 
Given New York Premiére 
by Philharmonic 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA, Josef Stransky, Conductor, concert, 
Carnegie Hall, evening, Oct. 26. The 
program: 





Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; “Alpine” 
Symphony (first time in New York), 
Strauss; Festival Music from “Guntram,” 
Strauss; Funeral March from “Gétterdaém- 
merung,” “Ride of the Valkyries,’ Wagner. 





The Philharmonic is seventy-five years 
old. In the course of its long existence 
it has played under some very great con- 
ductors and with no end of honor to it- 
self. But probably never during its 
richly eventful career did it play as on 
Thursday evening of last week. There 
were frequent occasions last season when 
the limit seemed to have been reached 
of orchestral virtuosity and overwhelm- 
ing beauty of performance; when all 
factors tending toward these ends seemed 
co-ordinated and adjusted to the essence 
of perfection. Last week gave the ami- 
able lie to such conjectures, for the or- 
chestra surpassed its previous best. In 
the face of this quintessential finish and 
artistry allied to poetry, warmth and 
life, who will have the heart to apply the 
term “venerable” to such an organiza- 
tion? The tireless zeal of Mr. Stransky 
has brought about slight modifications 
in the string and woodwind departments, 
so that the rejuvenation of the orches- 
tra begun five years past can now be 
pronounced complete. To-day its flaw- 
lessness stands revealed an accomplished 
fact. 

Nobody has more plausible reason to 
be grateful for this happy state of 
things than Richard Strauss, whose 
“Alpine” Symphony received on this oc- 
casion its belated New York introduction. 
That the work was as cordially ap- 
plauded as proved the case is to be at- 
tributed to the eloquence, the finish, the 
plasticity of its rendering; that it failed 
utterly to establish its title to musical 
esteem is chargeable solely to its own 
egregious deficiencies. A great deal of 
futile speculation and unnecessary ex- 
citement has surrounded it _ since 
it was first conceived five years ago. 
The recrudescence of the symphonic 
Strauss was hailed as a presage of great 
events and in many quarters has pre- 
vailed a belief of new disclosures, new 
effects, vitally new methods of attaining 
old ends. All of which was, indeed, to 
be expected when so distinctive a per- 
sonage chose to exploit his powers in a 
subject so comparatively obvious. The 
total result is fruitful only in disappoint- 
ment. The “Alpine” Symphony is for 
* the greater part futility incarnate. 

Hans von Biilow once said that Schu- 
mann began as a genius and ended as a 
talent. Strauss did not begin precisely 
as a genius, but he developed into one 
when he wrote “Don Juan” and “Death 
and Transfiguration”; and this genius 
continued to flower through many of his 
songs, through that masterpiece of ribald 
humce, “Till Eulenspiegel,” through cer- 
tain pages of “Zarathustra,” “Don 


Quixote,” “Salomé” and “Rosenkavalier.” 
But even here it became plentifully al- 
loyed with baser matter. After “Rosen- 
kavalier” there set in a deplorable proc- 
ess of disintegration. The “Joseph Leg- 
end,” the “Ariadne auf Naxos” were 
feeble infusions of watered reminiscence 
and vacuous mannerism. The “Alpine” 
Symphony is little better. Now and then 
glimmers a trace of the old-time Strauss, 
he of “Eulenspiegel” and “Don Quixote.” 
But the fugitive gleam is swallowed up 
in a slough of glutinous banality. Mo- 
mentarily the physical giant of the “‘Hel- 
denleben” strives to wield his erstwhile 
dominating force, but lapses quickly into 
impotence. 

In design the “Alpine” Symphony fol- 
lows the symphonic poems. There are 
the usual partitions (in this instance 
portraitures of night, sunrise, the ascent, 
the waterfall, the apparition, the storm, 
sunset and so forth), with the usual the- 
matic common denominator and the cus- 
tomary subsidiaries. 

But the resemblances can scarcely be 
carried further than formal details and 
some of the externals of procedure. And 
there is even a trailing awkwardness, a 
loose jointed quality in the structure not 
expected of Strauss. The invention, when 
not abominably commonplace, is totally 
undistinguished. One misses almost en- 
tirely those audacious melodic configura- 
tions, those supple, nervous and fulgur- 
ant motives of former days. Instead 
there are long’ spun, platitudinous 
phrases of shallow sentimentality—and 
Strauss can spread out the syrup to an 
appalling extent. When he tires of in- 
venting, he coolly borrows; he has taken 
unto himself (and without scrupling to 
disguise the pilfering) a theme from the 
G Minor Violin Concerto of Bruch; he 
has likewise resorted to “Rheingold” and 
to the “Flying Dutchman” and even finds 
his own “Rosenkavalier” of some service. 

A vast aggregation of instruments is 
called into requisition by this score. 
Nevertheless, it would appear that 
Strauss has lost some of the magic that 
he exercised so infallibly in his orches- 
tration. There are passages, it is true, 
of singular felicity and beauty, but, in 
all, the instrumentation has less sensi- 
tiveness, less contrast and chameleon- 
like variety than habitually characterize 
his scoring. In his harmony he shows 
a disposition to be considerably more 
placid than heretofore. 

Save for the deep, dark, gently un- 
dulatory introduction (clearly descended 
from the “Rheingold” prelude), the 
waterfall with its swishing violin glis- 
sandi, the sunrise, the menacing calm 
before the storm, the tempest itself and 
the approaching of night, the music is 
conspicuously lacking in force of sug- 
gestion. Herein, as an avowed piece of 
nature painting, lies one of its gravest 
defects. And even the sections enumer- 
ated are not consistently irreproachable. 
Where does Strauss’s “apparition by the 
waterfall” rank by comparison with 
Tschaikowsky’s eerie picture in the 
“Manfred” Symphony? Or his Alpine 
sunrise by the side of the burst of cos- 
mie light that ushers in “Zarathustra’’? 
For all its din, its puerile thunder-mak- 
ing and_ stridulous wind machine, 
his storm cannot stand even momentarily 
beside that of Beethoven’s “Pastoral” 
for psychological truth and human qual- 
ity—if the expression be permissible—- 
to say nothing of its inferiority in 
graphic realism to the introduction to 
the “Walkiire.” The earlier episode with 
real cow-bells falls nothing short of con- 
temptible. On the other hand, Strauss 
must be credited with a thoroughly suc- 
cessful atmospheric touch in the mo- 
mentary illustration of the calm preced- 


ing the tempest, with the four detached 
and several times reiterated oboe notes, 
like the plaintive cry of a solitary bird. 

The “Alpine” Symphony plays for 
close upon fifty minutes and not even 
the devotedly prepared and superbly exe- 
cuted reading accorded it by Mr. Stran- 
sky and his men availed to obviate the 
fact that fully three-quarters of it is 
dull as ditch water. A huge wreath was 
handed the conductor after the symphony 
and he received an ovation when he first 
appeared on the stage. The “Guntram” 
music which came later was of small 
importance. The “Lohengrin” Prelude 
early in the evening enjoyed a transport- 
ingly beautiful performance and both the 
funeral march and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” passed off a 

. F 





Other opinions of the “Alpine” Sym- 
phony: 


The work is long, shambling in structure, 
vague in its impression. It is not an achieve- 
ment that will add lustre to the composer’s 
reputation. It is, on the contrary, one that 
will increase the force of the description of 


Strauss as “a man who was once a genius.” 
—The Times. 


There is much of ingenious tone painting 
in this symphony, but little of emotional elo- 
quence. Once more the arch realist of Ger- 
many proves that he has fallen to composing 
too much objectively and not enough sub- 
jectively.—The Sun. 


From a strictly musical point of view the 
“Alpine Symphony” is little else than “sound 
and fury signifying nothing.”—The Tribune. 

It abounds in lovely melodies and naturally 
wonderful tone pictures, and it should make 
a popular appeal.—The World. 

As program music the ‘Alpine’ Symphony 
undoubtedly marks an advancement in 
Strauss’ composing, but in most other re- 
spects it marks a return to past devices.— 
The Herald. 


Strauss handled the orchestra in earlier 
works with more elasticity and grace.— 
Staats-Zeitung. 

Whatever may be true regarding the 
themes and melodies of this score, which 
have little originality or charm as_ such, 
Strauss has given them the benefit of his 
ripest art, in developing them with his usual 
contrapuntal ingenuity and decking them out 
in the most brilliant and varied colors, in- 
tensified by the size of the orchestra.—The 
Evening Post. 


Sugary, undistinguishable melody and time- 
tried harmonies cover the Straussian Alps 
with a saccharine coating that does not glit- 
ter like snow.—The Globe. 





‘* MUSICAL AMERICA” 
SUED FOR $200,000 


Mrs. Cora Stetson Butler Brings 
Libel Action for Article on 
Interstate Opera ‘‘Scheme’”’ 


Attorneys for Mrs. Cora Stetson But- 
ler, director of the Inter-State Opera 
Company, which was organized to give 
seasons of grand opera in Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, have 
served papers in a suit against The 
Musical America Company, alleging libel 
and asking for damages of $200,000. 

The proposed litigation is based on the 


article which appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Oct. 21, and headed “Inter- 
State Opera Venture Suffers Chilly Re- 
ception.” The article gave the results of 
an. investigation made by MUSICAL 
AMERICA as to the actual conditions in 
the various cities which the company pur- 
posed to visit, and showed that some of 
the claims made by the projectors of the 
scheme were not borne out by evidence 
gathered. 

Mrs. Butler’, in her complaint denies 
that any representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA interviewed her. The fact that 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
publication had conversations with her at 
the Hotel Astor in New York on two 
occasions, and that she presented the 
newspaperman with a photograph of her- 
self, besides talking freely and compre- 
hensively about her plans had evidently 
escaped her roayng 

In its answer to the complaint MUSICAL 
AMERICA will produce a mass of testi- 
mony confirming the truth of the article 
as published. 








Inter-State Company Incorporated 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The Inter- 
State Upera Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in the office of the Secretary 
of State with a capital of $100,000. The 
principal office is given as in New York 
City and the object as the presentation of 
operatic performances. The directors 
are Harvey Plotkin, 895 East 172nd 
Street; Max J. Weinman, 28 West 113th 
Street, and Augusta Hammer, 135 Broad- 
way, New York City. H. 


OREGON CLUBS URGE 
MUSIC REGISTRY LAW 


Registration Bill Endorsed by 
Federation Women and 
Mothers’ Congress 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—The ‘State 
I‘ederation of Women’s Clubs held its 
annual session last week at Seaside, Ore. 
A number of Portland musicians ap- 
peared on the programs. Waldemar 
Lind said in his address: “The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra has become a house- 
hold word, and what it needs is an en- 
dowment fund large enough to allow its 
players sufficient remuneration to allow 
them to devote their time to its interests 
and not depend upon theaters, cafés, etc., 
for their living expenses. Elimination 
of this sort of work would mean more 
and better concerts and provide higher 
ideals for the musicians.” Mr. Lind also 
gave several violin solos. 

_ John Claire Monteith, president of the 
Oregon State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, aroused much enthusiasm in behalf 
of the bill providing for the registration 
of music teachers, which will be present- 
ed at the Oregon Legislature this win- 
ter. The bill was enthusiastically in- 
dorsed, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Mrs. Hermann A. Heppner, the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
Federation music. Mr. Monteith gave 
several baritone solos. Wednesday eve- 
ning was devoted to the compositions of 
Mrs. Ralph C. Walker, who scored a 
great success, shared by Mrs. Jane Burns 
Albert, who interpreted the songs. Mrs. 
Ella Connell Jesse, pianist; Lois Gratke, 
violinist; Ada Alice Tuttle, who gave 
readings to musical settings; Mrs. A. L. 
Richardson, soprano; Mrs. C. H. Sletten, 
soprano; Hartridge G. Whipp, baritone, 
and Mrs. Leonora Fisher Whipp, pianist, 
added to the enjoyment of the programs. 

The Oregon Congress of Mothers. 
which met at The Dalles on Thursday 
and Friday, also heartily indorsed the 
registration bill. The subject was pre- 
sented by Frederick Goodrich, who repre- 
sented the Oregon State Music Teachers. 

; H. C. 
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many of them are to the extent of pay- 
ing $500 for a $100 artist. The bureau 
will attempt to bring about codperation 
between the artists, managers and clubs, 
and to see that the clubs are not cheated. 
A committe was named to bring the bu- 
reau into being. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen as follows: Mrs. W. A. Hinckle 
of Peoria, president; Mrs. A. R. Mills 
of Peoria, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Julia Cattron of Pekin, second vice-pres- 
ident; Frances M. Kees of Harvard, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Joseph Tyler of 
Chicago, corresponding secretary; Au- 
reola Ott of Pontiac, treasurer; Leila 
Miller of Cairo, auditor. The new di- 
rectors are May Christian of Blooming- 
ton, Eugene Simpson of Taylorville, 
Bertie Bradin of Danville and Mrs. J. E. 
Thorndike of Chicago. 


The musical contests for young ar- 
tists, which were scheduled for this 
week, were postponed until December, 
as it was considered too early in the 
studio season to make competent per- 
formances possible now. 

Mrs. Jessie Bramen Daggett gave an 
afternoon program on “Birds and Their 
Melodies.” Monday evening the clubs 
visited, by special arrangement, the per- 
formance of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Lada, the dancer, and 
Emma Roberts and John Powell, soloists. 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, and Pasquale 
Tallarico, pianist, furnished an interest- 
ing afternoon of music. Mrs. John R. 
MacArthur of New York was accompan- 
ist for Sascha Jacobsen. 

On Wednesday evening a _ reception 
was given the convention members by 
the president of the National Federa- 
tion, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, at her home in 
this city. Yvonne de Tréville was made 
an honorary member of the Illinois Mu- 
sicians’ Clubs organization. Thursday 
morning a complimentary lecture-recital 
was given to the convention by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Music Club, Mrs. Marx 
E. Oberndorfer discussing Humper- 
dinck’s “Kénigskinder.” 
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The Russian Symphony concert was 
given under the auspices of the philan- 
thropic department of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs for the benefit 
of that department under the direction 
of Mrs. Emerson H. Brush. 

It was the first opportunity Chicago 
had had of hearing the Russian Sym- 
phony and John Powell and of seeing 
Lada dance. Mr. Altschuler, who has a 
very pliable orchestra, not of very large 
dimensions but of good material, pre- 
sented several unknown Russian works 
to our symphony-loving public, a Ser- 
bian nrg | by Rimsky-Korsakoff, a 
symphonic tableau in three parts, by 
Spendiaroff, and the “Death Scene” 
from Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff.” 
In all of these he displayed good musi- 
cianship with a well disciplined organi- 
zation, which has a nice regard for tonal 
shadings and for sharp rhythmic stress. 

There were later also some orchestral 
numbers by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
“To a Vanishing Race,” for string or- 
chestra. 

John Powell, in Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasie for piano and orchestra dis- 
closed himself as a pianist of pleasing 
attainments. He did not quite catch the 





rd of the Magyar in his playing of 
this very characteristic national number, 
but it went well, and his Chopin noc- 
turne as an encore was better suited to 
the refinement of his style. His own 
three pieces for piano, “At the Fair,” 
are clever, especially the last “The Banjo 
Picker.” 

Emma Roberts chose as her first two 
songs, one each by Arensky and Rach- 
maninoff, and sang them both in Rus- 
sian with a tone which exhibited more 
power than warmth. Later she pre- 
sented an English group. 

“Lada” is a sprightly interpretative 
dancer, and though her part of the pro- 
gram came rather late in the evening it 
was made up of some interesting num- 
bers. MacDowell’s “Shadow Dance” was 
gracefully done, and was later followed 
by Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody 
and Sibelius’s “Valse Triste.” 

Illinois is the twentieth State in which 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
has established State organizations this 
year. The object of the State Associa- 
tion is two-fold—first, to get the clubs 
in touch with the national movement, 
and, second, to develop musical culture 
among the masses. 
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“MUSIC BOOSTING” 
A CIVIC MOVEMENT 
IN MILWAUKEE 
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the spirit of nationalism in music and 
declaration that it was time that the for- 
eign trade-mark be removed from Amer- 
ican music were received with instan- 
taneous enthusiasm. Music, the only 
universal language, should not be pro- 
vincial in characteristics, he declared, 
and American composers, musicians and 
teachers should be accepted on their 
merits. 

Following Mr. Freund’s address an en- 
‘oyable program of musical numbers was 
given by Mrs. Hester Adams Nisen, so- 
prano, Miss Janet Newton, pianist, and 
Richard Davis, baritone. Mr. Davis re- 
vealed style and an exceptionally fine 
voice. Mr. Freund congratulated him. 
When he replied, “Thank you for saying 
so,” Mr. Freund said, “Don’t thank me. 
Thank the parents who gave it to you.” 


Speaks Before Large Student Body 


Wednesday morning Mr. Freund ad- 
dressed more than 1000 students in the 
assembly hall of Riverside High School. 

“Music is a great brain developer, a 
great educator and a divine pleasure,” 
he told the students in a forceful ad- 
dress that was alse replete with amusing 
stories to illustrate points. “Music is not 
necessarily for the few who can afford 
to study under famous teachers and be- 
come artists; it is a life force, a pro- 
found civilizing influence. It must be 
taken from the few and given to the 
many. You students have the responsi- 
bility, by virtue of opportunity and train- 
ing, to aid in bringing music to the 
masses, and joining in the crusade for 
music, American music.” Mr. Freund 
had the undivided attention of the stu- 
dents and aroused especial interest when 
he advised, “Have an orchestra, glee 
clubs and music study -ehabs -in- your 
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No. 1—After John C. Freund’s Address Before the Students of Milwaukee Normal 


School, Where He Was Applauded More Than a Minute. 
Mr. Freund, W. J. L. Meyer, Carroll G. Pearse (President of the 


Right: 


From Left to 


Normal School), Otto L. Miessner (Director of the Normal Department of Mu- 


sic) and J. E. McCarthy. 


Mr. Freund Made His Address on Friday Evening, Oct. 27. 


No. 2—The Milwaukee City Auditorium, in Which 


No. 3—West Divi- 


sion High School, in Which Mr. Freund Spoke on Oct. 26 Before an Enthusi- 


astic Assemblage of Students. 


No. 4—From Left to Right: W. J. L. Meyer, 


J. E. McCarthy, Mr. Freund, Dean Liborius Semmann and Joseph C. Grieb, 
Manager of the Auditorium and the Municipal Auditorium Symphony Orches- 


wre. 
Oct. 26 


school and see what pleasure you will 
get out of them. Don’t wait; the time 
to begin is when you are young.” At 
the end of the address prolonged applause 
followed, and Mr. Chamberlain, the prin- 
cipal, warmly thanked the speaker for 
the inspiration his speech aiforded the 
school. 

At the Milwaukee Normal School 
Wednesday afternoon Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress aroused a remarkable -demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm and approbation; fol- 
lowing the address the applause from the 
1200 students and faculty in the assem- 
bly room lasted more than a minute, and 
Mr. Freund acknowledged it time and 
again before the ovation subsided. The 
speech was a model one, convincing, full 
of illuminating incidents from the. lives 
of great musicians- and composers, 


No. 5—Milwaukee State Normal School in Which Mr. Freund Spoke on 


startling with the array of facts as to 
American music and foreign conditions 
and inspiring by the idealism to which it 
mounted. It was one of the finest efforts 
he has made in Wisconsin. Its subject 
matter and the manner of its delivery 
left a proféund impression, and at its 
end Carroll G. Pearse, president of the 
Normal, lauded the address as a noble 
effort, and said the propaganda was of 
great importance to the future of Amer- 
ican music. Among other things Mr. 
Freund told the students that, “because 
we dare to combine every nationality in 
our symphony orchestras, they are the 
greatest in the world.” 


Dinner at the Press Club 


This day of splendid accomplishment 
eame to-a fitting. climax with a dinner 





, given at the Press Club by Milwaukee 


newspaper men and business men in 


honor of Mr. Freund. Every available 
seat was occupied at the dinner, fol- 
lowing which chairs were disposed so as 
to make room for many others who came 
to hear the editor. Mr. Freund had a 
fine time, saying after the event, “I 
never felt happier in my life.” The ex- 
treme hospitality of the club members 
and their surprisingly quick and en- 
thusiastic response to the message of 
American music Mr. Freund unfolded 
during his talk enthused Mr. Freund to 
another fine effort. Speaking of the 
newspaper profession, he said he could 
ask not better epitaph than this, “He 
was an American newspaperman,” and 
he stirred the erstwhile blasé reporters 
and editors to tremendous applause with 
the declaration that it was high time 
that the provisions of the Thirteenth 
amendment should be applied to Amer- 
ican composers, teachers, musicians, that 
their worth be recognized “on its merits” 
and not be discriminated against on ac- 
count of “race, color or religion.” His 
reminiscences of old-time newspapermen, 
singers and musicians were particularly 
interesting. 

John R. Wolf, president of the club, 
said the club had not in memory heard a 
more brilliant or inspiring talk, and pro- 
posed a rising vote of thanks, which was 
given with a cheer. Mr. Freund then 
wrote his signature in chalk on a panel, 
which framed will hang amvng those of 
other famous men, in the club gallery, a 
reminder of a memorable evening. 

The message of Music Boosters’ Week 
was carried to four high schools Thurs- 
cay, where Mr. Freund, Dudley Crafts 
Watson, Dr. J. M. Mulvey and Albert C. 
Ehlman spoke in behalf of American 
music and Milwaukee musical organiza- 
tions and teachers. 

Mr. Freund spoke at “West Division 
High,” where he delivered a talk on the 
physical benefits of music with fine verve, 
and the success at the Normal was vir- 
tually repeated. He was introduced by 
the principal, Mr. Schong, and declared 
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that “the physical benefits of music cul- 
tivation alone make its study worth 
while. Witness the health of the singer,” 
he said. “Breathing power is health 
power, and singing makes it. 

“If music were made a part of the 
home life of the children they should be 
greatly aided in developing strong bodies 
needed for a successful career. Music, 
too, when brought to the masses of the 
people in choral societies, school chorus, 
the home and the community chorus 
means expanded chests, optimism and 
contentment.” He inspired the students 
with short biographies of great men who 
came out of poverty, and the resounding 
and prolonged applause at the end of 
the address left no doubts that Mr. 
Freund’s message had !eft a lasting im- 
pression. 

Dudley Crafts Watson, speaking at 
North Division High, lauded the aim of 

*the campaign and said Milwaukee work- 
ing as a musical unit could make music a 
civic force and pointed out that Mil- 
waukee art lovers have in three years 
founded an Art Institute with 3700 mem- 
bers, owning a building worth $75,000. 
Dr. J. M. Mulvey, at Washington High 
School, lauded the important work being 
performed for the American musician 
by Mr. Freund; A. C. Ehlman spoke at 
Bay View High, told the history of Mr. 
Freund’s propaganda and spoke of the 
quality and popular character of the 
Auditorium Symphony Orchestra. Max 
Griebsch gave out the message of the 
revival in the German-English academy. 


Musicians’ Club Formed 


Tangible results of Music Boosters’ 
Week were realized when at a party at 
the Deutscher Club Thursday evening, 
given in honor of Mr. Freund by prom- 
inent musicians and business men, after 
Mr. Freund’s suggestion that “it is a 
splendid opportunity for you musicians 
to talk of a representative musicians’ 
club,” a new music club was launched. 

Those who spoke at the party were 
Mr. Freund, William George Bruce, sec- 
retary of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Edmund Gram, 
Superintendent of Schools M. C. Potter, 
Liborius Semmann, Charles W. Dodge 
and John R. Wolf, president of the Press 
Club, who was the scintillant toastmas- 
ter. “There is power in community 
spirit among musicians,” said Mr. 
Freund, “why not get together? As in- 
dividuals you are angels, but remember, 
as musicians you are unorganized.” 

Frederick Carberry seconded the idea 
and Liborius Semmann suggested imme- 
diate organization. Mr. Carberry was 
elected temporary chairman. The new 
club will be representative of music 
teachers, musicians and musical interests 
in Milwaukee and marks a new epoch 
in the musical history of the city. 

Mr. Freund emphasized the financial 
benefits to newspapers and business of 
a musical America. “Bringing music to 
the many means that there will be mu- 
sical instruments in more homes and 
wherever there is a piano there are car- 
pets, furniture and necessaries to match, 
which means more business.” 

“To the Germans we owe our musical 
cultivation,” continued Mr. Freund. 
“Among the Germans of ’48 who came 
here were pianists, teachers, orchestra 
players and instrument builders. They 
virtually founded our music and I pay 
them tribute. But at the same time, 
today we have here as good composers, 
teachers and conservatories as in Europe. 

He credited the idea of a Music 
Boosters’ Week to J. E. McCarthy, a 
local newspaperman, and said it would 
sweep the country. 

William George Bruce paid tribute to 
the movement, saying: “In representing 
the industrial forces of this city, I wel- 
come Mr. Freund as a man with a mis- 


sion. I am convinced of his unselfish- 
ness and idealism, and I hope he will 
go on to his last breath, carrying over 
the country the message of democracy in 
music and demanding recognition for 
American music. 

Mr. Wolf in introducing Mr. Freund 
called him “an apostle of American mu- 
sic.” “I marvel at the breadth and scope 
of the movement,” said M. C. Potter. 
Liborious Semmann emphasized the high 
quality of music teaching in Milwaukee 
studios. Edmund Gram declared Amer- 
ican music and American music indus- 
tries a fact, and a pre-eminence of Amer- 
ica in these things the logical result of 
the propaganda. Charles W. Dodge told 
reminiscences of old days in Milwaukee 
music and asserted the teacher the back- 
bone of music, music appreciation, and 
the teacher in parts the fundamental 
training of the child. 

The consensus of opinion expressed at 
the party was that Music Boosters’ 
Week and Mr. Freund’s inspiring ad- 
dresses would have the result of a new 
awakening in Milwaukee music and co- 
operation of all civic forces for the com- 
mon end of a musical city. 

The climax of the revival was the ad- 
dress, ‘The Musical Independence of the 
United States,” by Mr. Freund, Friday 
evening, in Plankinton Hall in the City 
Auditorium. It was the crowning event 
in the wonderful week of Milwaukee mu- 
sical endeavor and was the apex of the 
efforts of the week; in his address Mr. 
Freund announced for the first time the 
comprehensive plan for the advancement 
of American music, in which plan the 
Milwaukee musical units in co-operating 
one with the other in one city-wide or- 
ganization, will form a part in the gi- 
gantic structure outlined by Mr. Freund. 


Music for the Many 


The democratization. of music was one 
of the leading ideas that Mr. Freund 
brought to the attention of the Milwau- 
kee public. In each of his talks he in- 
sisted that music is for the many, and 
must be taken out of the hands of the 
few and given into the hands of the 
many; that an American national music, 
freed of foreign domination and follow- 
ing its own line of development, must be 
based on music intelligence and apprecia- 
tion of the mass of the people. 

In the Friday evening address. he 
sketched the practical outlines of a plan 
for bringing about the democratization 
of music and the development of a na- 
tional music. The musical structure 
which he outlined is based on giving 
music to the masses, and then works to 
the symphony orchestra and opera as the 
apex of the gigantic musical structure. 
The idea was enthusiastically commented 
on by musicians here who see in it a logi- 
cal plan of development for American 
music from this time on. Mr. Freund, by 
being instrumental in launching a musi- 
cians’ club here, that is planned to be 
the unit about which the musical forces 
of the city will unite, placed in position 
one of the parts in the foundation of the 
structure he has planned. 

J. E. MCCARTHY. 


Extracts from Opinions of the Press 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel.] 

No concerts have been arranged for 
the celebration. The “Booster Week” 
will be devoted solely to propaganda in 
behalf of music. It is planned to have 
the celebration center around speeches in 
the schools and a public hall by John C. 
Freund, noted lecturer and editor of 
MusICAL AMERICA. 


[From the Evening Wisconsin.] 
This propaganda has led to a general 
demand for the public performance of 
compositions by American musicians. 
[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


Mayor Daniel W. Hoover is in favor 
of Music Boosters’ Week. 

“T shall be very glad to help you in 
making the movement a success,” he said. 
The mayor was particularly interested 
in the fact that John C. Freund stands 
for the democracy of music. 

A general wave of interest in Ameri- 
can music and artists has been created, 
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while music has been brought to the 
attention of the general public by Mr. 
Freund’s propaganda. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal.] 


Mr. Freund spoke at the State Normal 
School, Wednesday afternoon. The ad- 
dress was applauded two minutes. 


[From the Evening Wisconsin.] 
Said “Charles W. Dodge, veteran 
musician: “Many very practical things 
are hoped will be accomplished by 
Music Boosters’ Week and the visit to 
Milwaukee of John C. Freund, the cen- 
tral figure in the revival. First of all 
there is the establishment of a mu- 
sicians’ club. Then why not a central 
organization, combining all the musical 
forces of the city? Milwaukee should be 
the musical terminus of ambitious Wis- 
consin. students, instead of some other 
city outside the State. Milwaukee might 
have a larger concert-going audience 
also, and John C. Freund is the man to 
stir up the city to a point where it will 
work as a unit and want these musical 

objects ardently enough to get them. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal.] 


Despite the inclement weather the re- 
ception given by the MacDowell Club was 
one of the most brilliant given by the 


club. One of the surprises and 
interesting features of the evening was 
the talk John C. Freund, editor of 


MUSICAL AMERICA. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel.] 


The Press Club’ entertained Mr. 
Freund with a dinner and good music. 


He was touched deeply by the reception 


accorded him. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal.] 


Mr. Freund closed his address at the 
Press Club with an eloquent plea for 
music for the masses, for music as a 
part of everyday life. He was warmly 
applauded. 

Milwaukee will have a musicians’ club, 
brought about through the instrument- 
ality of John C. Freund, in whose honor 
a dinner was given by leading musicians 
at the Deutscher Club, Thursday night. 






[From the Evening Wisconsin.] 

Tangible results of Music Boosters’ 
Week were realized at the dinner 
arranged by musicians and business men 
in honor of John C. Freund at the 
Deutscher Club, when a musicians’ club 
was launched. William George 
Bruce lauded the movement, saying: 
“In representing the industrial forces of 
this city I welcome Mr. Freund as a 
man with a mission. I am convinced of 
his utter unselfishness and mounting 
idealism, and I hope he will go on to 
his last breath carrying over the country 
the message of democracy in music and 


demanding recognition for American 
music.” 
[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


(Editorial) 

Milwaukee leaders in music should 
have combined and cooperated for their 
art twenty years ago, but it has remained 
for 1916 to bring this about. With the 
pioneer exponent of American music as 
a central magnet, the musicians of the 
city have been able to subordinate per- 
sonal interest, and have madé a har- 
monious beginning from which a strong 
organization should result. 


Mrs. Butler Not Sued by Louis Black in 
Cleveland Opera Case 





In the article on the Interstate Opera 
Company, which appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on Oct. 21, it was stated: 


“Last year Mrs. Butler formed a company 
which was incorporated under the title of 
the Cleveland Grand Opera Company. Among 
the guarantors which she had for that 
scheme were Charles F. Brush, Dudley Blos- 
som and Mr. Black. The latter sued her for 
not fulfilling her part of the contract and got 
his money, not even contributing the $50 each 
had agreed to pay for initial expenses. Mr. 
Black thought he was subscribing $250 for 
season tickets, when he was charged $2,500 
as a guarantor.” 


Further investigation reveals the in- 
formation that no legal action was insti- 
tuted in this particular case. Mr. Black, 
with other Cleveland men, had agreed to 
contribute $2,000 each if Mrs. Butler 
raised $40,000, but as she failed to do so, 


_ these men withdrew their subscription 


offers. 





Freund—The Man and His Work 





October 26, 1916 





Extract“from Address by Wm. George Bruce, at Deutscher 
Club Reception in Milwaukee, Given in Honor of John C. 
Freund, Editor of ‘‘Musical America,” Thursday Evening, 








) ades-2-4 field of endeavor enjoys its 
leaders, the men who break bar- 
riers, who mould thought, who stimulate 
action, who strive for a better life and 
living. Such men not only perform 
their allotted share of the world’s work, 
but they perform an extraordinary serv- 
ice besides. They give more than they 
receive. 

Those of us who are engaged in com- 
mercial and industria! pursuits, who 
center thought and effort upon the cre- 
ative and productive side of our ma- 
terial existence, are apt to minimize the 
higher and nobler aims and purposes of 
life, and fail to recognize that the one is 
merely the means to the other. 

More than that. We are inclined to 
be totally oblivious, or at least indif- 


ferent, as to the relation which the cul- 


tural pursuits bear to the sterner and 
material side of life. 

Thus, we are apt to regard music in 
the light of an art which refines and ele- 
vates our existence without estimating 
its value also as a stimulant in our com- 
mon activities, as an incentive to nobler 
effort, and as a solace to lighten our daily 
burdens. 

The guest of the evening has arisen to 
a unique figure in the music horizon of 
our land. He does not serve as an art- 
ist, nor does he kneel at the shrine of 
the select who have reached the pinnacle 
of the art, nor does he laud a musical 
aristocracy. 





He has sought to popularize music as 
a wholesome and energizing influence 
that should find its way into every home, 
every hut and every heart. He has con- 
cerned himself with the rich valleys and 
plains rather than the dry mountain 
peaks of musical endeavor. He has 
championed the popular diffusion of such 
endeavor rather than its limitation to 
exclusive distinction. 

He has taught America to know itself 
musically, to realize its own contribution 
to the art, and to appreciate its oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. 

Thus our host is in himself a force 
that will apply music, as a factor in 
civilization, to a wider use, and expand 
it into a more diffused and general bless- 
ing to mankind. 


Edwin Grasse 
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TWIN CITY WELCOMES 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Mme. Matzenauer and Arabel 
Merrifield Soloists at Opening 
Concerts 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 24.—Large 
audiences assembled for the opening con- 
certs of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. The first concert, played Friday 
night, with Mme. Margarete Matzenauer 
as soloist, was a repetition of that given 
in St. Paul on the preceding evening. 
The second was played Sunday after- 
noon before an audience filling the Audi- 
ltorium. Some 300 persons were turned 
away. The individual greeting tendered 
Concertmaster Richard Czerwonky, Sec- 
ond Concertmaster George Klass and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, leader of the ’cello 
section, led logically to an increased en- 
thusiasm with the appearance of Con- 
ductor Emil Oberhoffer. 

The opening number, Gounod’s “Re- 
ligious Festival March,” requisitioned the 
orchestra’s full number of pieces, includ- 
ing the organ. A lack of tonal agree- 
ment between organ and remaining in- 
struments marred the beauty of an other: 
wise successful performance. There fol- 
lowed the contrasting overture to “Sem- 
iramide,” with its succession of airs, 
skilfully wrought, except for the horns, 
whose uncertainty of attack and general 
lack of control were a serious detriment 
to smoothness. The playing of the Mas- 
senet Suite, “Les Erinnyes” was beauti- 
ful, indeed. The familiar Elégie was ex- 
quisitely played by Mr. Van Vliet. The 
same may be said of Liszt’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Les Préludes.” Elgar’s “Sos- 
piri” for string orchestra, organ and 
harp was sharply contrasted in a double 
number with Percy Pitt’s “Air de Bal- 
let,” also for string orchestra, in which 
Mr. Czerwonky was an agreeably con- 
spicuous figure. 

Arabel Merrifield, contralto, was the 
soloist of the afternoon. Mrs. Merrifield 
is a resident of Minneapolis, a singer 
with remarkable gifts. A voice of ex- 
ceedingly good quality throughout an 
unusual range gave cause to wonder at 
the ill-advised reaching out after yet 
higher notes. Volume and accuracy of 
pitch are further assets to be noted in 
Mrs. Merrifield’s singing, all of which 
comprise a complimentary and promis- 
ing total. Ponchielli’s aria, “Star of the 
Mariner” from “La Gioconda” and Gou- 
nod’s aria, “Oh, My Harp Immortal” 
from “Sapho,” constituted the vocal num- 
bers, sung with orchestra. 
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POPULAR ARTISTS LEND 
TALENTS TO BENEFIT 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, Otto Goritz 
and Arthur Hartmann in Car- 
negie Hall Concert 


Carnegie Hall was “sold out” last Mon- 
day night when Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Otto Goritz, Arthur Hartmann and Ed- 
ward Rechlin appeared in a benefit con- 
cert for the relief fund for German and 
Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war in 
Siberia. The affair was given under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Aus- 
trian Society. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mr. Goritz, 
both singing for the first time this sea- 
son, came in for cordial welcomes and 
sang in their accustomed artistic manner. 
The popular contralto in “Agnus Dei” 
and Raff’s “Sei still” was accompanied 
by Mr. Hartmann, the violinist, and Mr. 
Rechlin, the organist. 

Mr. Goritz sang Fritz Lorleberg’s 
“Spielmannsleben,” his own “Fern von 
der Heimat” and other numbers. Mr. 
Hartmann played Paganini’s “Allegro de 
Concert,” with a cadenza by himself, and 
three Hungarian numbers by Erkel, 
Hubay and Nachez, which he performed 
with fire and true understanding of their 
native character. 

Mr. Rechlin was heard in A. Walter 
Kramer’s Concert Prelude in D Minor: 
Edith Evans was Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s accompanist and Mme. Josephine 
Hartman-Vollmer was at the piano for 
Mr. Goritz and Mr. Hartmann. It was 
estimated that about $5,000 was realized 
for the fund. H. B 

















A condition unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the St. Louis Symphony Society 
exists at this time. The entire balcony 
for both the matinée and evening per- 
formances has been sold out for the sea- 
son. 
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“Cleopatra of the Ballet” 
| Have Role Uniting 
Vocal Art with Dancing 




















Flora Revalles, One of the Prima Ballerinas of the Diaghileff Troupe, Photographed 
in Her New York Hotel ee 


5 igesennigs is a possibility that Americans 
may some day have the experience of 
hearing one of the star ballerinas of the 
Diaghileff Russian Ballet. Hearing a 
danseuse? Yes, that is quite practicable 
for Flora Revalles is contemplating ap- 
pearing in a réle which will demand both 
vocal and terpsichorean ability. With 


Mlle. Revalles this will be merely a re- 
version to first principles, for she was 
originally a singer and sang soprano 
roles on the stage of the Geneva Opera. 
Her contemplated adding of singing to 
her present means of expression—as a 
dancer—is a reversion of the process 
undergone by the Russian singer, Maria 
Kausnezoff, who danced in the Strauss 
choreographic drama, “The Legend of 
Josephr’ 

Mile. Revalles was “discovered” by 
Léon Bakst, who heard her sing at the 
Geneva opera. Upon beholding her, he 


is said to have uttered the Russian 
equivalent of “Eureka!” Previous to 
that time he had not felt that he could 
design costumes successfully for women, 
but in Mlle. Revalles he was provided 
with a model who proved an inspiration 
for his art along this line. 

Mlle. Revalles is a Swiss mime who is 
an Egyptian “Serpent of the Nile,” as 
Cléopatre in the ballet of that title. We 
have it on the authority of the Diaghileff 
Ballet’s press agent that Mlle. Revalles 
is studying the evolutions of her pet 
snake, the better to perfect herself in 
the serpentine details of that part. 

When the remainder of the ballet 
troupe left this country last spring for 
appearances in Europe Mlle. Revalles re- 
mained in America, spending the summer 
at Blue Mountain Lake. She is rapidly 
acquiring a familiarity with American 
customs, and a manifestation of this fact 
is her reading of the Special Fall Issue 
of MusICcCAL AMERICA, as depicted above. 





CONCERT WORK FOR CHOIR 





New York Church Organization En- 
larges Scope of Activity 


An innovation in the matter of concert 
organizations in New York is the cam- 

aign of the choir of the Central Pres- 
Solseian Church, New York, which is to 
enlarge its activities so as to include con- 
cert appearances in addition to its work 
at the church. This expansion is largely 
due to the musical enthusiasm of the 
chairman of the church’s music commit- 
tee, Joshua A. Hatfield, president of the 
American Bridge Company. The choir 
is to appear in concert or oratorio, 
either as a whole, or a quartet, or indi- 
vidual soloists, and the engagements are 
being made through Harry M. Gilbert, 
choir director. The musical forees of 
the church comprise the following: 

Etarry M. Gilbert, organist; William Red- 
dick and Olive Robertson, associate organ- 
ists; Mme. Fassett-Sterling, solo soprano; 


Mrs. Alveda Lofgren, soprano; Jean Sheffer, 
soprano; Delos Becker, solo tenor; Frank 


Steen, tenor; Robert Harbeson, tenor; Mme. 
Florence Mulford-Hunt, solo contralto; Lillian 
Phelps, contralto; Vera Haas, contralto; 
Andrea Sarto, solo baritone; Ernest Caldwell, 
basso; Hugo Lenzer, basso; Hans Letz, vio- 
linist; Mildred Dilling, harpist; Karl Kirk- 
smith, ’cellist. 


OPEN NEW SERIES 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Miss Jordan at Baptist Temple— 
Maude Allan and Gittelson 
Appear 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1916. 





HE first concert of the series of eight 
scheduled to take place at the Bap- 
tist Temple throughout the winter was 
given last Thursday evening under the 
competent direction of Clarence Rey- 
nolds. Mary Jordan, contralto of the 
Century Opera Company, was the soloist. 
Miss Jordan possesses a voice of an 
agreeable and sonorous quality and 
sang effectively Verdi’s “Don Fatale” 
and “My Heart at thy Sweet Voice.” 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and “En 
Bateau” and “Cortége” by Debussy were 
excellently played by sixty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Maude Allan, the ciassic dancer, gave 
a series of three matinées at the Broad 
Street Theater last Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday afternoons. Miss’ Allan’s 
conception of the classics is most con- 
vincing and thoroughly artistic. She dis- 
plays a poetic motion of grace and har- 
mony which lends impressiveness to her 
interpretations. 

The usual large attendance was in 
evidence at the Academy of Music 
last Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning when the Philadelphia Orchestra 
presented Frank Gittelson, the young 
Philadelphia violinist, as the soloist for 
the third pair of concerts. The stately 
Brahms Concerto in D Major was his 
offering. Mr. Gittelson’s playing was 
masterful, disclosing a tone of rare 
beauty and exceptional technique. 

Aside from the Brahms offering, but 
two numbers composed the orchestral 
program, Cherubini’s “Anacreon,” Over- 
ture and the “Scheherazade” of Rimsky- 
Korsakow, both numbers being admirably 
played under Leopold Stokowski. 

Stanley Muschamp’s “Ode to Music” 
for soprano solo and mixed chorus, was 
given at the University of Pennsylvania 
last Wednesday evening. Adelina Noar 
was the ‘soloist. 

Lucius Cole, violinist, and Ferdinand 
Himmelreich, pianist, appeared in a 
pleasing recital last Wednesday evening 
at Witherspoon Hall. Cole proved him- 
self a violinist of exceptional merit. Mr. 
Himmelreich, designated as a “tran- 
scriptive” pianist, shared the honors 
equally contributing clever arrange- 
ments of various works. Byron Rath 
was the efficient accompanist. 

M. B. SWAAB. 





No City Appropriation for Free Concerts 
of Philadelphia Orchestra 


_ PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 30.—Failing 
in its former attempt to secure appro- 
priations through councils for a series 
of free Sunday concerts, several of which 
were successfully given last year, and 
with a view to obtaining the required 
financial support for this season, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association an- 
nounces three free Sunday concerts at 
the Metropolitan Opera House scheduled 
for the afternoons of Nov. 5, Dec. 31 
and Feb. 11. The full orchestra will 
appear, Mr. Stokowski conducting. 
M. B. S. 





Managing and Producing Company Dis- 
solved 


Owing to the ill health of Alexander 
Kahn, the Managing & Producing Com- 
pany has been dissolved. Mr. Kahn 
plans to continue in the managing busi- 
ness on his own account, and will shortly 
make an announcement of his plans. 








THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


MAGGIE TEYTE 











ITH this week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is presented as a pic- 
torial supplement the portrait of Maggie 
Teyte, as “Fiora” in Montemezzi’s opera, 
“The Love of Three Kings,” which rdéle 
she will appear in for the first time in 
New York next week. 
Maggie Teyte has long since estab- 
lished herself as a genuine favorite in 
this country, both as an operatic and 


concert artist. Her career has been 
unique. Beginning as a street singer in 
London, she was “discovered” by Walter 
Rubens, one of the richest bankers in 
England, through whose influence she 
began her training under Jean de 
Reszke. After four years of arduous 
work she was accepted as a member of 
the Opéra Comique in Paris, where she 
subsequently appeared in leading rédles. 
At Covent Garden, in London, and in 
Berlin she won additional laurels, finally 
coming to America to sing with the 
Chicago Opera Company. 

Last season Miss Teyte appeared with 
the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and this year she is again one of 
the leading members of that organ- 
ization. 
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CADMAN 


The Loening Post 


Cadman and Princess Tsianina. 

One of the best things ever done by 
the late Lillian Nordica was that she 
made Charles Wakefield Cadman famous. 
An enthusiastic admirer of his songs— 
particularly “From the Land of the Sky- 
blue..Water’—she sang them frequently 
at her recitals, thus giving them a na- 
tiomal vogue which they fully deserve, 
and really helping American music in 
two ways—by making this composer 
known and by bringing forward gems 
of Indian music which are incorporated 
in the song just named, as well as in 
many others of Cadman’s songs as well 
as instrumental works. 

Edward MacDowell found the music of 





© Kellmer 





American Indians a source of inspira- 
tion; and so did, on a much larger scale, 
Harvey W. Loomis and many others. Mr. 
Loomis has been particularly successful 
im -preserving the wild-plum and grape 
flavor of red music. Mr. Cadman mixes 
it with more of the sap of white art, 
but the resulting compound makes an 
agreeable titbit. 

At an “Indian music talk"’ and recital 
in Aeolian Hall last night, Mr. Cadman 
presented specimens of his doubly-Amer- 
ican music before a large audience, which 
enjoyed it very much, and warmly ap- 
Plauded, also, his well-written and inter- 
esting trio in D major, opus 56, which he 
played with Arkady Bourstin and Paolo 
Gruppe. ‘Jn the vocal groups, he had the 
assistance of Princess Tsianina, of the 
Creek Indian tribe, who hasan agreeable 
and well-trained voicc, and knows how 
to-.render the music of her people and 
other tribes with fervor and_ realistic 
charm, introducing, here and there,’ ap- 
propriate gestures, as in the Ojibway 
“Canoe Song,” included in the first group; 
er. kneeling, as in the Zuni “Invocation to | 
the Sun God.” 

, Besides playing the piano with the ir- 
aight and ardor of a composer presenting 
work which is entirely or partly his own, 
Mr. Cadman talked ecntertainingly about 
Imfian music; musical customs, and In- 
struments, giving specimens of the sounds 
iwdade by native drums and rattles, and 
playing, also, on the sweet-toned flageolet, 
which is to the Indian wooer what voice 
and guitar are to an Andalusian serenad- 
er. Altogether, a very pleasant entertain- 
ment, which is deservely popular. 


Brooklyn Baily Eagle 


prnaries Wakefield Cadman, com- 
oser of music on, Amertean Indian 
themes, assisted by Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather of the Creek tribe, gavo 
n illusirated concert in Aeolian Hall, 
anhatten, last evening, the Princess 
wearing a white doeskin attire, pret- 
ly ornamented. “ She sang in a not 
highJy finished voice, -but .one of 
aunting sweetpéss, many gs, some 
‘amiliar and others rarely héard. Most 
ffectivo®were-"From the Land-of the 
Ky Blue Water” and “The Moon 
Rs Low,” while the Burton-Cad- 
n “Canoe Song,”’.which was acted 
as well as sung, as were other num- 
bers. ‘that _, permitted histrionism, 
groteed warm applause in the big au- 
ence. , . ° ‘ 
5 Illustrations of primiti vepeoples in 
expression of emotion were given, by 
Piano and voice, and sevéral harmon- 
ized and idealised and’. aboriginal 
tunes were offered effectively. inter- 
esting was an illustration of the In- 
dians’ acute -eensé of rhythm, one of 
ithe numbers showing how four differ- 
pnt rhythms, were used in one tune. 
‘Interesting, also, was Mr. Ca@man’s 
(playing On, an Omaha tribe flageolet, 
with , “tove-calls,” harmorized and 
then played on the piano by Mr. Cad- 
man. 


Eastern Ricdheetatines Stieiieal & pe Pepe ae Hall, New Vouk 


rat 


ENTERTAINING 


CADMAN-TSIANINA 


INDIAN MUSIC TALK 


In the evening a big audierice greetec 
Charlies Wakefield Cadman, the Ameri- 
can composer and “‘idealizer of Indian 
folksong,”’ as @ programme read, and 
his interpreter, the Princess Tsianina 
of the Creek Indian Tribe. 

Mr. Cadman spoke on Indian music 
and the Princess sang harmonized ab- 
original tones as illustrations. She also 
sang some of Cadman’s songs, including 
“From the of the Sky Blue 
Water,” which, probably, attracted 
most of the audience. 


THE EVENING MAIL 


ee — 

\Woeneter American music Sp dis- 
cussed some one: 'a rure 1aQ.say: “What 
we need is a backgroung of folk song.” 
‘thereupon @ hot, argument takes place 
as to who shal) have the honor of stp- 
plying America's {clk ‘musico—the Jn- 
dians, the negroes, the creoles or the 
1odern European’ immigrants? 

Charles Wakefield Cadman is a! in 
favot of the Indian. He. believes in 
serving the redman's tunes raw, par- 
Wolled and. warmed over with trin:- 
inings, and his audiences scem wu find 
them palatable in every style. 

Last evening, at AeoHan Hat, Mr. 
Cadman, with the assistance cf “Prin- 
cess™’ Teianina, a rgal Indian girl with 
a real feather tn her hair, {llustrated 
Igdian rhythms.ana: melodies through 
the medium of drum, rattle, flute, 
plano and voice. 


‘Music Interesting 


Some of this music proved exccedingly 
inter¥sting, although none ef the {hfor- 
rmation provided was particularly new or 
startling. Moreover, it is by, no means 
certain thgp.@ good artistic effect Is pro- 
duced by thring to suggest at the same 
Ume tie primitive and the artificial. : 

Mr. Caaman's self-styled “idealizing” 
of the Indian songs deprives them of 
much of their simple directness, while 
it by no means reaclies the level of an 
lmpressive art form. And the English. 
words supplied by Nelle Richmond Eb- 
erhart are generally a handicap rather 
than a help to the singer. 

Whatever may. be said of Mr. Cad- 
men’s theories, however, it is certain 
that he has evolved a novel and popular 
form of entertainment, and one which, 

vy last night's demonstration. 
ei to give many people both 
pleasure and instruction. 





NEW YORK AMERICAN: 


Indian Princess 
Sings Indian Airs 


NDIAN music, interpreted by a 

real Indian Princess, was the fea- 
ture of a uRique concert held in 
Aeolian Hall last evening. 

The music was composed, or, 
rather arranged, by Charles Wake- 
ficld Cadman, who has devoted 
years \to gathering afd collecting 
the chants and,tines of the various 
American In n tribes. 

Mr.cC has contributed songs 
without eahor to concert pro- 
grammes. And, although he has pre- 
sented his “Indian Music-Talk” in 
n v every State in the Union, last 
night marked his first appearance 
Ike aula CALy. 

Moveaver, he has not limited his 
arrangements of Indian musie to vo- 
eal scores. For, besides the Prin- 
cess Tsianina, who possesses a rich 
and well-trained mezzo-soprano 
voice, Mr. Cadman required the col- 
laboration of a violinist and a cel- 
list. In this he was conscientiously 
upported by Arkady Bourstin and 

aulo Gruppe. 

To the student mind there was, 
cons'derable of value and interest 
in Mr. Cadman’s programme. For 
the sake of contrast it offered ex- 
amples of primitive sacred music 
gleaned from runes of the Omaha 
Tribe, from seventh century Gre- 
gorian tomes and from records 
found in ancient Egypt. - 








cil Cigqree! 


INSTRUCTIVE 





Press Comments 
on New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, October 17th 








Charles Wakefield Cadman, the 
composer, engaged the attention.of a 
large audience in Aeolian Hall last 
evening. The programme character- 
ized Mr. Cadman as an “Idealizer of 
Indian Folk-song” and the entertain- 
ment as an “American Indian Music- 
Talk.” Mr. Cadman talked, played 
the piano, and did things with native 
Indian instruments. The Princess 
Tsianina, who seems to have dropped 
the Redfeather from her name since 
the recital was first announced, sang, 
so to say. In a'D major trio by Mr. 
Cadman, described as an “instru- 
mental interpolation,” Arkady Bour- 
stin, violinist, and Paulo Gruppe, 
‘cellist, assisted Mr. Cadman. One of 
the pieces‘ on the programme was 
Mr. Cadman’s admired song “From 
the Land of the Sky-blue Water.” 
The Indian music presented was un- 
doubtedly of great interest to spe- 
cialists, but only specialists need 
enter into the discussion of the value 
of such music when adapted to con- 
ventional harmony and served up 
with piano accompaniment. 

Mr. Cadman is the young writer 
whose songs “From the Land of’ the 
Sky Blue Water” and “A Dawning” 


have won so warm.a place for him in 
the hearts of the millions. Too, as 
he proved last evening, he has dane 
much else of a far more ambitious 
nature to justify his standing among 
the leaders of American composition. 

But what most counts about Charlie 
Cadman (he’s Charlie, all right, and 
as human as a schoolboy) is what he 
is doing for American’ music of the 
immediate future. ae 
He may not bé fth® gersac apostle 
of America, but at least he is trying 
to understand and express the great 
spirit of America. He is trying to 
put. the wild, uncultivated Rockies 
into melody, to sing forth the roar of 
Niagara, to harmonize the great har- 
monious unrest of American com- 
merce, of Broadway, the wharves at 
the East River, of the Mississippi car- 
rying its cargo out into the Gulf of 
Mexico. He is trying to write the 
music of this great democracy. — 
Three hundred musical numbers 
have so far issued from the soul of 
Cadman. “I have. just begun,” he 
said. “I have been merely learning 
the alphabet, and I have still to speak 
out the sentences, the paragraphs, and 
the pages before 1 can write the final 
messages.” 

And there is every reason to have 
jfaith in Cadman that hé will some 
;day produce that which will make 
American. music take its place with 
the classics of all time. 





The Coening Aum. 


“When the great American opera 
es to be written, will it contain 
poriginal melodies like Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s kable Indian airs? 
Buch a resut seemed not impossible to 
a house of music amateurs, in the best 
eense, that heard all the songs if not 
all the composer said about them in 
his first concert at Acolian Hal) last 
night. The vocal partes were done by 


a nativ’é Creek Indian from Oklahoma, 
the pretty na, or “Princess Wild- 
flower,” who looked an attendant on 
the Great Spirit in her costume of 
whjte .rawhide fringes, feathers and 
beaded 


Ddands. 

Teianine Knelt on the stage in a 
Zuni “Invocation to the Sun God.” She 
repeated Frederick Barton's Ojibway 
“Canoe Song.” After some remarks on 
primitive instruments sie gave Caé- 
men's “Far Off I Hear the Lover's 
Flute,” and of <ourse the “Sky Blue 
Water” that Alma — and othefs 
since Nordica have suhg. The moet 
ambitious number, a trie with Arkady 
Bourstin, violin’ and Paul Gruppe, 


flo, wasn’t quite Indian nor wholly © 
The 


phisticated. gongs, idealized 
rather, than harmonized, were good to 
hear. 


we ee 


Western Representative: J. C. Wilcox, General Manager, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Coast: Address Mr. Chas. Wakefield Cadman, 564 N. Ardmore Ave., 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Che 
Indian Songs 

By Cadman and 

A Native Princess 


By Sylvester Rawling. 
HARLES WAKEFIELD CAD- 
MAN, American . composer, 
Idealiser of Indian Folk-song, and 
Princess Tsianina of the Creek Indian 
tribe in their American Indian Music- 
Talk, assisted by Arkady Bourstin, 
violinist, and Paulo Gruppe, ‘cellist, 
(so the official programme ran) gave 
a concert at Aeolian Hall last night 
that drew and interested a crowded 
house. The charm of the thing Jay in 
its simplicity and in its seeming 
naturalness. My friend, Mr. Krehbiel, 
learned in Indian folk-lore, may tell 
you of the up-to-date sophistication 
of the product that was offered for 
our entertainmient; but it did enter- 
tain us, and, after all, isn’t that the 
thing? ; j 
Mr. Cadman doesn’t talk with the 
charm with which be writes musi 
but he talks simply, naturally an 
Uluminatingly. The Princess Tsia- 


Che New York Times 
SONCERT OF INDIAN MUSIC. 


‘harles Wakefield Cadman and Prin 
- ess Tsianina Make a Demonstration 


A‘ concert to explain -and illustrate 
Indian music in its native state and as 
utilized by American ‘composers, . par- 
Ucularly by Cogrlos Wakefield Cadman, 
was given by Mr. Cadman last evening 
in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Cadman is known 
as’ the composer of several . “ best 


sellers ’’ jn songs, and his atidience was. 


consequently large. Among it were In- 
dians and students of Indian music, He 
had the assistance of Princess T. na, 
of the Creek Indian tribe, who 2 
and of Measrs. Artady Bours’ viel. 
and Paulo Gruppe, cello. " 
Mr. Cadman spoke first of the Indian 
natural renee ime 
o an 


n 

the 
and maintained in — 
g to it, music lovers 0 ¥ spoken 
of as civilized should. out of their 
minds the crudities of the performance 
and the instruments used In it and pink 
of ita em nal expressiveness. . il- 
lustrate this point,. which: he did not 
elaborate, he had the Princess sing 
first, “The Old Man's Love’ Song,” an 
Omaha melody, without harmony, as the 
Indians sing it, and then as harmonized 
by Arthur Farwell; also the Omaha tri- 
bal prayer, a Gregorian chant, and what 
Was called an ancient Egyptian chant. 
He spoke: of the involved rhythms 
of the Indian; and this was illustrated 
with the drum—though the rhythms il- 
lustrated seemed not at all involved to 
those who have listened to the rhythms 
of other primitive peoples. A number 
of “harmon and idealized ~ Indian 
tunes’? were sung -then and later. by 
lrincess Tstanina, mostly in Mr. Cad: 
man's settings. She sang pleasantly in 
an agreeable voi fne great cultiva- 
tion, sometimes th the aid of - 
tomime and gesture, and presented a 
strikingly handsome appearance, in a 
costume that hited both of the Indian 
o modern civ ation e 


¢ Sun 
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“MR. CADMAN’S RECITAL. 


Indian Music With Illustrations by 
Princess Twtanina. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, who is 
well knowWn’as a composer of songs, gave 
an entertgitinent last evening in Aeolian 
Hall with the assistance of a young 
Indian woman called Princess Tsianina. 
Mr. Cadman talked about Indian music 
and its peculiarities ana the Indian lady 
sang some songs. “The Old Man’s Love 
Song” and an Omaha tribal prayer were 
given in the original and also with piano 
pestenpaninnens and European harmonies. 

r. Cadman also played somé Indian 
love calls on a native nageolet. . 
| With the aid of Arkaay Bouvstin, vio- 
lMnist, and Paolo Gruppe,.,’cellist, Mr. 
Cadman let the audience h his trio 
in D major, It should pe added that ‘in 
the third part of the programme ap- 
beared Mr. Cadman’s best known song, 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 
There was a large audience and much 
“applause. 


Py 


TSIANINA 


nina doesn’t sing with the hothouse 
stimulated and simulated art of a 
graduate of a European conservatory, 
but she sings in.a way that is oon- 
vincing. So the pair of them, the’ 
Princess singing to Mr. Cadman’s ac- 
companiments at the piano, gave us 
such “examples, by way of illustra- 
tion,” as an Omaha melody harmon- 
ized by Arthur Farwell; some primi- 
tive sacred music, a demonstration of 
involved rhythms of two Omaha cerc- 
monial songs, a lot of harmonized 
and idealized aboriginal tunes, and 
gome of Mr. Cadman’s songs, such as 
“From the Land of the Sky-blue 
Water,” made famous by the voice 
and art gf Alma Gluck. 

Mr. Bourstin and Mr. Gruppe joined 
Mr. Cadman tn the pronouncement of 
the latter’s trio in D major, and Mr. 
Cadman himself played some Indian 


melodies and “Love Calls’ upon an 


"New Mork Cribune 





SOPHISTICATED 
\BORIGINAL SONG 


Cadman and Indian Prin- 
cess Give a Pleasant 
Entertainment 


The most significant feature about 
the concert which Mr, Charlies Wake- 
field Cadman gave in Aeolian Hall last 
night was the audience-—its size and 
its obvious interest in the subject pre 


sented. This subject was the music oi 
what are histprically the aborigines of 
America, the Red Indians. 

Comment has often been made in 
these columns on the growing interest 
in folk mugie. That interest is a per- 
fectly natural expression of a feeling 
which to a larger extent than is gen- 
erally recognized- is responsible for the 
European war—a vast curative process 
which nature peems to have planned to 
restore racial virility. In music its 
purpose is to p 
composers can ‘restore the element of 
characteristic content to the art which 
seemed to have exhausted itself on the 
purely technica d sensuous side. 

It is natural any proper that musi- 


elans in America shoul ve been led 
by the universal movemen direct 
their thoughts to the elements ‘which 
are at the botton of the music. wh 

is indigenong herp;.and, so far.as af- 
fairs like that of last night promote 
that purpose; Mr, Cadman’s recital, 
partly a lecture, partly a concert, was 
highly -commendalile. ° 


NEW YORK HERALD 
INDIAN PRINCESS SINGS. 





—_—_i____ 
Creek Artist Heard in Music of Vari- 
ous Tribes. 

With her hair done up in two braids 
and a large red feather atthe back, Prin- 
cess gTsianina, of the Greek Indian tribe, 
wi ntroduced here as a ginger last night 
before an overflowing audience at a con- 
cert of Indian music in Aeolian Hall. I 
Indian costume she sang songs of th 
Omahas, Zunis and Ojibwas. Some of her 
contributions were presented with many 
gliding notes, but unaccompanied, while 
others were with piano harmonizations. 
Princess Tsianina has a voice of beautif 
quality, and her method of singing, w 
not exactly like that of the usual concert 
singer, has great charm, An Ojibway 
Canoe soug was her most effective num; 
ber. 

Appearing with her was Charles Wakd< 
field Cadmun, well known composer and 
arranger of Indian music, ‘He gave an 
teresting talk on. primitive music, 
played the piano accompaniments. 
of the songs were harmonized by him. Jn 
addition to the Indian- music a Trio by: 
Mr. Cadmun was played by Arkady Bony- 
stip, violinist, Paule Gruppe, ‘cellist, aug 
bimse. ; 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If I correctly apprehend the situation, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction in 
Philadelphia because Mr. Stokowski, the 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
has, so far, not sufficiently recognized 
local musical talent when he presented 
soloists. 

This is precisely in line with what | 
endeavored to say at the time of the pro- 
duction of the Mahler Symphony, name- 
ly, that the tendency in many cities 
where they had a symphony orchestra to 
place it on a pedestal and boom it as 
superior to everything else of the kind 
in the whole world, besides cail- 
ing for the immediate execution of any 
poor soul who dared even suggest that 
it might be open to criticism, did not 
make for the best results, nor for musi- 
cal progress. Such an attitude is pro- 
vincial. It is in line with the baseball 
fans that “root” for their particular local 
club and hate all those who “root” for 
~; other club. 

The question as to whether there are 
soloists in Philadelphia fully entitled, 
by reason of their standing and accoin- 
plishment, to appear as soloists with the 
orchestra, I will not discuss. Such dis- 
cussion might lead me far and also lead 
me into trouble. 

What I desire to state emphatically is 
that Mr. Stokowski is absolutely right in 
refusing to be influenced by local condi- 
tions in his choice of soloists. Further- 
more, as he is to be judged not only by 
the local public, but by that larger out- 
side public interested in music, it is but 
fair to him that he should be left an ab- 
solutely free hand in the matter. 

If, as it has been claimed, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is to take its place 
among the first and best of its class in 
the United States, it can only do so, not 
as a local organization, but as a musical 
organization which has no favorites to 
advance and especially no local ones and, 
on the other hand, has no prejudices. 

The main purpose of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is to further the general cause 
of music and not to advance the cause of 
particular Philadelphia musicians, what- 
ever their merit may be. The moment 


such an organization is trammeled by be- * 


ing put within the narrow dimensions of 
a localized affair, it is at once deprived 
of that freedom of action, that catholicity 
of spirit, which must distinguish it if it 
is to attain the rank which its projectors 
and friends believe it should and can at- 
tain. 

It surely does not need much discus- 
sion to show that, once make Mr. Sto- 
kowski understand that he cannot hold 
his job and the good will of the Phila- 
po unless he engages local celebri- 
ties for his soloists, and prefers theia 
to others, he will lose courage and so his 
work will inevitably deteriorate. 

On the other hand, common sense sug- 
gests that, as opportunity may offer, 
should there be, as no doubt there are, 
Philadelphia musicians of the first rank, 
it would be a graceful act on Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s part to recognize them. 

But, as I said, that he should consider 
his job uncertain unless he caters to 
local pride is virtually to degrade the 
man and, furthermore, to deprive him of 
that freedom of action which he cer- 
tainly should have, if he is to reach the 
highest standards. 


* * * 


One of your correspondents, who signs 
himself Justicia, in a letter in your last 


issue refers in appreciative terms to my 
“Musings” and indorses me “for calling 
down that eminent critic, Mr. Henderson, 
of the Sun,” with reference to that gen- 
tleman’s recent reference to Miss Anna 
Case. 

While I am always glad to know that 
there are those who agree with me, at the 
same time I cannot help reminding your 
correspondent that he has (no doubt un- 
consciously) somewhat misapprehended 
my attitude in the matter. 

I ventured to criticize Mr. Henderson 
because in an article in the New York 
Sun he had virtually insinuated that 
Miss Case owed her automobile, her sad- 
dle horse and her home to meretricious 
influences, rather than to her own talent 
and good work. 

In doing this I showed that Miss Case, 
although I have not the honor of her 
personal acquaintance, is quite well able 
te own a moderate priced car and a horse 
and a home, from her success as a singer 
during the past few seasons, for she has 
had large and appreciative audiences 
wherever she has appeared. She made 
enough to buy two cars at her last re- 
cital right here in New York a few days 
ago, so I am informed. 

Your correspondent, however, makes it 
appear that I agree with his drastic con- 
demnation of Mr. Henderson on two 
grounds. First, that he is not a compe- 
tent critic of singing. Second, that he 
has never at any time given a word of 
encouragement to young singers and mu- 
sicians. 

On both of these issues permit me to 
disagree with Justicia. I regard Mr. 
Henderson as possibly the ablest critic 
of singing that we have on the press to- 
day. That is a reputation he won before 
he was on the Sun and when he was 
connected with the New York Times for 
a number of years. 

It has caused me sometimes to differ 
with him when he has reviewed an oper- 
atic performance from the standpoint of 
the music teacher, instead of reviewing it 
with regard to the general effect. 

With respect to the second charge, that 
Mr. Henderson has never written appre- 
ciatively of the young singers and play- 
ers, that, I think, has also no founda- 
tion. Presuming that Mr. Henderson 
writes most of the reviews of concerts in 
the Sun, as I understand he does, my 
recollection is that, as a rule, he is very 
fair and, in many instances that could 
be given, has written appreciatively of 
the younger talent. True, his apprecia- 
tion has often been tempered by judi- 
cious criticism, which, by the bye, sing- 
ers and players do not relish, as they 
consider it detrimental to their business 
interests. 

Let me add that there is a point where 
I have disagreed with Mr. Henderson 
and some of his confréres, namely, that 
in their reviews of the performances of 
the older artists, some of whom were 
barely shadows of their former selves, 
they have found superlatives barely suf- 
ficient to express their admiration. 


* * * 


Why did Efrem Zimbalist play “The 
Last Rose of Summer” with Ernst’s 
variations? 

Zimbalist is a serious musician of the 
first rank. He has all the attributes of 
a virtuoso. Personally I prefer him to 
the Mischa Elman type, for the reason 
that one of Elman’s greatest assets is a 
superb self-assurance, while Zimbalist 
adopts a far more modest attitude, per- 
haps because he possesses poetic senti- 
ment and an intellectual understanding, 
besides digital dexterity. 

But why, oh, why, did he play “The 
Last Rose” mit variations? 


It showed a complete misapprehension 
on Mr. Zimbalist’s part as to the musical 
understanding of Americans, and espe- 
cially of the standard in New York. “The 
Last Rose” “Mit Variations” died a nat- 
ural death in the music rooms of the 
young ladies’ schools a generation ago. 

In the second place, this air, which, 
interpolated into the opera of “Martha,” 
helped make its success (although there 
are a good many who believe that the 
composer was Flotow himself), goes back 
beyond the time usually credited to it. 
Some say it is of Celtic origin. Perhaps 
you might find its ultimate source in one 
of those wonderful scrap books which our 
older critics are supposed to have kept 
from the time of ancient Babylonia. 

Anyway, the air and the words arouse 
feelings of tender memories in Anglo- 
Saxons, particularly the English. Adelina 
Patti understood this much better than 
Mr. Zimbalist. I can recall years ago— 
many years ago—when she was singing 
in opera under old Colonel Mapleson at 
the Academy of Music how a crowded 
house stayed long after the curtain was 
down to hear her sing just this song and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” She sang them 
without the slightest effort at vocal 
adornment, with classic simplicity, but 
with wonderful clearness of enunciation, 
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Efrem Zimbalist, Russian violinist, who played the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” (mit variations) at his New York Recital. 





so that every word, indeed every syllable, 
was heard distinctly in that large audi- 
torium. 

Patti brought out the beauty, the 

charm, the sentiment of the sengs. Her 
singing of them has remained in the 
ears of those who heard her all their 
lives. 
So I suggest to Mr. Zimbalist, if he 
essays “The Last Rose” again, to do so 
with that perfect art which is his, to do 
so with the utmost simplicity, without 
the slightest attempt to use the beauti- 
ful air as an opportunity to display a 
lot of meaningless instrumental fire- 
works. 

I think, if he tries it, he will be 
astounded at the reception he will get. 


Apropos of violinists and their pro- 
grams, Albert Spalding seems to have 
won unstinted praise at his opening re- 
cital. The critics seem almost unani- 
mous in giving him credit for a virility 
and breadth of style, combined with in- 
spiration, that in former years he did 
not display, certainly not to the same 
extent. 

It recalls an incident that happened 
some years ago when your editor and Mr. 
Spalding’s father had a disagreement. 
The elder Spalding objected to some crit- 
icism to be his son had been sub- 
jected in your columns, more particularly 
as to whether he had, or had not, reached 
“the maturity of his talent.” 

At that time, you remember, while 
giving Mr. Spalding due credit for his 
work, you took the ground that he had 
yet some distance to go, but that he 
would get there, though I doubt if even 
his warmest friends suspected the won- 
derful development he has shown in the 
last few years. 

In former times Albert Spalding im- 
pressed by the sincerity and the high 
intellectual character of his work, but 


one always felt that there was still 
something lacking to give him that power 
over his audience which many smaller 
talents possess. _ 

The justification of that criticism is 
shown in the fact that I think Mr. 
Spalding would admit himself that he 
has greatly changed, indeed, changed 
so much that it is almost difficult to rec- 
ognize the two personalities, the one of 
to-day and the one of, say, four or five 
years ago, so greatly has he grown in 
artistic stature. It only shows the truth 
of the old adage that “life is short and . 
art is long.” 

As a prominent musician said: “Al- 
bert Spalding to-day stands in a posi- 
tion where it can be said of him that as 
an American violinist, he is fully up to 
the highest standard.” ; 

Only one of the daily papers reviewed 
Mr. Spalding’s work in a manner which 
might be considered unfavorable, but I 
have been told that the criticism was 
not written by the regular critic, but 
by a friend—a violinist. Perhaps that 
explains the “milk in the cocoanut.” 

What a wonder Teresa Carreno is-— 
not only artistically, but personally! 

I can remember her, years ago—how 
many I scarcely like to say—when, in 
the full flush of her wondrous charm and 
comeliness, she gave recitals here and 
carried the town. I particularly recall a 
Sunday night concert at the old Park 
Theater, which was on Broadway, where 
a clothing store stands now, and which 
old-timers recall burned down the very 
night that Lily Langtry, the English 
beauty and actress, was to make her 
début there. This concert was given 
entirely by Mme. Carrefo and her then 
husband, the baritone, Tagliapietra. 
Tagliapietria was a most lovable Italian, 
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with a splendid, virile voice, so no won- 
der the sweet and impressionable Teresa 
fell in love with him. 

The concert was a triumph. Taglia- 
pietra, or “Tag,” as we used to call him, 
was in fine voice, while, under the in- 
spiru-ion of the large and enthusiastic 
audience, la Carreno played with such 
charm, with such impetuosity, that we 
were all carried off our feet, and we 
there and then voted her to be “the 
greatest and the loveliest ever!” 

Now, after all these years, she is again 
with us, gray-haired, it is true, but show- 
ing a vigor and also an intellectual mas- 
tery which place her in the realm of the 
great musicians of our times. 

Do you wonder that I call her a mar- 
vel? 

How many of you know that MacDow- 
ell was perhaps her greatest pupil, so 
that she played his Keltic Sonata with 
wonderful impressive effect? 

And that reminds me that there is an- 
other very talented pupil of hers in this 
city doing good work not only as a 
teacher, but as a recitalist, and his name 
is Leslie Hodgson. He has been a mem- 
ber of your staff from the beginning. 

* 


The Chicago critics have been exer- 
cising their ability at the expense of 
Josef Hofmann. Frederick Donaghey, in 
the Chicago Tribune, said of him: 

“Hofmann, in all the years since he 
first came among us as something dan- 
gerously like an infant prodigy, so ef- 
fectively was he Barnum’d, has never 
given the slightest reason for uncertain- 
ty as to just what would be his mood 
and attitude; they are, like his fingers, 
inevitable. He was yesterday—as al- 
ways—the great artist with his feet on 
the ground, playing a great work greatly 
and, I should say, as nobody else could, 
but failing, as ever, to establish an emo- 
tional bond with his audience. His in- 
terpretations, whatever the music, are 
as free of sentiment as of sentimentality 

“All the qualities that make him great 
were employed in the concert-mechanica] 
mastery twined with intellectual power; 
his clean, dazzling fingering; his gift 
for sustained, unbroken, thumpless utter- 
ance even in the slowest passages; the 
sheerness of his velocity; the deft join- 


ing of chords without pedal fuss and 
flutter, and, always and ever—and most 
bewildering and inexplicable because cf 
the very lack of emotional life in his 
playing—the unfailing, flawless rhythm. 
Hofmann, as always in passages of the 
kind, was incredible when he went, with 
his stoic’s soul, singing through the love- 
ly, intermezzo-like link between the first 
movement and the brilliant rondo.” 

Some of the points made by my emi- 
nent friend, Donaghey, appeal to me. 
At the same time, I present it as a speci- 
men of the musical criticism which now 
prevails in the Windy City. 

* * * 

According to Mr. W. B. Chase of the 
Evening Sun one of the notable events 
of the opening musical season is that 
Walter Damrosch has had his hair cut 
and gave the first New York Symphony 
matinée in Avolian Hall without a speech. 

As Mr. Chase says, the audience that 
used to gaze in admiration on “the old 
rakish forelock” can now contemplate a 
“wonderful new aura a@ la pompadour.” 
Anyway, Walter still looks younger than 
his years—to see him one would never 
think that this is the thirty-second year 
that he has been with the orchestra, nor 
would one think that it was many, many 
years ago that he conducted at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, succeeding his 
father, the late Leopold Damrosch, and, 
as many thought, succeeding him too 
young, which resulted in many people 
having no fair estimate of his talent, 
because they still judge it by what he 
did when he was not long out of his 
teens. 

The season for his orchestra at A®olian 
Hall promises to be remarkably success- 
ful. I hear that the seats are virtually 
sold out and that the additional series 
of concerts at Carnegie Hall promises to 
be just as successful. 

* * * 

When great authorities disagree, it is 
exceedingly difficult to decide between 
them. Here is dear Frieda Hempel, who 
has been spending her summer in Switz- 
erland, telling us on her arrival that she 
had noted while she was in Germany 
that the women were becoming thinner 
and more “elegant,” because of their 
patriotic activity and their more or less 
abstinence from fattening victuals, owing 
to the shortage of food, which she ad- 
mitted exists in Germany, but that there 
was no starvation that she saw. 

On the other hand, Herma Menth, the 
pianist, the wife of Prof. Moritz Stoehr, 
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who recently returned from Vienna, says 
that she gained ten pounds during her 
three months’ visit in Germany and Aus- 
tria, and points to the ten pounds which 
she carries on her person as proof posi- 
tive that there is still plenty to eat over 
there and that there is absolutely no 
danger of starvation. 

At the same time, Mme. Menth admits 
that the food in Austria is scientifically 
distributed, which can be readily be- 
lieved by anyone who sees her own sym- 
metrical figure. 

* * * 

To show you the wonderful effect your 
editor’s propaganda in arousing interest 
in music is having all over the country, 
let me quote you from an advertisement 
of a party by the name of W. G. Garner, 
who recently advertised for a wife in a 
Long Island paper. 

In enumerating a list of his accom- 
plishments he stated that he is thirty- 
two years old, “a pretty man,” that he 
is sound of mind and fond of all kinds 
of work. But he especially commends 
himself on the ground that he is a “great 
singer and a music player,” to which he 
adds as a final appeal that he is also a 
“churchman.” 

This certainly is exceptional when you 
think how few “great singers and music 
players” are “churchmen.” Mr. Garner 
adds that he is looking for a young 
woman, but he is liberal enough to say 
that if he cannot get one, “a widow will 
do,” as he wants to start housekeeping 
“before winter time.” 

So, if there are any widows around 
who are still ambitious of matrimony 
there is a chance for them on Long Island 
by communicating with Mr. Garner, “a 
great singer and a music player,” at 
Huntington, Long Island, says 

Your MEPHISTO. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Needs $60,000 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 29.—The anony- 
mous art patron of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra has announced his intention of 
withdrawing his offer to pay the deficit 
of the orchestra for five years if the 
$500,000 endowment fund is not com- 
pletely subscribed by the public by Nov. 
15. At present $88,000 for each of the 
next five years is subscribed. It is nec- 
essary to collect $12,000 from the gen- 
eral public to make up the first $100,000 
by Nov. 15. Under the patron’s condi- 
tions, subscriptions must be made for the 
entire five years, so that in reality 
$60,000 will have to be guaranteed. 
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CONCERNING THE 


Werrenrath Recital 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Saturday, October 14th 


Mr. Aldrich in the ‘‘New York Times,’’ 
October 15, 1916: 


“Beauty and richness of voice, a polished style, and a_ perfectly 
developed method, finish of diction, and a deeply musical intelligence 
make his singing a delight to the discriminating.” 


Mr. Henderson in the ‘‘New York Sun,”’ 
October 15, 1916: 


“He is one of the best of American singers and one of the fore- 


most of the song interpreters of this time. 
. 


PERCY RECTOR 


BALTIMORE PUBLIC 
ASKED TO FINANCE 
OPERA PROJECT 


New Corporation Proposes to Bring 
Expensive Troupes to City— 
Stockholders to Share Profit or 
Loss— Will First Test Scheme 
with $8000 Investment—Plan 
Total Capitalization of $25,000 
with Shares Costing $50 Each 
—To Avoid Having Few Guar- 
antors Bear Large Deficits 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Oct. 26.—For the 
purpose of guaranteeing an annual 
season of grand opera for Baltimore, 
the Musical Art Corporation has been 
formed. There is to be a capitalization 
of stock at $25,000, and it is proposed 
to ask public subscriptions to the stock. 


This method will allow the subscribers 
to share in the profits of the enterprise, 
if any, and through it the burden of 
bringing expensive opera companies to 
Baltimore will not be resting upon the 
shoulders of a few guarantors, as in the 
ast. 

. Should any profits accrue, they may 
at the discretion of the directors either 
be shared by the stockholders or be used 
for promoting artistic ventures not 
likely to be profitable. Subscribers may 
pay the full amount or may pay one- 
third at the time of the subscription and 
the remaining thirds on Nov. 1, 1917 
and 1918. 

At present it is planned to use only 
about $8,000 of the capital, so that the 
practicability of the idea can be fully 
tested, and, if necessary, can be aban- 
doned if there are prospects of a loss. 

The incorporators of the company are 
Dr. A. R. Dohme, Frederick H. Gottlieb 
and Edwin Litchfield Turnbull. Among 
the board of directors for the first year 
are Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, J. Hens- 
ley Johnson, Ral Parr, W. Bladen 
Lowndes, Wright Nicols and Elizabeth 
Ellen Starr. F.C. B. 
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The combination of ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, 
JOHN BARNES WELLS, a Steinway Piano 
and a Lyon and Healy Harp, present a pro- 
gram of surpassing excellence. 
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New York’s Editorial Welcome 


to the 


BOSTON-NATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Max Rabinoff, Managing Director 


Lexington Theatre 


A New Opera House 


Many New Yorkers are bound to regret 
that it is not Oscar Hammerstein himself 
who will open as an opera house the theatre 
he built for that purpose in Lexington 
avenue. The return of that most remark- 
able of impresarios to local operatic activity 
is reserved for a later date and probably 
another theatre. Meantime the memory of 
the builder will be present with all when 
Max Rabinoff begins his brief season of 
opera there next month. The memory will 
be the brighter because the opening opera, 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” was last per- 
formed in New York under Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s auspices at his Manhattan Opera 
House, and the title role will be sung by a 


Lexington Ave. 
at 51st St. 


tenor whom Mr. Hammerstein introduced 
to the American public—Giovanni Zenatello. 


‘Andrea Chenier” was first given in New 
York twenty years ago by the short-lived 
Mapleson company. It was then an ultra- 
modern opera. It is that no longer, but it 
has remained its composer’s best work in 
spite of the “Fedora,” the “Siberia” and the 
‘‘Sans-Gene” which have followed it. The 
stirring libretto, laid in the most vivid days 
of the “French Revolution,” is in tune with 
the martial spirit of the epoch we are living 
in now. Mr. Rabinoff has made a capital 
choice for his Lexington opening and de- 
serves therefor the gratitude and support 
of the New York public. 

—The Globe, New York 
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Week of Nov. 6 


Opera in America 
On November 6 the 


Grand Opera Company will open a season 


Boston-National 


at the Lexington Theatre on East Fifty- 
first street. This organization demonstrated 
its quality last year at the Manhattan Opera 
House, through the singing and impersona- 
tion of artists like Baklanoff—a great lago 
—Zenatello—the American Chalmers —a 
younger brother of Scotti—and that ex 
quisitely muted Butterfly Tamaki Miura, 
who will soon essay Iris, the role presented 


at the Metropolitan by Bort. 


—Evening Sun, New York 
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Nov. 6 and 11 


ANDREA 
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Tues. Eve. & Sat. Mat. 
Nov. 7 and 11 


MADAMA 
BUTTERFLY 


Wed. Eve. 
Nov. 8 
L’AMORE DEI. 
TRE RE 
by 
Montemezzi 
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Nov. 9 


IRIS © | 


Fri. Eve. 
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Luisa Villani 
George Baklanoff 
Virgilio Lazzari 
Maria Winietskaja 
Dorothy Follis 
Francesca Peralta 
Paolo Ananian 


Tamaki Miura 
Riccardo Martin 
Thomas Chalmers 
Elvira Leveroni 
Georgio Puliti 
Paolo Ananian 


Jose Mardones 
George Baklanoff 
Giovanni Zenatello 

Romeo Boscacci 

Elvira Leveroni 

Fely Clement 
Ernesto Giaccone 


Tamaki Miura 
Tovio Kittay . 
Thomas Chalmers 


Elvira Leveroni 


Jose Mardones 


Guiseppe Gaudenzi 
Mabel Riegelman 
Auguste Bouilliez 

Virgilio Lazzari 
Georgio Puliti 
Paolo Ananian 


Conductors, Roberto Moranzoni and Fulgenzio Guerrieri 


THE SECOND COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 


_ Following the New York engagement, the Boston-National Grand Opera Company will con- 
tinue its second United States coast-to-coast tour, which was begun October 9th last, at Springfield, 


Mass. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati and forty 


other cities will be visited by this organization between the present time and the middle of next May. 


For the first time in the history of music in America, grand opera of the same artistic excellence 
as prevails in the foremost art centers in the world will be taken to those communities which here- 


tofore have had such performances only at rare intervals. 


Internationally famous singing artists, 


distinguished musical directors, and an orchestra and chorus of superlative quality are factors that 
have placed the Boston-National Grand Opera Company on its present high plane. Similar supe- 
riority in scenic investiture and costumes is also a distinguishing Boston-National characteristic. 
Opera in which every unit is complete is the outstanding feature of the performances of the Boston- 
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National Grand Opera Company. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Famous Woman Pianist Blossoms Out as a Ballet Composer— Ysaye Again a Commanding Figure in 
London’s Music World as the New Season Opens—Festivals Sir Thomas Beecham’s Pet 
Abomination— American Soprano Introduces New ‘Ballads’? in London—Bach Needed More 
Than Ever Now, Says Well-Known English Composer—Puccini Making Progress on His 
New Works, Has His “Swallow” All Ready to Fly—Former New York Teacher Offers Prize 




















ITTLE is heard of Sophie Menter 
nowadays. Although but little 
older than some of the great pianists 
still before the public in the plenitude of 
their powers, she seems to belong to a 
generation now past and gone. But this 
may be partly due to the fact that she 
has been in poor health for some time 
past. 

Latterly this artist, who at one time 
was supposed to lead all the rest of her 
sex as a pianist, has been composing. 
She has written music for a ballet-panto- 
mime which is to be produced in Vienna 
some time in the early part of the sea- 
son. Frau Menter has not composed a 
great deal in the past. A “Hungarian 
Fantasy” she wrote for the pianoforte 
with orchestral background was brought 
forward a few seasons ago by a a pupil 
of hers named Alice Ripper, a Hunga- 
rian who has succeeded in making an 
agreeable impression on audiences in 
Austria and Germany. 

* * * 

UGENE YSAYE was the dominating 
figure at the first of a new series 
of war-benefit concerts arranged in Lon- 
don by the Belgian viola player, Lionel 
Tertis. Associated with the great Bel- 
gian violinist was Margarita d’Alverez, 
the Peruvian contralto, who makes her 
home in the English metropolis now- 
adays. Wilhelmina Sugghia, the Portu- 
guese ‘cellist, the erstwhile wife of Pablo 
Casals, is to play at one of the subse- 
quent concerts. One of the leading Lon- 
don critics refers to her as “that great 

violoncellist, Mme. Sugghia.” 

At the first of the New Queen’s Hail 
Orchestra’s new series of concerts, un- 
der Sir Henry Wood’s direction, a nov- 
elty by Gabriel Pierné, of ‘Children’s 
Crusade” fame, was provided in a Pre- 
lude for orchestra entitled “Les Cathé- 
drales.” Pierné is known here only as a 
composer, but in Paris he has been com- 
ing to the fore of late years as a con- 
ducter. At the outset of his career he 
relied upon his organ-playing for his 
bread and butter—he succeeded César 
l'ranck as organist of the Church of 
Sainte Clothilde in Paris. 

Granados’s symphonic poem, “Dante,” 
had its first performance in England, at 
the second concert and Spain will also 
contribute the novelty of the third, name- 
ly, Turina’s “Procession du Rocio,” a 
symphonic work in two movements. 

The perennially youthful Vladimir de 
Pachmann, who has never found playing 
with orchestra very much to his taste, 
pleased his London public in such marked 
measure when he played the Chopin con- 
certos at concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society’ last season that he has been per- 
suaded to play his favorite composer’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, with 
orchestral support, at one of the next of 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s con- 
certs. 

* * * 
HOMAS BEECHAM, now one of the 
most conspicuous musical sons of a 


country to whose heart festivals are espe- 
cially dear, had the temerity when speak- 
ing in Birmingham the other day to 
brand the festival as “an effete, obsolete 
and to some extent pernicious institu- 
tion,” and to declare that the sooner it 
is done away with, the better. 


especially smacks of ballad concert flavor. 
The American soprano’s first number 
was the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” 

These concerts, which are a special in- 
stitution of the publishing house of 
Boosey and provide an official hearing 
for the firm’s new songs, are now 


. . i Dan Godfrey as its musical di- 

rector, Bournemouth, through its 
Municipal Orchestra, has attained a posi- 
tion of peculiar significance in England’s 
music world. Now this conductor has 
inspired wonder and amazement in the 
mind of the London Daily Telegraph’s 
“Musicus,” who cannot understand how 
he can offer his Bournemouth patrons 
sixteen concert programs in two months 
on every one of which is featured at 
least one new work, whereas in London, 
with the rarest possible exception “the 
changes are forever being rung on the 
same old stuff.” 

Indeed, the conductor with the name 
of illustrious musical history announces 
no fewer than fifty-five new works for his 
series of concerts, and of these twenty- 
one are by native composers. Where is 
America’s Dan Godfrey? 

Among these novelties are two piano- 
forte concertos, the one by Sir Charles 
Stanford, which Harold Bauer played at 
the Norfolk (Conn.) Festival, for which 





The Sistine Choir in the Sistine Chapel a t the Vatican in Rome, Soloists of Which Will Soon Make a Tour of America 


AKING her reappearance in the city 
that accepted Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s professed opinion of her prima 
donna merits, Felice Lyne entered into 
the “ballad” spirit of the London Ballad 
Concert, at which she and Melsa, the 
Russian violinist, and Herbert Cave, the 
new ex-chorusman tenor, headed the list 
of performers, by singing Charles Mar- 
shall’s new song, “Oh, Virgin Rose” and 


. a new song by Lady Garloch called “We 


Have a Dreamland, You and I,” which 
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Monday-Morning Musicales 


HOTEL PLAZA 
; New York 


Miss Florence E. Markel begs to announce a series of six morning 

musicales to be held in the ‘‘White and Gold Room” of The Plaza 
on the following Mondays at 11 o’clock: November 13th, December 
11th, January 15th, February 19th, March 12th, April 16th. 


Subscription: $5.00 for the series. Single tickets, $1.50 
The Artists engaged to date: 
Klaire Dowsey 


Gerald Maas 
Albert C. McKenna 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch Erno Rapee 

Wm. Pomeroy Frost Mrs. Robert Toedt 


Subscriptions may be had by addressing 


Miss Florence E. Markel, 43 West 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2625 


Mana Zucca 
Sinsheimer Quartet 
Bernard Sinsheimer 
obert Toedt 
Joseph Kovarik 
William Durieux 
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fifty-first season. 


entering upon their 
*x * * 


ODERNISTS in music have no 
champion in Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, who says we need Bach more 
than ever at present, “were it only to 
help to preserve our sanity and protect 
us from the deteriorating curiosities of 
an up-to-date keyboard literature which 
is spoiling the ears and sapping the 
minds of our young people.” The great 
Johann Sebastian is the best musical 
“vacuum-cleaner” he knows. 

Of course, there are those who will 
call Sir Alexander an old fogey, but that 
will not cause him any perturbation. He 
has a German counterpart in Heinrich 
Barth, the veteran pianoforte pedagogue 
of Berlin, who left the Royal High 
School of Music soon after Joachim’s 
death. Barth used to say that after 
hearing “Tristan und Isolde” he had to 
hurry home and wash out his ears with 
Mozart. 

The English composer says of the 
modern output in music that most of it 
seems to come into the world with. a 
grievance; it seems to be always In pain; 
it rarely smiles, certainly never laughs, 
and is generally of a morbid disposition. 
“So far from regretting having been 
born in the now far-distant Mid-Vic- 
torian era,” he makes confession, “T 
sometimes regard that fact as a kind of 
blessing, because if this miscalled ‘ad- 
vance’ meets with encouragement, I shall 
be allowed—in the ordinary course of 
nature—to make my escape from much 
thoroughly undeserved, punishment and 
torture. Some one said to me lately, ‘My 
dear sir, it is the Age!’ Not so. The 
Age will always be just what we all 
want it to be, and help to make it,” 


it was written two or three years ago, 
and the other by Juliette Folville, a com- 
poser hitherto unknown. Among the 
larger works for orchestra will be Ar- 
thur Hinton’s “Endymion” and Learmont 
Drysdale’s “Tom, the Rhymer.” 


OW that Puccini has “La Rondini” 
(“The Swallow”) all ready to fly, 
he will doubtless hasten to put the finish- 
ing touches on “La Houppelande,” the 
ghastly little tragedy of barge life on the 
Seine, taken from Didur Gold’s French 
play of that name. This is a one-act 
work to require from an hour to an hour 
and a half for the playing, and from the 
lurid atmosphere of its plot, which has 
already been told, it should make a con- 
genial bill companion for either. “I 
Pagliacci” or “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
But when this is completed there will 
still be unfinished the third of the three 
works Puccini took in hand at prac- 
tically the same time. This, an evening- 
filling opera, is to bear the title, “Anima 
Allegra,” the name of the comedy by 
Guntero, from which it is adapted. 
When the composer of “La Bohéme” 
first read the play, says the London Mu- 
sical Times, he felt convinced that he 
had found a subject that thoroughly ap- 
pealed to him. When later the piece was 
announced for performance at Turin, in 
all excitement he hurried to the theater 
to see it. He was, however, disappoint- 
ed. The play seemed different from 
what he had imagined it would be; but 
the subject continued to haunt him. 
Some time after, when traveling by 
train with a friend, he broke a_ long 
silence and considerably startled his 
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companion by exclaiming, “I have it!” 
“Yes,” he replied to his friend’s inquiry, 
“IT see my way to the opera provided 
Act 2 is entirely remodeled and other 
changes are made in Acts 1 and 3.” 
When the train stopped he at once tele- 
graphed to his publishers at Milan, and 
when he arrived at that city he found 
his librettist awaiting him. The desired 
changes were rapidly effected. Several 
of the characters in the play were sup- 
pressed, while others were strengthened 
and made of greater importance for op- 
eratic purposes. 

If this is to be a Farrar opera the 
American prima donna will have an op- 
portunity of cultivating the acquaintance 
of pigeons, instead of geese, as in Humper- 
dinck’s “Kénigskinder.” In the ancient 
castle of the Aarrayanes dwells the old 
Marchesa Mercédés—austere and grim 
as the old chateau in which she lives, 
where sounds of gayety and laughter have 
not been heard within the memory of 
man. Her son Pedro pays her an occa- 
sional flying visit—generally when he is 
in want of money—but flees as soon as 
possible, for, as he sings: 


“Youth has need of life, light and love, 
IIere one feels buried alive!” 


asscessssasccsesess 





To Music Teachers and Students 


The most laudable and widely agitated movement in professional 
musical circles at present, proposes— 


1st— The Standardization of Music Teaching and Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for Music 
Study Under Outside Teachers. 


“PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
of PIANO LESSONS” 


Editor-in-Chief 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Co-Editors 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
EMIL SAUER 
The 


Executive Editor 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 
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Late W. S. B. MATHEWS 


is a complete course of correlated, text-material, consisting of carefully graded Lessons, 
Exercises, Studies and Annotated Compositions. 


It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private Piano Teacher, Public School, 
Conservatory and University to work in perfect harmony with each other. 
schocls, conservatories, and private teachers have adopted it. 
Institutions have approved it as a means of allowing 
School Credit for outside Music Study. 

The Society will submit text-material for inspection to 
those interested. 

Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and 
pupils before starting fall classes. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


LONDON 


The opera opens when Pearo 1s paying 
one of his infrequent visits, but this time 
things are about to change. His pretty 
cousin Lolita, who has been absent for 
some years, is about to return. She duly 
arrives, with her companion Corallina, 
and is received with all the stiff cere- 
mony of a young queen. Beautiful and 
light-hearted, she brings with her an at- 
mosphere of gayety which by no means 
has the approval of the Marchesa or of 
the solemn homme d’affaires, Don Eligio. 

A few days later (Act. 2) the girls 
decide that, unknown to anyone, they 
will take a ramble in the country and 
visit a “festa” which is to be held in 
honor of a newly-wedded pair. The 
persants and gypsies in the hillside camp 
are awed by the beauty of Lolita, and a 
peasant-poet makes impromptu verses ir 
her honor. The bridal procession ap- 
proaches and all beg Lolita to stand 
sponsor to the bride. She graciously con- 
sents, and drawing near, murmurs, “Only 
those can live happily who console others 
in sorrow, who can bring gayety and life 
into sadness of heart, for these mean 
life.” These words call forth enthusiastic 
applause from the crowd, who regard Lo- 
lita as a very Madonna sent specially 
to their festival. 

Suddenly Pedro appears, solemn of 
mien, and tells the girls that he has been 
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MME. TERESA CARRENO 


announces that as the result of many requests, she 
will conduct a series of interpretative classes in 
advanced pianoforte playing at her apartments, 740 
Wrest End Avenue, New York, at times that will 
not conflict with her concert tours. 
regarding these classes may be obtained from 
Mme. Carreno’s secretary at the above address. 


Information 





sent by the Marchesa to conduct them 
home at once. Lolita’s reply is that she 
is enjoying herself, and intends to re- 
main, «nd she adds with unmistakable 
meaning, “If you liked me, you also 
would stay'” Is it necessary to add that 
Pedro at once accommodates himself to 
the situation? 

The “festa” is at its height and Lolita, 
radiant with joy, is singing with all her 
soul of youth and happiness, when, 
breathless and consumed with indigna- 
tion, Don Eligio arrives. He, too, has 
been sent in quest of the missing giris. 
Lolita defies him. Running to the neigh- 
boring church, she ascends the steep 
stairs to the belfry, when she waves her 
hand to the crowd beneath. Then swiftly 
she sets the bells in motion, and scores 
of pigeons fly out from their peaceful 
retreat, whirling round her so as al- 
most to hide her from view. Breaking 
again into song, she calls down blessings 
on one and all. In the last act, Pedro 
vows that Lolita has endeared to him 
the once dreary chateau whence he had 
always fled, and that her presence en- 
chains him to its grim and forbidding 
walls. And he adds: “My love began 
on that blest day when I came to seek 
you on the hillside at the marriage 
feast.” They fall into each other’s arms. 
The Marchesa, accompanied by retainers, 
appears on the veranda above. They 
shower blossoms on the happy pair, and 
sing in chorus, “Amore! Amore! 
Amore!” 

We hear nothing more now of the op- 
era, with rural England for a_back- 
ground, which Puccini once had in mind 
for our Geraldine, and, of course, the 
fact that he—very sensibly—has decided 
not to try to make use of Ouida’s “Two 
Little Wooden Shoes” is now an old 
story. 

So for “Anima Allegra,”.with none of 
the inherent tragic element of “Butter- 
fly,” “Bohéme,” “Tosca” or “Manon 
Lescaut,” it would seem that its dra- 
matic possibilities are rather colorless 
for a Puccini. 

ok * * 

SINGING teacher well known in 

New York, but now living in Lon- 
don, has undertaken to stimulate the 
productivity of British composers in 
war-time. It is Hermann Klein, who, it 
will be remembered, returned to England 
after an experiment he tried out of giv- 
ing a special Sunday afternoon series of 
“intimate” concerts with three or four 
artists on the program proved too dis- 
couraging to justify any further. altru- 
istic expenditure of effort on his part 
here. 

Mr. Klein is offering a prize of fifty 
dollars for the best trio for female 
voices submitted and, spurred on appar- 
ently by his initiative, the committee for 
assisting musicians in war-time is now 
offering a prize of $200 for the best 
violin-and-piano sonata still in manu- 
script. In this case Albert Sammons, the 
London violinist; William Murdoch, the 
Australian pianist, and Percy Pitt are 
to be the judges. 

* *” 

HE War Emergency Concerts, de- 
signed to provide engagements for 
English concert artists in these lean war 
years and given in London and the Prov- 
inces, under Isidore de Lara’s direction, 
have made a most commendable record. 
Some 500 of these concerts have now 
been given, making it possible to pay out 
$19,500 in fees to 500 artists for 3300 
engagements, as the statistics show, and, 
moreover, the programs given have 
brought forward 155 new works by Brit- 

ish composers. J. L. H. 


Special Instruments Imported for Zan- 
donai’s “Francesca” 


For the forthcoming American pre- 
miére of Riccardo Zandonai’s opera, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” at the Metro- 


politan Opera House, it has been neces- 
sary, in addition to the great preparation 
in the way of rehearsing the singers who 
are to interpret the work, to import from 
[Italy a number of special instruments 
which Maestro Zandonai calls for in his 
claborate partitur. These instruments 
have been specially constructed in Milan 
for the house of G. Ricordi, which is the 
owner of the work. They are now in the 
possession of the American branch of the 
house of Ricordi in New York. These 
include the viola pomposa, a large instru- 
ment, similar in size to the old viola da 
gamba, but bearing also a relation to the 
viola d’amore in that it has two sets of 
strings, one of them under the regular 
bridge. The viola pomposa plays an im- 
portant part in the instrumental investi- 
ture of the opera, since a leading motive 
is assigned to it by the composer. There 
is also a large lute, a bass flute, an oboe 
of individual character, all of which will 
be heard when the opera is produced some 
time in December. 





May Peterson, Soprano, Sings Return 
Engagement at Aurora, N. Y. 


May Peterson, soprano, last week sang 
a return engagement at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. Miss Peterson is now on 
a tour to cover the Middle and South 
West. 
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A Remarkable Soprano 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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WHITE 


Prima Donna Soprano 
(Formerly with the Chicago Opera Co.) 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ARNOLD VOLPE, Director 


176 West 77th St., New York 


A Complete and Modern Music 
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it was Mr. Werrenrath. 





HAROLD LAND —B2ARITONE 


Now Booking for Next Season 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 


COMMENTS ON YONKERS RECITAL 
‘Last night a large audience heard Mr. Land. , .. 
Then of course McCormack is 
tone had chosen two particularly difficult numbers to 
the recitative and aria from ‘‘Scipio.’’ 
ticularly fitted for heroic expression. 
in its lower register, it is clear and sweet throughout its wide range, and 
the singer’s ability despite his youth is beyond question. 
is in grave earnest, and whenever he ap 
his previous appearance is apparent.’’—Dat 


RESIDENCE STUDIO “Green Gabies,”’ Yonkers, N. Y. Tel, 3063 Yonkers 
STUDIO No. 11, Bariow Buliding, Trenton, New Jersey, Mondays 








The night before 
ming. The bari- 
pen his program, 

- «» Mr. Land’s voice is par- 
It has the qualities of a true bass 


In addition, he 
rs in recital his advance over 
News. 
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WEEK OF OPERA AT 
LEXINGTON THEATER 


Boston-National Con pany to 
Dedicate Building to P-r, ose 
Intended by Hammerste n 


Next Monday night (Nov. 6) the first 
performance of grand opera will be given. 
in New York’s Lexington Theater at 
Lexington Avenue and Fifty-first Street, 


by the Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company. When Oscar Hammerstein 


built this house he expected to dedicate 
it to opera. Mr. Hammerstein had con- 
tracted with distinguished Europea 
artists for his first New York effort after 
disposing of his Manhattan Opera and 
Philadelphia Opera properties to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. But the 
courts interpreted Mr. Hammerstein’s 
contract with the Metropolitan as one 
prohibiting him from giving operas in 
New York until 1920. 

Now the Boston-National is the organ- 
ization which will have the first oppor- 
tunity to test the merits of an auditorium 
which Mr. Hammerstein said he regard- 
ed as the finest ever built in which to 
give opera. Mr. Hammerstein was also 
a firm believer in the location of the Lex- 
ington Theater as accessible to the great- 
est number of New York people. Because 
of all this, there is much interest being 
shown in the coming performances of the 
enterprise guided by Max Rabinoff. 

In several respects the répertoire is 
of particular interest. There will be the 
first performance in this city since the 
old Manhattan Opera House days of 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” and it is 
said that Giordano himself wrote to Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, who is to sing the title 
role, that he regarded the cast as one of 
the most evenly balanced that had ever 
appeared in this work. 

The two performances which are to 
be given on Monday and Saturday nights 
of the Boston-National engagement at 
the Lexington will not, however, be the 
only ones in which the e'ement of novelty 
appears. Mascagni’s “Iris,” which was 
revived the year before last by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, is to have a 
performance with Tamaki Miura on 
Thursday evening. Appearing with the 
Japanese prima donna will be Riccardo 
Martin, Jose Mardones, Thomas 
Chalmers, Elvira Leveroni and Romeo 
Boseacci, with Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducting. 

Reports of the “Iris” performances 
already given by the Boston-National in 
Indiznapolis and elsewhere indicate that 
in a number of respects it will differ 
from the presentations offered the year 
before last by the Me‘rovo'itan. There 
will be, first of all, the appearance of a 
Japanese woman in the role of Jris. The 
manner in which Mme. Miura will in- 
lerpret the dramatic aspects of this char- 
acter is sufficient to quicken the anticipa- 
tion of the public. Then there will be 
the settings which were designed in 
Japan by the Japanese artist, Ikuma 
Arishima, and the costuming which we 
are informed gives a new note to this 
work of Mascagni’s. 

Tuesday (Election Evening) “Madama 
Butterfly” will be given with a cast 





ANTENNA AUTON ET 


The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


This unique school which offers a faculty and 
facilities for study not equalled by any other 
similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
dents to secure the best available positions 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT THE SCHOOL: 
ORGAN 


Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Orchestration 
Proof-Reading of Music 
Keyboard Work 
Accompanying 
~hoir Directing 
Organ Tuning 
Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
Etc., etc. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
44 W. 12th St., New York 
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Stars of the Eoston-National Opera Company, 
Tamaki Miura as “Iris” in Mascagni’s Opera. 
Auguste Bouilliez, the Company’s New Baritone. 

‘““Escamillo’’ in 


Teyte. No. 7, Thomas Chalmers as 


No. 9, Jose Mardones in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 


which will include Miura, Martin, 
Chalmers, Leveroni, Boscacci, Puliti and 
Ananian. What should be of special in- 
terest is the local début as conductor of 
I'ulgenzio Guerrieri, of whom many ex- 
cellent things have been said. For 
the Wednesday evening performance 
“T’Amore Dei Tre Re” is announced. 
The cast will be identical, with the ex- 
ception of Zenatello, who replaces Fer- 
rari-Fontana, with the one that appeared 
in the Montemezzi work in the Boston- 
National’s New York engagement of a 
year ago. Others in the cast are Luisa 
Villani, as Fiora; George Baklanoff, as 
Manfredo, and Jose Mardones, as Archi- 
baldo. Moranzoni will conduct this work 
in addition to “Andrea Chenier” and “La 
Bohéme.” The “Bohéme” performance 
is scheduled for Friday evening, with 
Maggie Teyte, Riccardo Martin, Mabel 
Riegelman, Auguste Bouilliez, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Giorgio Puliti and Paolo Anan- 
ian. Two of these singers, Bouilliez and 
Lazzari, have never appeared in opera in 
this city. Bouilliez’s last important ap- 
pearance was during the spring Covent 
Garden engagement of the Beecham Op- 
era Company. London critics had much 
of a commendatory naturé to say about 
his voice. Lazzari is a basso. 

The répertoire and casts for the entire 
week follow: 


Monday evening, Nov. 6, Giordano’s “An- 
drea Chenier.” Andrea Chenier, Giovanni 
Zenatello: Gerard, George Baklanoff; Made- 
leine, Luisa Villani; Bersi, Dorothy Follis; 
La Contesse, Francesca Peralta; Madelon, 
Maria Winietskaja, Roucher, Virgilio Laz- 
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zari; Il Romanziero and Sans-Culotte, Paolo 
Ananian; Fouquier, Giorgio Puliti; Un In- 
credible and L’Abate Poete, Romeo Boscaccl , 
Dumas, Sallustio Civai; Schmid, Nero Villar. 
Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni. 
Tuesday evening, Nov. _ Puccini's 
‘Madama _ Butterfly.’’ Cio-Cio-San, Tamaki 
Miura; Pinkerton, Riccardo Martin; Sharp- 
less, Thomas Chalmers ; Suzuki, Elvira Lev- 
eroni; Goro, Romeo Boscacci ; Yamadori and 
Commissioner, Giorgio Puliti; Lo Zio Bonzo, 
Paolo Ananian; Kate Pinkerton, Maria Lara. 
Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni. Followed 
by ballet from Borodine’s ‘Prince Igor.” | 
“Wednesday evening, Nov. 8, Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore Dei Tre Re.” Flora, Luisa Villani ; 
Manfredo, George Baklanoff ; Archibaldo, 
Jose Mardones; Avito, Giovanno Zenatello ; 
Flaminio, Ernesto Giaccone ; Ancella, Maria 
Lara: Una Vecchia, Elvira Leveroni; Un 
Giovanetto, Romeo Boscacci; Una Giovan- 


al New Yerk Engagement Next Week at the Lexington Theater. 
No. 2, Riccardo Martin as ‘‘Rodolfo”’ in “Boheme.” ° 
No. 5, George Baklanoff as ‘‘Scarpia”’ in ‘Tosca. 
Giovanni 
No. 10, Mabel Riegelmann as “Gretel” in ‘‘Hansel und Gretel.’’ 
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No. 1, 
No. 3, Luisa Villani, Soprano. No, 4, 
No. 6, a New Portrait of Maggie 


Zenatello in ‘Tales of Hoffmann.” 


etta, Fely Roberto 
Moranzoni. 


Thursday 


Clement. Conductor, 


evening, Nov. 9%, Mascagni’s 


“Tris.” Il Cieco, Jose Mardones; Iris, Tamaki 
Miura; Osaka, ticcardo Martin; Kyoto, 
Thomas Chalmers; Una Guecha, Elvira 


Merciame and Un Cencione, 
Conductor, Roberto Moran- 
Ballet from Borodine’s 


Leveroni; Un 
Romeo Boscacci. 
zoni. Followed by 
*?rince Igor.”’ 


Friday evening, Nov. 10, ~Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme.”’ Mimi, Maggie Teyte; Rodolfo, 
Riccardo Martin; Marcello, Auguste Bouil- 


liez: Musetta, Mabel Riegelman ; Colline, Vir- 
gillio Lazzari; Schaunard, Giorgio Puliti ; 
Benoit and Alcindoro, Paoio Ananian. Con- 
ductor, Roberto Moranzoni. 

Saturday afteroon, Nov. 11, ‘‘Madama But- 
terfly,’ with the same cast appearing Tues- 
day evening. Saturday evening, ‘‘Andrea 
Chenier,” with the cast appearing Monday 
evening. 





WALTER 
HENRY 
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‘with an Arensky “Concert de Salon” play: graye sho ence, "¢ Ron’, Hizey fal restored to health—was going to play 


!to piano accompaniment by Arthur 
i} Loesser. The pair were at their allied 


ane own 

Amove cen Seung Mott os Por soe ""-| yesterday afternoon, Carnegie Hall, or 
islet ® eeitted Bhi 
i 


ba Crowding New York’s musical calen- = 
st | dar from more accustomed halls to the New York, Wednesday, Oct. 25, 
he| first of local theatres thus engaged! << —--—--—- 
~ he | Came Maud Powell yesterday at the. ae 
Cort, where the foremost native artist, tne 
y. played a violin programme of intcrna- iJ I 4 ical MUSIE AND DRAMA 
tional scope and significance. Like her yenc®: asset, no int See es 8 6 (len- 
= warrior uncle, who revealed the Grand : venst nist and ene hag owell apd * aoe ‘ 
i Canyon to white men, this famous _ pecomnhny Der oy. Stone co style © ee CO Maud Powell an Enchantress. 
‘i i- svt m ( Be. . F 
f pty Seaaen ot gy Fieet ee as 9 ints hg por mendtd,° ‘ninot, Feelin can} Could it have been known in advance 
i . ° a = . 1 : cj 
i" _Tschaikowsky and Sibelius concertos : \ pert eee an rents peters wer’ apd Po! to the thousands of lovers of violin music 
| |in this country, she began yesterday ,,. «ne cand, num meal? sro ='5 | how wonderfully Maud Powell —now fully 
d 
li 
ir 





oo ng- qe me’ gtis® to even the Metropolitan Opera House, 
ce 







} best in a sonata of Saint Saens, a! mn 23 ever in re tty | wou las pagent? pea yet 

Ht thing of restless, moving theme and. | wee Boers ar’ ear® ee poole is ati tae Oa have crowded the au- 

| whirlwind finish, with a lovely alle- per eaten more, tore 1. br 
asy ditorium. Seldom if ever has an artist 





gretto in which music’s greatest living 
master shone in genial light. 

Powell harmonies to Dvorak’s air of 
the “Old Mother” earned instant repe- 
tition, while a Bazzini scherzo was en- 
cored with a lullaby and some final! 
pyrotechnics with Grainger’s “Molly” 
and Chopin’s “Maidem’s Wish,” another 
of Miss Powell’s own arrangements. : 
The player wore a gown of blue stolen 
from night skies and shadowed under 
batwing draperies of black net and fur. 
A figure more graceful, alert and win-; 
ning has not been seen on any stage 
this year. 


ner © 2N6 | received more enthusiastic apylause than 
not was showered on her in the acoustically 
1N& | admirable Cort Theatre; and all of it was 
€1¢) more than deserved. After such a dem- 
an. | onstration of supreme artistry, it is not 
2t¢ | too much to say that Mme. Powell ranks 
aT! second, and a very close second, to Fritz 
= | Kreisler, greatest of living violinists. 
Will Often has Maud Powell played well in 
1€S |} this town, but perhaps never before has 
tm) she played so that every bar from begin- 
_.|ning to end was flawless and enjoyable. 
it This was true even of the Scherzo Fan- 
bye tastique of Bazzini, with its bouncing bow 
staceatos and simultaneous pizzicato and 
WHAT SIX CRITICS HE l arco. The brilliancy and ease with which 
‘ OW} she executed these extremely = difficult 
WROTE AFTER the tricks could hardly have been surpassed 
ei by their originator. Paganini; and one 
*“| could understand why he—as was Mme. 
MAUD P OWELL 's ‘N- | Powell yesterday—was so frenziedly ap- 
TS. | 5lauded for them. 
NEW YORK RECITAL || *°| 1 a Mozart rondo, written in 1176 for 
Elizabeth Haffner’s wedding, Mme. Pow- 
ell made further demonstrations of her 
OCT. 25 ’ 1916 far | virtuosity, taking it at a pace which re- 
is | called Wagner’s remark’ that Mozart’s 
as| fast movements could not be played too 
wnd fast. Another miracle of agility was her 
ave | playing of the final movement of the D 
>———Lainor sonata of Saint-Saéns—a sort of 
moto perpetuo that almost made one diz- 
‘zy to listen to. 
Yet these demonstrations of superlative 


a | ceeetalan were the least part of the art 
=| tf America’s greatest violinist. It was 


PLAYS ‘fier heart-playing that counted for most, 
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and this reached its climax in her. ex- 
quisitely tender rendering of Dvorak’s 
deeply emotional “Songs My Mother 
Sang,” one of the ;best hundred songs 
ever written, and which Mme. Powell 
herself has adapted for violin. Fritz 
Kreisler introduced a fragment of it in 
one of his Slavic pieces, but here is the 
whole song, at the beck and call of thou- 
sands of violinists who will soon be play- 
ing it—as they play the various Kreisler 
arrangements, including the charming 
Beethoven Rondino, which was one of 








bad t 
8Y after. conal yesterday's encores. 
&r pro. | s9Fe- Much pleasure was given also by the 


Nncert, | ;, that| “Plaisir d’Amour” of Martini, another of 
n p/. inde-| Maud Powell’s own .arrangements, and 
en’s c that | by Beethoven’s Romance in G major, in 
“1 men; which the double-stopping was exquisite- 


2 eee 
| j, Point-|ly pure and ingratiating. Strange that 





, ang 

Pan of. make ae rill be two tones played simultaneously o1. one 

Position “Ents, a, Rifts | n ‘very-| Violin should be so-much more entranc- 

i a &, © for. 2as | w chine | ing than the same. tones played on two 
Qudito,.* Sliven gfront ;,  } de-| violins. 


same Mme. Powell had to repeat the Dvorak 
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e ang (ical deny ' its bape 7 lany | Song, and add several extras, among them 
War. tere?’ its the} Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish” and Percy 
iy a Teta. za-|Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” which 
coneompan} ae Course m has|is another of the “best sellers” to-day. 
os tered the — jana fo »n-| She played this delightfully tuneful piece 
4 or les Power’ then ats Ps in a way that made it the climax of the 

J ™POSition - Probabhy, E a- whole recital, to the huge delight. of the 

~ = ang — ines. | a  . audience. 

R. : rhe Saint. Sate | E h} Violinists often. engage accompanists 
ra, ang = Frenoy | > ‘who are not equal to the higher flights, 
leq Ps. It Waettaing b Not so Maud Powell. Arthur Loesser 

_ Toesser, ~e t Mis aoe “ played with her the Arensky concerto in 
beauty eno showeg Planist ~ _ftom ou ti A minor, and the Baint-Saéns sonata, in 
Style, Nish og ‘ sche, after. ? & way that made ove hope that Mme. 











© ang > Powell might next consiler one of the 
- Grieg sonatas, the mos peetic of all 
A “Akty vorks of thelr clasa, 
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ZOOO Los Angeles Children Playing in Orchestras 








Study of Symphonic Music Be- 
gins Early in the California 
City—Ninety-eight Orchestras 
in the Elementary Schools 
Alone Attest the Notable 
Work Accomplished Under 


Direction of Jennie L. Jones— 
Building Up a Symphony-go- 
ing Public for the Next Gener- 
ation 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 22.—Ap- 
preciation of orchestral miusic in 

j.os Angeles starts near the cradle. This 
has been the case since a young teacher 
at the Grand Avenue School, a clarinet 


player in the Woman’s Orchestra, for 
six years gathered the children into a 
little orchestra after schools hours and 
made her little band a thing of public 
interest. 

Then the Board of Education invited 
the teacher, Jennie L. Jones, ‘to take 
eharge of and develop orchestral classes 
in the elementary schools. She started 
e'even orchestras, totaling about 100 
players; now her department has ninety- 
eight orchestras and more than 1200 
little musicians in them! How is that 
for one woman’s work for music? 

In addition to these in the younger 
grades, there are nine orchestras in the 
Los Angeles intermediate schools and 
thirteen in the high schools. These 
range from ten to forty players each. 
The total membership of these 120 little 
orchestras is about 1700 players. 

Add to these the 300 players in the 
fifteen or more church and Sunday school 
orchestras in the city and one has a total 
of 2000 young people taking part in or- 
chestral music of grades suited to their 
understanding. 

The high school orchestras play music 
such as the “Stradella” Overture, Ger- 
man’s “Henry VIII” music, Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite and Haydn’s “Surprise” 
Symphony. For the younger children 
the music is much simpler. 

“We have much trouble to get music 
suited to our little players,” said Miss 
Jones. “The music must be simple, with 





Studio, Steinway Hall 





a second violin part running like the con- 
after beats is too much for our youngest 
players to conquer. The music must be 
without complications. We order a thou- 
sand sets at a time. 

ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with r lf \N c 
Mr.Henry Holden 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 

Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Bite. 
ARNOLDE 
SEASON 1916-17 
Management: M. H. HANSON 


tralto part of a quartet. Exact time on 
strongly rhythmic and pleasing in tune, 
MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., W. Y. City 
Mezzo-Soprano 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Los Angeles Grammar School Orchestra Combination. 


“Recently Mr. Emil Ascher of New 
York wrote a march for us that just 
suited the case. He called it ‘Boys and 
Girls’ of California,’ and our children 
like it immensely. 

“We have to take the youngsters where 
we find them and as we find them, musi- 
cally, and let them play whatever they 
want to, or their parents can afford. 
Sometimes, in the poorer districts, it is 
only a Jews-harp. But they grow. 














“And you ought to see their enjoyment 
when we take them to hear the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On, yes, we do; and it 
is the event of the year for them. The 
Symphony management allowed us to 
take them to hear the last rehearsal be- 
fore each concert, and we take our 1200 
in sections of 200 at a time, thus passing 
the treat around. And they particularly 
enjoy it when Director Tandler stops his 
men for correction—they can appreciate 


Pupils from Eleven to Fourteen Years of Age. 
Jones, Supervisor of Orchestral Music in Elementary Schools 


Inset, Jennie L. 


that, if they don’t fully grasp the Brahms 
symphony! :. 

Much credit for the development of 
this musical spirit in the schools belongs 
to Former Superintendent John UH. 
Francis, who this year took charge of 
the schools in Columbus, Ohio. This 
wide interest among the young people of 
the city means a much enlarged sym- 
phony-going public in the next genera- 
tion. W. F. GATEs. 





YALE PAGEANT PAYS FOR SELF 





Receipts of $34,000 Will Cover All Ex- 
penses, University Report Says 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 23.—Authori- 

tative statement was made last night at 
Yale University that the management 
of the mammoth pageant held last Satur- 
day afternoon at the Yale Bowl will real- 
ize all the expenses of the undertaking. 
Possibly there may be $10 or $12 over, 
it was stated, but no appreciable sur- 
plus over expenditures is expected. The 
total receipts were figured last night at 
approximately $34,000, with an official 
total paid admission of 26,000 persons. 
More than 10,000 fifty-cent seats were 
sold. Thirty thousand people in all, in- 
cluding the performers, saw the vast 
spectacle. Between 27,000 and 28,000 
persons, including the 2000 or more in 
the band, chorus and the 750 honorary 
pupils from the high schools of the State, 
witnessed the production. The manage- 
ment is not ready just now to tell just 
how the receipts are to be apportioned. 

Various reports have been circulated 
as to the amount Francis H. Markoe, 





master of the pageant, will receive for 
his work, some saying that he is to get 
$20,000, others that he will receive 40 
per cent of the gross receipts. 





Clarence Adler, the gifted New York 
pianist, appears in a recital before the 
Criterion Club at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on Nov. 3. The following day he 
plays the Tschaikowsky Trio in A Minor 
with Samuel Gardner, the violinist, and 
Beatrice Harrison, the ’cellist, at their 
recital at ASolian Hall. He makes an- 
other New York appearance on Nov. 11. 


Mozart Manuscript Brings $255 at 


Samuel P. Warren Sale 


The music library of the late Samuel 
P. Warren, organist for twenty-six years 
of Grace Church, New York, was placed 
on sale Oct. 26, at the Anderson gal- 
leries. Mr. Warren’s collection comprised 
autograph letters and manuscripts from 
Liszt, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer 
and other noted musicians. The manu- 
script of an aria for soprano by Mozart 
was purchased by F.. W. Morris for $255 
The first session of the sale caslined 
$1,632.15. 
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STOCK’S CONCERTO ON 
DAMROSCH PROGRAM 


Zimbalist Plays Chicago Conduc- 
tor’s Work with New York 





Symphony 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor, Concert, 
AZ olian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 27. Soloist, 
Efrem Zimbalist, violin. The program: 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor, Brahms; 
Concerto for Violin, Stock; “Valses Nobles 


Ravel. 


The afternoon began far more happily 
than it ended. Mr. Damrosch gave an 
excellent reading of the Brahms Sym- 
phony and the results were notably 


happy in the wonderfully beautiful an- 
dante which the conductor performed 
with warmth and a nobility befitting its 
exalted song, while the other movements 
passed off with much spirit. Thereafter 
the musical interest of the program suf- 
fered a lamentable setback. Neither 
Mr. Stock’s Violin Concerto nor Ravel’s 
“Noble and Sentimental Waltzes” is the 
sort of composition to provide a diverting 
hour and the latter in particular af- 
forded several choice reasons for out- 
and-out exasperation. 

In this vicinity Mr. Stock is better 
known for his distinguished gifts as con- 
ductor of the Chicago Orchestra than as 
an originator of music. Chicago, how- 
ever, has heard a symphony and a “sym- 
phonic waltz’ of his making in addi- 
tion to the present concerto which was 
written for the Norfolk, Conn., fes- 
tival. Nothing that could be done 
for it in the way of performance was 
left undone by Mr. Zimbalist or Mr. 
Damrosch. The violinist expended upon 
it the full measure of his technical, 
tonal and opulent artistic resources. But 
neither these nor the finished and sympa- 
thetic accompaniment availed to confirm 
its value. It does not pursue the usual 
concerto ideal in the sense of distin- 
guishing the soloist; the work is, in 
effect, a highly organized symphonic 
production into the texture of which the 
solo instrument is woven as a fairly con- 
spicuous but nevertheless integral voice 
in the musical scheme. To it are assigned 
few really dominating passages no 
specifically ad captandum or decorative 
functions. Its office, for the greater 
part, consists in singing sugared can- 
tabile, projected against richly colored 
orchestral operations too lavish and pon- 
derable to pass muster as a mere accom- 
paniment. The work, as a complete con- 
ception is obviously the invention of a 
skilled craftsman, with eclectic tendencies 


et Sentimentales,”’ 





and little of his own to say. The first 
two movements (cast in one) have no 
small beauty of orchestral color but sound 
as though Bruch in his least inspired 
mood had written the violin part, while 
Strauss on an offuay, slightly assisted 
by Debussy, in a somewhat indisposed 
condition, had provided the orchestral 
portion. The finale is a sort of lively 
dance, with incongruous castanet effects. 
The work lacks not only consistency of 
style, but pregnancy of ideas and valid 
significance. 

Ravel’s waltzes appeared originally in 
a pianistic version six years ago. Their 
chief characteristic was ugliness of dis- 
sonance. Arthur Farwell once wrote 
that they gave the impression of Mosz- 
kowski rhythms and melodic patterns 
treated by a lunatic. In 1912 the com- 
poser made an orchestral version. In 
this the cacophonic creases are to a great 
extent ironed out or softened into ether- 
eal gentleness. But the orchestration, 
though it has isolated charms of effect, 
does not compare with Ravel’s best and 
the waltzes themselves are neither noble 
nor sentimental—merely feeble, discur- 
sive and enormously dull. Not the least 
responsible factor in this is the nearly 
changeless harmony. The motto in- 
scribed by Ravel over his score is Henri 
de Regnier’s line, “the delightful and 
ever new pleasure of a useless occupa- 
tion.” Which would seem to show that 
he had no pronounced illusions as to the 
value of his lucubrations. a ee 





Orpheus Quartet in Concert Arranged 
by Jersey City Pastor 

JERSEY City, N. J., Oct. 24.—An audi- 
ence of over one thousand, many of them 
women whose duties will not permit their 
going far from home for any length of 
time, enjoyed on Tuesday the first of a 
series of twenty fine programs to be 
given this winter in the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Jersey City, and ar- 
ranged by the pastor, Rev. Henry L. 
Everett. The program included the song 
cycle “In a Persian Garden,” given by 
the Orpheus Quartet, Charles Harrison, 
Royal Dadmun, Beulah Gaylord Young 
and Rose Bryant, each of whom sang 
individual numbers. [ni A 





Christine Miller Warmly Greeted in 


Waterloo, Ia. 


WATERLOO, IowA, Oct. 25.—Christine 
Miller was received by an appreciative 
audience and an auditorium filled to its 
fullest capacity at her concert in her 
native city of Waterloo, Iowa, Friday 
evening. The audience was particularly 
appreciative of her singing of “Annie 
Laurie” and “Old Folks at Home.” We 
doubt if there is another contralto on the 
American concert stage who can sing 
these two songs like Christine Miller. 

eA. 
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Op. 29 


Six Preludes for the Piano 


By ARTHUR HARTMANN 


These pieces are fairly difficult, but their modern 
yet genuinely musical effects will commend them 
to pianists of discernment as highly picturesque 
numbers for recital programs. 
trasted in mood and style. 


‘*Superb mood-pictures of great originality.’ Musical America 





$1.00 postpaid 







They are well con- 
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ATLANTA’S CIVIC 
CHORUS MAKES BOW 


New Community Body Presented 
During Fair Week—Club to 
Bring Noted Artists 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 19.—Atlanta’s long 
dreamed-of community chorus is now an 
established fact, due to the endeavors of 
Mrs. William Lawson Peel, and, thanks 


to the activities of Mrs. Armand Carroll, 
the Atlanta Music Study Club will bring 
a number of artists here this winter. 

Atlanta’s first community chorus, 
which was organized and developed by 
Mrs. Peel, made its début Monday night 
when it appeared at the Southeastern 
Fair, and gave creditable concerts every 
night of the week. With an outdoor set- 
ting the chorus sang plantation songs for 
thousands of visitors. John C. Weber’s 
band gave four concerts daily, with Kath- 
erine Hoch, soprano, as soloist. 

The Music Study Club, of which Mrs. 
Armand Carroll is president, announces 
that Leo Ornstein will play in Atlanta 
under the auspices of the Club, Nov. 2. 
In order to stimulate interest in the 
series of five recitals the club is selling 
season tickets at $5 a pair, barely enough 
to cover expenses. 

The series includes, besides Leo Orn- 
stein, the Flonzaley Quartet; Clara and 
David Mannes in a violin and piano so- 
nata recital; John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
and Ethel Leginska, pianist. 





The free organ recital given at the 
Auditorium last Sunday by Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., municipal organist, under 
the auspices of the Atlanta Music Fes- 
tival Association, was arranged with the 
especial desire of displaying to fair 
week visitors the fine qualities of At- 
lanta’s organ. 

By request Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight 
Sonata” and the “Melody of Love,” by 
Engelmann, were on the program. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Mell R. 
Wilkinson was the scene of a recital Fri- 
day evening for the benefit of the Thorn- 
well Orphanage. The participants in- 
cluded Lilla Lynam, soprano; Martha 
Ellis, contralto; Ethel Phillipson, vio- 
linist, and Wilford Watters, baritone. 

L. K. S. 





Leginska Pieases Brooklyn Audience 


The recent success of Ethel Leginska 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, when 
she appeared under the auspices of the 
institute, was repeated on Oct. 17, when, 
before a large audience, she gave Bach’s 
“Italian Concerto,” Beethoven’s Sonata 
“Pathetique,” Brahms’s “Sixteen 
Waltzes, Op. 39, and other numbers by 
Chopin, Beethoven, Liszt and Liadow. 

a <) @: 





Messrs. Haensel & Jones announce that 
they have placed in charge of their pub- 
licity W. Perceval-Monger, recently re- 
signed’ from the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau press department. Before join- 
ing the Metropolitan forces Mr. Perce- 
val-Monger was assistant stage manager 
for the Granville Barker productions in 
America. 
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noted composers. 


@ Among the new songs dedicat- 
ed to her are songs by 


W. E. Von Kalinowski 
Arthur Troostwyk 
Charles Fonteyn Manney 
Robert H. Prutting 

E. Edwin Crerie 

Mary Helen Brown 
Claude Warford 

Philip James 

P. M. Faraday 

Eleanor M. Davis 
Clifford Demarest 

John Cushing 

Carl H. Tollefsen 
Laird Barkalow 

Marya Blazejewicz 

C. Duvernet 
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N. Y., Yonkers, Morristown. 
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“The Singer of Dedicated Songs” 


Mme. BUCKHOUT 


IN UNIQUE PROGRAMS 


@ Nearly 100 songs have been dedicated to this singer by 





Mme. Buckhout has given recitals in New York, Chicago, Meadville, Pa., Dunkirk, 
In November she appears 
Brooklyn, Olcottville, Salamanca and Bradford. 


Inquiries for Terms and Dates may be addressed to 
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TWO-PIANO PLAYING OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, American 
Artists, Make Debut in 
New York Recital 


ROSE AND OTTILIE SUTRO. Two-piano 
recital, Carnegie Hall, afternoon, Oct. 29. 
The program: 

Chaconne, Op. 150, Raff; “Zwei kleine 
Stiicke im Fugenstil,’” Op. 19, (Mss.), Pterre 
Maurice; Sonata, Op. 22, Richard Roessler; 
Variations, Op. 35, Saint-Saéns; Fantasie- 
stiick Carl Reinecke; Valse, Op. 64, No. 1 
(arranged as an octave study for two pianos 
—by O. Sutro), Etude, Op. 25, No. 2 
(Brahms), Fr. Chopin; Minuet, W. G. Owst; 
Duet, Op. 41, No. 2, Christian Sinding. 


Even before Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch broached the question of 
reviving the two-piano recital a couple of 
seasons ago occasional reports from Ger- 
many told of two American girls—sis- 
ters—who engaged with decided success 
in work of this kind. Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro played frequent recitals in Berlin, 
in Frankfurt, in Munich and other mu- 
sical centers of importance and earned 
the good opinion of everybody who heard 


them. Their co-operation was found to 
be unique, not only in purpose but in the 
excellence of the results. obtained. 
Composers befriended them and designed 
works to fit their peculiar talents, the 
venerable Max Bruch, for one, being so 
enthusiastic that he wrote them a con- 
certo and conducted it for them as well. 
Even publishers undertook to bring out 
new compositions for two pianos only on 
condition that the Sutros played them. 

The war sent the sisters back to 
America, but it was not until Sunday 
that they made their first appearance. 
A fair-sized audience received them 
warmly and made much of their per- 
formances. Curiously enough,’ the 
Misses Sutro, while striving for the 
same end as Messrs. Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witsch, have approached their task from 
the diametrically opposite point. The 
first named, being artists of highly de- 
veloped and subtly different individual- 
ity, found themselves obliged to sub- 
merge their express idiosyncrasies as 
far as possible in the interests of a uni- 
fied ensemble. Though essentially solo- 
ists they succeeded admirably. The 
Sutro girls, on the other hand, have 
each cultivated the contrasting ideal, and 
by suppressing strongly personal ten- 
dencies in performance made mutual ad- 
justment of their talents. 





Rose and Ottilie Sutro, American Pian- 


ists, Who Exhibit Their 
Talent in Joint Recitals 


Unusual 


As team-work pure and simple, their 
accomplishment is altogether remark- 
able. In musical temperament they are 
similar and in pianistic skill there is 
little to distinguish between them. Each 
has the gift of divining offhand the 
other’s intention and of conforming ef- 
fectually to it. Such is their unanimity 
that a listener, entering the hall un- 
awares, might easily be tricked into the 
belief that only a single pianist, capable 
of extraordinary sonority, was in opera- 
tion. And even otherwise one has no 
little trouble to tell which pianist has 
played a certain passage or produced 
a particular effect. As concerns sym- 
pathetic uniformity theirs is ideal joint 
playing. 

The Sutros exhibited last Sunday a 
degree of power entirely masculine and 
they exercised their force quite unspar- 
ingly. Capable of tidal waves of sound 
they made even the great spaces of Car- 
negie Hall reverberate with their unlim- 
ited dynamic energy. Yet they can play 
softly and with delicacy when thev so 
choose, though most of the music offered 
gave their bolder manner full scope. 
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Joint piano recitals can be extremely 
diverting, but then the music played 
must be selected from a very circum- 
scribed literature. The Misses Sutro did 
not choose wisely for the first half 
of their program. Neither Raff’s “Cha- 
conne” nor Pierre Maurice’s fugued 
pieces are interesting, while the sonata 
by a certain Richard Roessler is quite the 
noisiest and most impossible affair 
heard at any piano recital this season. 
The first substantial music of the after- 
noon was embodied in Saint-Saéns’s in- 
teresting Variations on a_ Beethoven 
sonata theme and the later numbers had 
commendable points. m. F.F. 


CHARLOTTE LUND HEARD 
IN SCANDINAVIAN SONGS 


Soprano Assisted by Swedish Tenor and 
Scandinavian Male Chorus in 


f£olian Hall Recital 

Charlotte Lund, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in A®olian Hall, New York, last 
Saturday evening with the assistance of 
Sam Ljungkvist, a tenor from the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm, and the Normaen- 
denes Sangfoérening, a Scandinavian 
male chorus directed by Ole Windingstad. 
The American-Scandinavian Society lent 
its patronage to the concert, which was 
naturally devoted to Scandinavian songs 
and choruses. 

There was a good deal of truly inter- 
esting matter on the program, especially 
in the songs contributed by Sinding, Alf- 
ven, Lange-Miiller, Sibelius, Signe Lund, 
Palmgren and Sjogren; recitalists wouid 
undoubtedly find such things as Alfven’s 
“Skogen sofver,” Sjégren’s “Vaarsany i 
Host” and Sibelius’s “Langton” worth 
examining. Everything was sung in the 
original and no translations provided. 

Mme. Lund pleased her hearers great- 
ly with her fresh voice and earned 
applause, red roses and pink chrysan- 
themums. She had the extreme gooil 
sense to sing three of Grieg’s most su- 
perb songs—“From Monte Pincio,” the 
wonderful “Solveig’s Cradle Song” and 
“Lauf der Welt.” Now that several en- 
terprising singers have begun to ex- 
ploit Grieg’s songs according to their 
deserts, we may rely on the native imi- 
tativeness of the species to favor us with 
them more regularly than hitherto. 

Mr. Ljungkvist, who seems to cultivate 
pianissimo effects as a sort of specialty, 
sang a Sjogren group and several other 
things by no means inartistically. He 
has style and a good natural voice, which 
he unfortunately mars with a forced and 
throaty production. 

The choristers had excellent inten- 
lions and some proficiency in alternatiny 
very soft with very loud singing. But 
everybody generally followed his own 
sweet sense of pitch without being able 
to agree with his neighbor on the sub- 
ject. The choral work was all unaccom- 
panied. For the soloists, Harry Kauf- 
man played piano energetically and with 
assorted gymnastic gyrations. 

H. F. P. 


Maud Allan’s Art Delights Allentown 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Oct. 18.—Maud Al- 
lan, interpretative dancer, accompanied 
by her own orchestra under the direction 
of Ernest Bloch, appeared before inter- 
ested audiences both Saturday afternoon 
and evening in the Lyric Theater. Miss 
Allan’s offerings were indicative of the 
artistic in every way, and the orchestra 
proved to be a fine symphonic organiza- 
tion. M. D. M. 
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GALA OPENING OF 
KUNWALD’S SEASON 


Cincinnati Orchestra Given an 
Ovation Unprecedented in 
Its Fervor 


CINNCINATI, O., Oct. 30.—The season 
of 1916-17 of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra opened with the most brilliant 
success Friday afternoon and Saturday. 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald and the Orchestra 
presenting the following: 


Prelude to the First Act of “Lohengrin,” 
the Second Brahms Symphony, Tschaikowsky 
Symphonic Fantasie, “Francesca Da Rim- 
ini,” and two Symphonic Dances of Grieg in 
A Major and A Minor. 


The Friday afternoon audience was by 
far the largest which ever attended an 
opening concert while the evening audi- 
ence was still larger and left hardly an 
unoccupied seat. The usually reserve of 
afternoon audiences gave way to the 
most enthusiastic expressions of appro- 
yal, while the applause in the evening 
was both loud and prolonged. The most 
striking feature of this first concert was 
not the program nor the fine manner of 
its presentation, but the attitude of the 
audience which, never in all the years 
of symphony concerts in Cincinnati, ex- 
pressed its appreciation and its enjoy- 
ment of the orchestra in such unmistak- 
able and wholehearted fashion. Further, 
the triumph was won by the orchestra 
without the aid of a soloist. 

The program was in every way delight- 
ful. The Lohengrin Prelude furnished 
the conductor a medium for the expres- 
sion of one of the finest phases of his 
interpretative power. His reading of 
the Brahms Symphony secured for him 
the greatest kind of an ovation, the au- 
dience continuing its demonstration un- 
til the conductor brought the orchestra 
men to their feet to share in the demon- 
stration. 

Tschaikowsky’s Fantasie and Grieg 
Dances were both new to local symphony 
audiences. Dr. Kunwald and his’ men 
gave the former a splendidly effective 
reading, and the players were once more 
brought to their feet. Of the two Grieg 
dances the first was beautifully played 
and enthusiastically received, while the 
second made an effective finale. 

A. &. 8. 





Joseph W. Stern & Co. have added to 
their writers’ staff Arthur H. Gutman, 
the composer and musical director. 
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‘**VALKYR OF PIANO” 
AT HER GREATEST 


Mme. Carreno in NewYork Recital 
—Wondrous Playing of 
“* Keltic ’’ Sonata 


Recital, Car- 


TERESA CARRENO, pianist. 
The pro- 


negie Hall, evening, Oct. 27. 
gram: 


Sonata, B Minor, Chopin; Fantasie, C 
Major, Schumann; ‘‘Keltic’ Sonata, Mac- 
Dowell; ‘“‘Liebestraum,’ “Au bord dune 
Source,’ Rhapsody No. 6, Liszt. 


Teresa Carrefo’s art has undergone 
a marvelous rejuvenation. This must 
not be taken as disparaging her work 
in past years, but as a very necessary 
tribute to its amplitude, its scope, and 
opulent beauty as disclosed on Friday eve- 
ning of last week. In the ordinary aspect 
of things, this grande dame of the piano 
is no longer young and in the impair- 
ment of her powers there would be noth- 
ing incompatible with the process of na- 
ture. But the actual truth is far other- 
wise. A spirit like hers neither ages nor 
exhausts itself. Time merely confers 
upon it fresh glories that are in no sense 
autumnal. She is immeasurably greater 
to-day than on her last American appear- 
ance three years ago—so much so that, to 
casual belief, she would seem to have 
labored then under some disadvantage. 

Carreno remains the “Valkyr of the 
piano”—but a Valkyr as capable of the 
softest, most caressing and contemplative 
moods as of Amazonian stress and turbu- 
lence. Hers is the “grand manner” in its 
noblest exemplification. She draws from 
her instrument to-day a tone more fluid, 
more luminous, more plastic, one might 
say, than ever before. Through in- 
describable gradations of beauty it 
passes from the filamentous’ sound 
wraith to the exultant clangor of thun- 
der. Her mightiest expenditure of power 
is never too prodigal to leave her with- 
out copious reserves of it, and always 
so admirably continent as to rest entirely 
within the bounds of musical charm 

It was a program of master-works 
undefiled that the great pianist chose 
for her return and her presentation of 
it stood on the level of its severest: ex- 
actions. Music-lovers will wait long for 
a more perfectly contrived exposition of 
the Chopin sonata or Schumann’s 
Fantasie. But the thrill of the evening 
came with Edward MacDowell’s “Keltic”’ 
Sonata. It was singularly in conform- 
ance with the greatness of the artist that 
she should thus have resplendently dis- 
closed to Americans the greatest work 


of their greatest composer who was like- 
wise her own greatest pupil. For the 
past seven years the present writer has 
preached on every seasonable occasion 
the grandeur of this sonata and decried 
its persistent neglect by pianists. In the 
course of ten years he has heard it per- 
formed publicly just twice—by Leslie 
Hodgson once, and again by Harold 
Henry. Yet the work ranks third or 
fourth among the six truly great sonatas 
produced since Beethoven. It is the 
choicest flower of its composer’s fancy, a 
creation of stupendous import and origin- 
ality of thought and built with the im- 
penetrable solidity of a mountain of 
granite. With all its inexorable unity 
of idea, its irresistible progress toward 
an appointed end it has its contrasts, 
its affecting moments of tender appeal. 
The slow movement is one of those things 
which cuts to the quick, a beauty too 
deep and full for any but inward conse- 
cration and silent worship. 

At the end of the recital came many 
encores, among them the pianist’s own 
“Teresita” waltz. 

_ 2. 3 





MACMILLEN PLEASES AUDIENCE 


Violinist, in Recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Plays Own Compositions 


FRANCIS MacMILLEN, violinist, recital 
Carnegie Hall, evening, Oct. 28. Richard 
Hageman, accompanist. The program: , 


Haydn, Concerto in C Major; Bach, 
Fugue in C Major, for violin alone; Men- 
delssohn-Macmillen, “Hunting Song’; 
Macmillen, “Serenade Negre’’; Macmil- 
len, “Nijinsky Mazurka’; Spalding, 
“Scherzo Giocoso”; Ernst, “Othello Fan- 
tasie.” y 

Francis Macmillen’s enthusiastic, 
rugged style is too well known to need 
comment. He was in his usual humcr 
on this occasion and disposed of his 
program in his characteristic man- 
ner. His unaccompanied Bach fugue 
was a healthful and intelligent perform- 
ance, but his success was achieved aside 
from this, with his own transcription. 
This is perhaps as intended for the ar- 
rangements are satisfactory store win- 
dows for exploiting technical wares. The 
spirit of the “Hunting Song” is quite 
concealed under the florid weightiness. 
His “Nijinsky Mazurka” brought im- 
mense pleasure to his listeners, quite 


‘ carrying off all the honors of the eve- 


ning. Spalding’s grateful “Scherzo Gio- 
coso” was liked far better than the 
denatured “Otello” music. It was in the 
compositions calling for breadth and 
purring sentiment that we liked Mr. Mac- 
millen best. How he loves his sordine! 
Richard Hageman’s accompaniments left 
nothing to be desired. A. H. 
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CHRISTMAS SONGS 


BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
Hail Ye Tyme of Holie-Dayes 
(2 keys). Sung by 
David Bispham, Percy Hemus . 


BREWER, JOHN HYATT 
The Angels’ Christmas 
(2 keys) " 
With Violin Obligato......... 4 


HANSCOM, E. W. 
The Prince of Peace (2 keys).. . 
With Violin Obligato ........ , 


GALBRAITH, J. LAMONT 
I Bring You Good Tidings 
Pee bias 0 68 6 +o 0'6 80 , 


HUHN, BRUNO 
Angels from the Realms of Glory 
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MINETTI, CARLO 
It Came Upon the Midnight 
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SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
On Bethlehem’s Plain (2 keys) .50 
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At Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDDY BROWN 


gave his first New York Recital 
this season on October 15 


me “Mr. Brown again gave 
“3 i evidence that his technical 
Ve accomplishment is consid- 
erable. He attacks diff- 
cult problems with vigor 
and surety, and in this re- 
spect captured his audi- 
ence yesterday, as he has 
captured other audiences.” 
—P. V. R. Key, in NEW 
YORK WORLD. 








The New York 


Critics say: 


“He is a very clever 
young violinist, and the 
people like to hear him.” 
—W. Jj. Henderson, in 
NEW YORK SUN. 


“None of the technique 
and artistic interpretations which made him famous last season 
was wanting in yesterday’s concert. His personality and his 
finesse gave indication of even greater promise of fame than his 
former achievements.” —-BROOKLYN STANDARD-UNION. 


“With his remarkable technique he can astonish his hearers 
at will.”—Sigmund Spaeth, in NEW YORK EVENING MAIL. 


“Mr. Brown rose to significant heights. He has a gift for 
shading, and it enhanced the beauty of his work immeasurably. 
Mood, color and meter were equally perfect. He played the 
‘Rondino’ as only one other can play it—Kreisler, himself. Per- 
haps there is no musician of his age in the East whose future 
is so.fraught with promise as Mr. Brown.”—BROOKLYN 
EAGLE. 


“Eddy Brown, who showed himself last season to be one of 
the greatest technical masters of the violin, gave his first recital 
of the season at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, and his fame 
attracted a large audience. Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, one of 
the most profound of all musical compositions, was his chief 
offering, and he played it in a stirring manner. Next in 
importance were short brilliant pieces of Svendsen, Godowsky, 
Senallie and Paganini, the latter two of which he had arranged. 
In these his marvelous finger action and bow arm came into play. 
At the close of the recital he had to play three encores to still the 
clamorous applause.’-—NEW YORK HERALD. 


“Mr. Brown’s playing was marked throughout by its clarity 
and strength. He is the possessor of a splendid technique and 
a rich, warm tone. His playing yesterday evoked generous and 
hearty applause."—-NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


“Mr. Brown played Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata with spirit 
and vitality. Very interesting, too, was the following number, 
the Sixth Violin Concerto of Rode, finely arranged in an artistic 
manner by Mr. Sam Franko. In several smaller pieces Mr. 
Brown revealed the charm of his art, and in Sarasate’s ‘Jota’ the 
artist revealed his marvelous technique. Finely did he play a 
‘Sarabande and Pastorale’ by Senallie and Paganini’s 22nd 
Caprice, in his own arrangements. The large audience gave him 
an ovation.”"—-NEW YORKER STAATS ZEITUNG. 


“It is not exaggeration to call Brown one of the foremost 


living violinists. His tone is pure even in the highest positions ; 
it is mellow and enchanting.” —-NEW YORKER HEROLD. 
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TO TEACH ABSOLUTE PITCH BY COLOR SENSE 


Red Recalls “C,’”’ Violet “B’ and Every Other Note Has Corresponding Hue in Revolutionary 
‘“‘Marcotone” System—Awakening of Our Slumbering Tone Memory Will Make Us a Race 
of Natural Sight-Readers, Says Edward Maryon, Inventor of Scientific Instruction Method 
Based on Relation of Tonal and Light Waves—Results Prove Practicability a 











By A. WALTER KRAMER 


Can you think red? Can you think 
“C”? If you can you are one of those 
fortunate mortals who have not only an 
absolute sense of color but also absolute 
pitch. But the vast majority of persons 
can only think a color. They can not 
think a tone. 

America is about to have presented to 
it a method which has been discovered 
by a distinguished musician, who in his 
profound studies has_ psychologically 
sought out the relation of tone and color 
and can support his facts by science in 
presenting the subject to students. Ed- 
ward Maryon, the composer, now living 
in America, has developed this system, 
which he calls “‘Marcotone,” and he will 
introduce it in lectures and lessons this 


winter in New York. Coming from a 
musician of less distinguished abilities 
one would be unwilling to consider such 
a system seriously. For only too often 
have prophets of the relation of color and 
tone arisen, armed with pretentious theo- 
ries, which in practice have proved to be 
failures. 


View of Sight-Singing 


Mr. Maryon views the subject, how- 
ever, from an entirely different stand- 
point from that of anyone who has es- 
sayed it in the past. e has worked out 
his system to make possible sight-reading 
for singers and instrumentalists. Sight- 
reading is, to be sure, taught successfully 
enough; in France solfeggio is given all 
music students, irrespective of whether 
they are studying voice, violin, flute or 
what not. André Maquarre, the solo 
flautist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, has for years taught solfeggio to the 
pupils in other: branches of various 
prominent Boston music instructors. Mr. 
Maryon contends that sight-reading is 
not sight-reading unless the person sings 
the exact notes before him in their cor- 
rect pitch. That is, he does not believe 
that the ability to read mentally a 
melodic line is sight-reading. The pitch 
must be there, otherwise one is not read- 
ing the composer’s musical phrase. In 
other words, solfeggio has in the past 
been simply a measurement of the inter- 
vals of the scale between given notes; the 
pitch of the note has been ignored in 
teaching sight-reading and sight-singing. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
Mr. Maryon as to what constitutes sight- 
reading is unimportant. We can all 
agree with him that a method that en- 
ables human beings to sing in absolute 
pitch at sight is worth understanding. 
And it is that with which “Marcotone” 
is concerned. 

Mr. Maryon has already completed his 
book on “Marcotone” and has given the 
writer of these lines the privilege of 
reading it. It is so important a matter 
that an article of this length cannot at- 
tempt to do it justice. Only the bare 
fundamental principles on which “Mar- 
cotone” is based can be outlined here. 


We are assured that before the first of 
the coming year Edward Maryon will 
have begun teaching it in New York, and 





Edward Maryon, Who Has Advanced a 
System of Sight-Reading Based on the 
Scientific Relation of Color and Tone 


the new year will in all probability see 
his book in print. 


System Proves Practical 


To answer, before going further, those 
who might claim that this system is theo- 
retically correct but will fail in practice, 
the writer wishes to state that Mr. Mar- 
yon has already taught it in Montclair, 
N. J., where he resides, and the results 
have been entirely successful. Mr. 
Maryon tells us in his book that “every 
civilized human unit has an automatic 
and spontaneous mental conception of 
color, a gift of atavism. The source of 
light and sound is vibration, or Motion; 
hence, in essence, they are _ identical. 
Light is the sensation caused by the im- 
pact of minute vibrations of ether on the 
retina of the eye, and sound is the sen- 
sation caused by the impact of atmos- 
pheric molecules on the tympanum, or 
eardrum.” He contends that the ability 
to memorize color is “natural, involun- 
tary and spontaneous.” On the other 
hand, tone has been left by mankind, 
“uncultivated, a potentiality in lieu of an 
actuality.” 

In other words, color has played a part 
in man’s life, through which he has been 
able subconsciously to think color for 
many years. Tone has not been culti- 
vated. Teachers of music have, few of 
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them, exact pitch. Consequently the or- 
dinary human being does not possess it. 
It was Sir William Crookes, the great 
English chemist, who demonstrated the 
relation of tone to color about four years 
ago in his work in chemistry. He meas- 
ured them simultaneously in light waves 
and in sound waves. This relation once 
scientifically established, the rest is 
psychological. It is an evolution of our 
inherent ability. Says Mr. Maryon: “If 
we can think ‘violet’ we can sing, or hear 
in our heads, after a little practice, B. 
And why? Because we use two mechani- 
cal parts of the human body, the eye and 
ear, mere instruments leading to the 
brain. If the brain responds, vibrates to 
the color, then if required to, it will 
simultaneously respond to the tone, for a 
given tone and a given color produce the 
same motion or vibration on the brain.” 
This feeling of pitch must become “a 
natural, spontaneous and involuntary act 
of nature.” Of course, there will be 
some trouble experienced in arriving at 
the desired absolute pitch. To put it 
popularly the author tells us: “You can’t 
think of the anatomy of a monkey and 
draw an elephant, can you? Well, then 

ou can’t think green and sing D or C. 
f you do, it proves that your brain is 
not controlled by the thought, and that 
you have only an impression and not an 
idea.” 


Requires Mental Drilling 


One cannot take the position either 
that one has thought red and not im- 
mediately sung C. One must practice 
this, quite as one practices anything else. 
One does not take a single vocal iesson 
and immediately give a song recital! “So 
many aeons have passed in which the 
sense of seeing has been evoked by the 
colors of the solar spectrum that auto- 
matically the human will can recall any 
color it desires without external aid. By, 
with, and through this common cause we 
have the one and only natural power to 
aid us to a precise and spontaneous grasp 
of tonal pitch. If instinctively we can 
call before the mind a given color and 
hold it there, we immediately set up a 
mental picture of the number of vibra- 
tions governing the given color held in 
our mind.” We must then translate our 
color-picture within the mind into tone. 
“If the given color is retained in the 
mind, the tone proceeding from the 
mouth, by natural law, is forced to con- 
tain an equal number of vibrations com- 
mon to the said color.” 

It is not to be supposed for a moment 
that the author, Mr. Maryon, does not 
realize that there are difficulties to be 
encountered. He speaks in his book of 
the “tendency for the brain to occupy 
itself with one matter only at a given 
moment; therefore, when the first sug- 
gestion has been effected and the color 
retained in the mind and the second sug- 
gestion is encountered, viz., to render the 
color into tone immediately preceding 
this second effort, the color is uncon- 
sciously dropped with the result that the 
student sings a ratio of vibrations dif- 
ferent from those previously suggested 
and set in motion by the color. To over- 
come this danger great care must be 
taken to retain the given color until it 
has been sung,” so that the same ratio 
of vibrations is carried on by the voice as 
tone that was first conceived in the mind 
as color. 


Taught With Charts 


The book contains charts, showing the 
various tones and their corresponding 
colors, including the semi-tones. In 
teaching this system the instructor is, 
of course, equipped with a color key- 
board, which Mr. Maryon is patenting. 
(All the paraphernalia required in the 
teaching of “Marcotone” will be manu- 
factured and patented by the inventor of 
the system.) The notes of the scale are 
taken up in order in a series of “les- 
sons” in the book, each lesson having its 


marked thereon. On these charts ap- 
pear the color, its measurement in tril- 
lions and in millimeters. As the lessons 
progress and the students show a facil- 
ity in sight-reading difficult exercises, 
some of them in two and three parts are 
found, composed by Mr. Maryon, which 
the pupils are obliged to read at sight. 
These have been written with keen peda- 
gogic insight, and though difficult (even 
for an adept musician who has not given 
much thought to the specific study of 
sight-reading) they are easily managed 
by the serious student of ‘Marcotone.” 

The series of lessons take us from mid- 
dle C to the C, one octave above it. For 
those to whom the sensing of the various 
octaves may be a matter of concern let 
it be understood that Mr. Maryon has 
explained this. He says: “It is the in- 
tensity of the color, its vividness, that 
changes, but never the color itself, so 
that the connection between the color 
and the tone is never lost. For each 
color produces mentally the same ratio 
of vibrations in each octave; the vivid- 
= is deepened or heightened, that is 
all.’ 

Sees New Epoch 


In his conclusion Mr. Maryon has 
spoken with a deep understanding of the 
subject which his system of ‘“Marco- 
tone” is to make clear to the world. 
“Through the mastery of ‘Marcotone,’ 
the science of tone-color, the human race 
can obtain the same free-will and sub- 
conscious command of Tone as an uni- 
versal heritage, which, in the past, it has 
acquired over color. Once and for ail 
let those responsible persons occupied 
with a nation’s education realize this 
new and vital factor in evolution and we 
shall become a race of natural musicians. 
Song will be as common a gift as speech 
is to-day; a new joy will have entered 
into the hearts and minds of mankind, 
and a new epoch will have come. 
new power will not only affect the musi- 
cal proclivities of humanity, but will 
add immeasurably to the clairvoyance of 
scientists, of all artists and poets, and 
of those engaged in the more liberal arts 
and crafts devised by man in his efforts 
toward a higher and nobler civilization.” 

Skeptical as musicians are to accept 
the new, even when it is presented to 
them on a sound scientific basis (this be- 
cause few musicians will grant you any 
bearing of science on art and because in 
the majority they are scientifically igno- 
rant) this system of tone-color would 
seem to be one of the biggest and most 
significant developments of our age. 
Among the important discoveries of this 
twentieth century we will find ‘Marco- 
tone” recorded; we will find that the 
serious contemplation of scientific facts 
and their application to the art of musio 
by Edward Maryon must mean to our 
art of music a penetration of many of 
its former mysteries and an emancipa- 
tion from ignorance of many a musician 
whose ability to read music at sight has 
in the past been lamentably deficient. 
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Letter Received by 


Elsa Fischer 
String Quartette 


after concert at 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


OVUETANUEUUDAAUNNOOELOCAANNAONND EDAD NAN NATE 


TAUUNLEYAOTEETOOSEGERUATAL EYOTA RADEAM CEUTA EEE AUTO 


UDUALLIEUULEGUAAAA ENTE 


Lake Placid, 
= Stevens House, = 
= Sept. 29. = 
= My Dear Miss Fischer: E 
St To-morrow we leave for New York. As = 
= probably I will have no more opportunity of = 
cae seeing you and your colleagues before our de- = 
parture, I wish to say to all of you (in name 


Ti 
{ 


also of my associates) how much we en 
joyed your concert the other night. 
We all admired your style of playing and 


' 


thought the ensemble was extremely fine and = 
the balance thoroughly excellent. You can = 
be proud of your achievement, indeed ! Es 
Please accept, with our best wishes for = 
your success (which seems to me infallibly 
certain), our heartiest congratulations for 


the beautiful result you have attained. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) ~ ADOLFO BETTI. 


PUOQUCGOLENQUAUQUAEONUOEQUULEUUULSUONGAUOREEAEOAAUESARNAAD EDTA ED ALANA LEE 


Management: 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St., New York 
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MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


“Rarely beautiful Contralto Voice’ 


“Sings with great dramatic Impulse” 


Personal Representative: Elwyn Brander, 124 HE. 39th St., New York. 
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| ANOTHER NEW YORK TRIUMPH 
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HA 


LOUIS 


GRAVEURE 


repeats his extraordinary success 


of last season in his first New York 


Recital this season at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 25th 


Photo @ lra L. Hill 


The Tribune: — 

“Louis Graveure gave a song recital yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall before a large and interested audience. 
Mr. Graveure was in excellent voice, which means that he 
was in voice surpassed by few singers now appearing on the 
concert stage. He showed that he has won a distinct place 
on the concert stage.” 


The World:— 


BARITONE’S FINE VOICE PLEASES HIS AEOLIAN 
HALL HEARERS 


‘Louis Graveure, a baritone who has been heard here be- 
fore, gave a recital yesterday before a large and discriminat- 
ing audience. 


Mr. Graveure’s musical style and manner are known and 
generally liked. His voice is a fine, ringing instrument, 
which he uses with noticeable finish and skill.”’ 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


Some Significant Excerpts from 
the Reviews (dated Oct. 26th) of 
the New York Critics: 


The Times :— 
LOUIS GRAVEURE SINGS 


BARITONE REPEATS HIS LAST SEASON'S SUCCESS 
IN RECITAL 


‘louis Graveure, baritone, established himself in one season as 
one of the most artistic and interesting singers of songs to be 
heard in New York. His recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall went to confirm this opinion. He contrives a fine program 
of matter not hackneyed, among which are sure to be several 
songs of merit quite unknown to many concert goers. Mr. 
Graveure not only feels and enters deeply into the spirit, the 
emotional and musical significance of his songs, but he has in 
very full measure the power of expressing them, of giving them 
a definite and tangible embodiment. The technical resources 
which he directs to this end are of unusual excellence; a voice 
of fine quality and variety of color, excellent phrasing, a care- 
fully finished diction.”’ 


The Sun:— 
GRAVEURE RECITAL AN ARTISTIC TREAT 


According to his custom, Mr. Graveure presented a program 
in which novelty and variety were effectively displayed. 


‘‘He was happy in his singing, which again exhibited those qualli- 
ties of voice and technic calling for the praise of students of song. 
Above these must be ranked the singer’s admirable powers of in- 
terpretation. He is a singer who goes far below the surface of his 
numbers and grasps the inner spirit. He knows well how to 
communicate this to his hearers, and to this he owes the unfail- 
ing level of interest and sympathy on which he maintains his 
recitals. An uncommonly fine artist is Mr. Graveure, and his 
success with the public is a matter for congratulation.”’ 


The Evening Journal :— 

‘Louis Graveure, a baritone singer of songs, who has now 
become favorably known among a large following, gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Graveure 
has personality and a touch of the commanding in his art, 
as well as an unusually broad-ranged and pure-toned voice. 
This combination of qualities arouses audiences to enthusi- 
asm in their attitude toward his singing, and did so once 
more yesterday.”’ 


The Evening Post :— 


“One of the best singers now appearing in public, Louis 
Graveure, gave a recital yesterday afternoon before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. It is a keen, artistic pleasure to 
listen to such an excellent voice, and to such beautiful 
phrasing, and to note the ease with which Mr. Graveure 
commands the technique of singing as a foundation for the 
higher functions of feeling and artistic exposition of the 
composer's wishes.”’ 
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VIOLIN PLAYING OF 
SUPERLATIVE WORTH 


Maud Powell in Characteristic 
Mood for Her Annual New 
York Recital 


MAUD POWELL, violin recital, 
afternoon, Oct. 24, Arthur Loesser, ac- 
companist. The program: 


Concerto in A Minor, 
violin and piano, in D 
Romance, G Major, Beethoven; Rondo, 
Mozart; “Plaisir damour,’ Martini-Powell; 
“Scherzo Fantastique,” Bazzini; “Als die Alte 
Mutter.’ Dvorak-Poweil; Polonaise, Vieux- 
temps. 


Arensky; Sonata, for 
Minor, Saint-Saens; 


The artistic equability of her perform- 
ances is not one of Maud Powell’s least 
distinguishing characteristics. She is a 
“dependable” player in the most excellent 
sense of being virtually always in the 
spirit. She seems to suffer practically 
not at all from those “off days” that 
periodically afflict other artists. Yet she 
is no less subtly constituted for al] that. 
So finely poised yet so splendidly hardy 
is her organization that it responds un- 
failingly to whatever requirements she 
may impose upon it. She never sinks 
beneath the level of greatness, though 
occasionally she transcends it. Here is 
an example and at the same time an in- 
spirational incentive to the matured 
artist no less than the youthful aspirant. 

Hence it scarcely boots to say that the 
great American violinist appeared at her 
best on the occasion of her annual New 
York recital last week. In her case 
there is really very little to record 
for the reason that her art has been ap- 
praised as superlative from every angle 
so repeatedly that year after year there 
can be nothing beyond ineffectual re- 
iteration. What shall be said to-day in 
celebration of her art, her intellect, her 
interpretations, her tone, her technique, 
her style, her abiding virtuosity, that 
shall not seem impertinent redundance? 
What commendation of her gifts more 
suggestive than the unvarnished assur- 
ance that they were as they have ever 
heen? 

Mme. Powell began with a concerto 
of Arensky, in time for which the pres- 
ent reviewer could unfortunately not be 
on hand, but which he is authoritatively 
assured possesses some agreeable qual- 
ities which were set forth to most advan- 
tageous effect. He did, however, hear a 
goodly part of the Saint-Saéns sonata. 
which was played with unfailing distinc- 
tion, essential fluency and Gallic ele 
gance. It is not a great work, but Mme. 
Powell illuminated it with rare grace of 
fancy. Herein she was splendidly as- 
sisted by Arthur Loesser, her accom- 


Cort Theater, 


panist, whose performance of the piano 
part was worthy of the violinist’s por- 
tion in what concerned deftness, style 
and limpid beauty. 

But the delights of the afternoon came 
with the shorter pieces—the classic and 





splendidly fashioned renderings of the 
Beethoven and Mozart, the elfin grace 
and glib patter of Bazzini’s “Scherzo 


Iantastique” and the searching tender- 
ness of the artist’s own transcriptions 
of Martini’s old air and Dvorak’s ravish- 
ing song (for placing which at the dis- 








A New Portrait of Mme. Maud Powell 


posal of violinists she sets them under a 
burden of obligation which they will 
doubtless acknowledge by popularizing 
the piece). Those who heard her will 
not soon forget the insinuating warmth 
and moving effect with which she played 


these numbers. In the first of them she 
made use of a new mute devised by her 
husband, H. Godfrey Turner. It makes 









Photo b 


possible a new and charming tone qual 
ity, purer and more ethereal than is ob- 
tainable with the ordinary sordino. 


The audience acclaimed Mme. Powell 
with transports of enthusiasm. 
H. F. P. 





Judson House Sings in Military Funeral 
on Texas Border 


Judson House, the tenor, who is doing 
duty with the Twenty-third Regiment of 
New York at Pharr, Tex., sang at the 
first military funeral that has been held 
on the border since the mobilization. Mr. 
House sang “Abide with Me,” accom 
panied by the Regimental Band of the 
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GOTTSCHALK 


TENOR 


A Voice of Exceptional Beauty—N. Y. Tribune 


Management Music League of America, ALOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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GARTZIG] IA 


WELL KNOWN PIANIST 


First of Series of Recitals at 


MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 
10 West 122nd St, Nov. 18 at 8.15 p.m. 


Tickets mailed on request. 
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Third was a 
most 
ful singing of Mr. 
by “Taps,” sounded by 
bugilers. 


Regiment. It 
impressive ceremony. The beauti- 
House was followed 
the company’s 


Tennessee 


Evelyn Egerter, the gifted coloratura 
soprano, has already sung a number of 
concerts this fall. She appeared at 
Parkville, Mo., on Oct. 23; at Oswego, 


Kan., Oct. 24; Stillwater, Okla, Oct. 25; 
Paul’s Valley, Okla., Oct. 26; Tesho- 
mingo, Okla., Oct. 27, and at Honey 


Grove, Tex., on Oct. 30. 





Mischa Elman gave two concerts in 
Los Angeles the week of Oct. 22. 
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SIGMUND HERZOG 


BAUER PLAYS MUSIC 
OF BY-GONE TIMES 


Program of Pre-Classic Works 
Given with Sympathetic 
Care 

HAROLD BAUER, piano recital, 

Thursday afternoon, Oct. 26. 


AEZolian Hall, 
Program: 


Johann Jacob 
carta tn D 


(1583-1643), 


Froberger (?-1667), Toc- 
Vinor; Girolamo Frescobaldi 
Capriccio on the Cookoo’s Cry; 


fohann Kuhnau (1660-1722), Sonata in C (the 
combat between David and Goliath) ; Claudio 
Verulo (1533-1604), Toccata in G; Baldas- 
sare Gdluppi (1706-1785), sonata in C Minor; 


Jean Philippe Rameau 
des songes, Francois 
Les Barricades 


(1683-1764), Rondeau 
Couperin. (1668-1733), 
m ysterieuses; Johann Chris- 


fian Kittel (1732-1809), Nachspiel; Gottlieb 
Wutfat €1690-1770), Sarabande in G@ Minor 
and fugue in G; Johann Mattheson (1681- 


1764): air varie and menuet: 
9 


(1686-1739), 


Benedetto Mar- 


cello Presto in G@ Minor; Jo- 


hann Schobert (1730-1767), Minuetto and 
tllegro Molto; Daniel Steibelt (1765-1823), 
L’Orage; John Field (1782-1837), Nocturne 


ti A Wajor 


(1778-1837), 


Johann Nepomuk Hummel 


rondo in E flat. 


A pianist less securely intrenched in 
publie than Harold Bauer could 
not have given a recital of seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century composers 
and come away with flying colors. But 
Mr. Bauer was equal to the test of mak- 
ing of “Famous Composers of By-Gone 
Times” interesting by imparting to the 
works of the forerunners of the three 
B’s a 


esteem 


sympathatic touch and genuine 
fondness. 
Who but the music students present 


(:nd there were many) had heard of 
l'voberger, Frescobaldi, Kuhnau, Merulo. 
Kittel, Muffat, Marcello and Schobert? 
Ol course, Rameau, Couperin, Field and 
Ilummel were familiar names, but most 
of the “pre-classical” composers. sent 
many seurrying to Richard Aldrich’s in- 
structive book of program notes to gain 
‘i more intimate acquaintance. 

Kven a person uninitiated in musical 
history must have felt the charm and the 
quaint simplicity of this music that was 
written for the harpsichord, so faith. 


fully reproduced in Mr. Bauer’s most 
Intimate manner. 
What if Kuhnau’s C Major Sonata, 


called “The Combat Between David and 
Cioliath,” was a tempest in a tea-pot com- 
pared with the colossal “program” mu- 
ic of his followers? The “Capriccio on 
the Cuckoo’s Cry” by Frescobaldi, lovely 
bits of Couperin and Rameau and finely 
executed miniatures by Merulo and Ga- 


luppi, were exquisite glimpses into the 
past, not formal and devoid of emotional 


expressiveness, as so many falsely deem 
them. 

It was Mr. Bauer’s aim “to present 
this music in its true light” (to quote 
Mr. Aldrich’s introduction), and he ac- 
complished his task successfully. The 
program was 
nical powers nor 
did reveal Mr. Bauer as a 
style and interpretative ability. 
6 Mr. Bauer 
cital to this, 


not one to test his tech- 
his virtuosity, but it 
master of 
On Jan, 
will give a companion re- 
“Music of To-day.” 

H. B. 













In Playland 


Four Little Recreations 







Four delightful solo numbers of | Slightly more 
easier grade. Very melodious. first set. 


esting. 





PIANO MUSIC FOR TEACHING PURPOSES 
Al Fresco 


Four Tone 


Hunt 


L. SOUW BEIGE 6 ccc eenaes 30 7 1. Quiet Hour 

2. The Goose Mareh Res .. BO] 2. Butterfly 

a. Btae OG BOGOR. iis. ees 30 13. Tally-Ho Ride 
6. diviglimeg occ ce. .eeeee 305 4. Lawn Party . 
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difficult 
Exceptionally 


Rural Episodes 


Pictures Four Sketches 


30 1. Spring Flowers ......... 28 
30 2. At the Brook... Pah eae 
40 | 3. Loneliness .. 7g 2h 
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Allowed ) 


than the | More advanced as to musical 
inter- | and technical requirements. 
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MME. CLAUSSEN WINS 
NEW YORK HEARERS 


Famous Opera Singer Again Proves 
Her Adaptability to Demands 
of the ‘‘Lied”’ 


JULIA CLAUSSEN, contralto. Recital, A-ol- 
ian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 30. Accom- 
panist, Marcel Charlier. The program: 


ch’io pianga”’ (from “Rinaldo’’), 


‘““Wasserrose,’ “Traum durch die 
‘“Ruhe, meine Seele,”’ ‘‘Befreit,’ 
Strauss; ‘‘Pleurez! pleurez, mes 
yeux!’ (from “Le Cid’), Massenet; ‘Ud- 
farten,” “Ht Syn,’ “Efteraarsstormen,”’ 
‘‘Modorsorg,’ “Tak for dit raad,’ Grieg; 
“Birds in the High Hall-Garden,’ A, Sommer- 
vell; Lullaby, Unknown; “My Love is a 
Muleteer,’ Francisco di Nogero; “‘A Legend,’ 
Tschaikowsky; “Morning Hymn.” Henschel. 


If the size of last Monday’s audience 
means anything, Mme. Claussen need 
not limit herself to a single New York 
recital a year. And it unquestionably 
meant much, for the Chicago Opera con- 
tralto had a reception of the sort that 
in this vicinity is reserved for the elect. 
The singer must be counted among the 
most successful exponents of the lied in 
the ranks of those operatic luminaries 
who like to yield up their dramatic trap- 


pings occasionally to try conclusions 
with the subtler requirements of the re- 
cital. She has the necessary versatility 
of style, the vocal equipment and adapta- 
bility. She is amply conversant with the 
literature and practised in its exposi- 
tion. At her best she must be classed 
among the most skillful song  inter- 
preters of the time. 

Her best was not altogether forthcom- 
ing in the Handelian air last Monday, 
but Mme. Claussen entered thoroughly 
into her element with the five songs of 
Strauss, the first four of which in par- 
ticular she did with an opulence of voice 
and an understanding of their content 
altogether splendid. Her Wagnerian 
training (she is an incomparable Ortrud, 
Fricka, Brangdne and Waltraute) has 
armed her with the secret of the proper 
delivery of such things as the superb 
and quasi-Wagnerian “Wasserrose.” Be- 
sides her broad declamation of this, she 
showed herself able to search the depths 


“Lascia 
Handel; 
Dammerung,”’ 
“Stdndchen,”’ 


of songs like “Traum durch die Dam- 
merung,” “Ruhe, meine Seele” and 
“Befreit.” In tracing the light and gra- 
cious melodic line of the “Serenade” she 
was less fortunate. As an encore to this 
group she gave “Mit deinem blauen 
Augen.” 

For the fine “Pleurez mes yeux” air 
of Massenet, Mme. Claussen has all the 
needed resources of temperament, and to 
her impassioned and dramatic render- 
ing the audience responded with excep- 
tional enthusiasm. The contralto had 
also the excellent judgment to place on 
her list five songs of Grieg, of which 
“The Vision,” “Autumn Storms” and 
the exquisite ““Mutterschmerz” were the 
best. Norwegian herself, the singer 
gave the numbers in the original text 
and delighted lovers of Grieg by her fa- 
cility in entering perfectly into their 
spirit. Mme. Claussen might have 
chosen songs of Grieg more interesting 
than his “Outward Bound” or the 
“Staunch Friend’ —things so . little 
known as “The Minstrel’s Song,” “The 
Mother Sings,” “The Mountain Maid,” 
“A Lovely Evening in Summer ’Twas” 
or “At Mother’s Grave,” which she would 
do magnificently. But there was reason 
enough to be thankful for what she did 
give. 

The English numbers were much rel- 
ished. And a vital factor in the whole 
entertainment was the tasteful accom- 
paniments of Mr. Charlier, remembered 
here for his conducting in Hammerstein 
days. | a ee 





Zona Maie Griswold to Give Recitals in 
New York, St. Louis and Fort Worth 


Zona Maie Griswold, soprano soloist 
at Central Church at Eighty-first Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, New York, is to 
appear in a recital to be held soon in the 
church. She recently gave a group of 
songs on a program given for the La- 
dies’ Auxiliary of that Church at the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. During the ab- 
sence of Adelaide Fischer, Miss Griswold 
is substituting at the Temple Emanu-El. 
She is also coaching her oratorios with 
Louis Koemmenich, preparatory to her 
Southern tour which begins Nov. 27. 
After singing in St. Louis on her way 
South, Miss Griswold will give a pro- 
gram for the Apollo Chorus of Fort 
Worth, Tex., and will be the soloist in 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” with 
the same organization on Dec. 5. 


SPALDING RECITAL 
A TRIUMPH OF ART 


Violinist’s Playing Su premely 
Eloquent in All its 


Manifestations 


ALBERT SPALDING, violin recital, A€-olian 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 28. Accompanist, 
André Benoist. The program: 


and adagio non troppo, from the 
Minor; Fugue, Bach; Sonata No. 
Flat, Beethoven; Swedish Folk 
Bruch; Prelude to the “Deluge,” 
“Moto Perpetuo,’ Cecil Bur- 
Caprices 9 and 24, Paganini-Spalding. 


Prelude 
Suite in E 
3, m # 
Dances, 
Saint-Saéns; 
leigh; 


A whole dictionary of critical compli- 
ments, mounting even into seeming ex- 
travagance, would fall short of ade- 
quately qualifying Mr. Spalding’s per- 
formances last Saturday afternoon. One 
is fully willing to believe in his further 
development in the coming years, but 
hearing him, it is extremely difficult to 
decide just what phase of his art this de- 
velopment will affect. Where such per- 
fection lodges it becomes impossible to 
conceive of further advancement. How- 
ever genius can light the way out of even 
so paradoxical an impasse and Mr. 
Spalding’s genius abides no question. 
For the present his faculties meet every 
demand that can be levied upon them. 
He sustains himself at an altitude of 
beauty almost passing belief. He 
searches out the heart of things, and his 
findings glow with an ineffable radiance. 
With the external means to his end he 
is gifted even to overflowing. And the 
noble ardor, the high resolve, the pur- 
pose steadfastly set toward the purest 
goal of artistic attainment seal his ef- 
forts with the imprint of truest great- 
ness. 

Mr. Spalding played Bach and Bee- 
thoven with a dignity, a penetrating elo- 
quence, a sense of style and a justness 
of proportion simply beyond praise. 
None who heard him will forget in many 
a day the straightforward and manly 
yet utterly melting tenderness with 
which he proclaimed the adagio non 
troppo from the Bach E minor Suite. It 
was loveliness carried to sheer poignancy 
of beauty. Nor was there any less oc- 
casion to admire the the breadth of the 
prelude or the subsequent clean-cut de- 
livery of the fugue. Beethoven’s E Flat 


Sonata is unaccountably seldom heard. 
The performance given it by Mr. Spald- 
ing and André Benoist—who is an artist 
of Mr. Spalding’s own stature—was one 
of the most exquisitely wrought, plastic 
and carefully balanced renderings of 
chamber music provided hereabouts in 
a month of Sundays. It will cause vio- 
linists to renew their acquaintances with 
a work that is one of the most delectable 
products of Beethoven’s early period. 
The first allegro should alone suffice to 
restore it to a place it has not lately 
held and the adagio further exalts it. 
It was in that adagio that the violinist 
rose to some of the greatest heights of 
the afternoon. 

Bruch’s “Swedish Folk Dances” are 
tolerably pleasant and _ contentingly 
short, though they tend rather pointedly 
to demonstrate the greatly superior origi- 
nality of Norwegian folk music. Mr. 
Spalding’s intensely communicative and 
emotional performance of the slow move- 
ments would have uplifted them had 
they been far less interesting. After 
Bruch came the “Deluge,” the long and 
sugared melody of the prelude to which 
the violinist played with a soulfulness 
that. elicited irresistible demands for a 
repetition. Robert Gaylor heightened 
the general effect of the number with an 
organ accompaniment. Another encore 
earlier in the day was Spalding’s own 
deservedly popular “Alabama.” The 
Burleigh number and Mr. Spalding’s fine 
arrangements .of the Paganini “Ca- 
prices” went brilliantly. 

Mr. Benoist was, as always, an indis- 
pensable artistic coadjutor, not an hab- 
itual accompanist. Se 


Nijinsky’s “Faune” Fails to Shock Ballet 
Russe Audience 


On Saturday afternoon of last week 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe gave “Les 
Sylphides,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” the 
“Prince Igor” Dances and “L’Aprés-Midi 
d’un Faune.” In the last named ballet, 
which Nijinsky danced for the first time 
in New York on Tuesday evening, there 
was nothing to shock even the most deii- 
cate sensibility. It was an artistic per- 
formance, stunning in its very simplicity. 
The angular movements of the nymphs 
formed a design that suggested a Greek 
frieze, and Nijinsky’s pantomime as the 
Faune was entirely within the bounds 
of decency. On Saturday evening, “Cléo- 
patre,” “Sadko,” “Petrouchka” and “La 
Spectre de la Rose” were repeated. H. B. 
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“LONDON TRIUMPH REPEATED IN NEW YORK 


Owing to the unprecedented success of her American debut, October 21, 
special arrangements have been made for the second New York recital of 


ISOLDE MENGES 


At Aeolian Hall, Friday Evening, November 17, at 8.15 


Opinions of the New York Critics 


Her tone was of fine volume, pure quality, 
Miss Menges is certainly a young woman who will bear watching, 


tained. 


and last night’s audience she roused to unusual enthusiasm.—New 


Tribune. 


That Miss Menges wished to be accepted as a serious artist was proved 
by her selecting the Brahms’s concerto for her first number, 
‘Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, served to give scope to the 
She had studied the Brahms composition with 


second, the ‘ 
lighter graces of her style. 


profound sincerity and intelligence. 
the significance of this great .work and I 
disclosure of vigor and boldness masculine in character.—The Sun. 


Judging by her first name, her parents were ardent Wagnerites and true 
Wagnerites do not as a rule take much interest in the undramatic and 
This girl, 
real enthusiasm she could not have mastered the difficulties of this work so 
thoroughly—difficulties which at first staggered even Joachim.—The Even- 


unemotional Brahms. 


ing Post. 


She is a violinist who plays with great power, 
full knowledge of the thoughts of great composers expressed in their music. 
The success of Miss Menges was immediate.—The Standard Union, 


Miss ponges is highly gifted and an accomplished violinist in 
as a tone of great power, 
expressiveness that is eloquent of a glowing and ardent temperament; an 
admirable technical equipment, 
upon the fingerboard that maintains the accuracy of her intonation even 
tempestuous outbursts. 
impetuosity that is stirring and contagious.—The Times. 


She h 


ways. 


through her most 


Miss Menges is an exceptional artist. 
tone is excellent and she fingers and bows with a skill that many masculine 
violinists would envy.—The Herald. 


Isolde Menges displayed no little taste, ample technique and commanding 
virility in her pronouncement of the Brahms concerto.—The E vening World. 


A violinist not so sure of herself as Isolde Menges would hardly 
numbers (the Brahms concerto and Lalo’s 
Espagnole”’) thus early in her Manhattan work as a soloist. 
been favorite numbers of the great violinists appearing here. 

interpretation of the Brahms concerto was an effective one, and in the last 
movement she showed broad and strong effects. 
interpreted in a colorful and rhythmic fashion.—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


Exclusive Management The Maud Allan Co., sai 1208 Times pointing, New York 
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BA INBRIDGE CRIST - VISITS NEW VORK Vieuxtemps D Minor Concerto brought HENRI DOERING TO 


him six recalls. He has been get pee 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra as soloist li 
for the first concert at the University of TOUR WITH SEAGLE | 
Pennsylvania, Nov. 9. Mr. Bové was AS ACCOMPANIST / 


also soloist at the Musical Art Club mu- i} 
sicale on the evening of Oct. 26. 
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Boston Composer Hears Graveure 
Sing His ‘‘ The Parting’’ in 
Recital 


MUSICAL visitor in New York from 
Boston during last week was Bain- 
bridge Crist, the young composer and 
teacher of voice. The chief purpose of 
Mr. Crist’s coming to the: Metropolis was 
to hear the New York premiére of his 
symphonic poem, “The Parting,” sung by 
Louis Graveure at his Aolian Hall re- 
cital on Oct. 25. 

Mr. Crist was originally a lawyer, but 
the call of a musical career was so strong 
that he left the legal profession and went 
to Europe to pursue his musical studies. 
He studied composition with Paul Juon 
in Berlin. and Claude Landi in London, 
and singing with Franz Emmerich in 
Berlin and William Shakespeare in Lon- 
don. Mr. Crist is a strong believer in 
vocal training as an aid to the composer, 











Piano Pedagogue Gives Reception for 
Composer and Tsianina 


A number of persons prominent in the 
literary, musical and art worlds attended 
the reception to Charles Wakefield Cad- 


man and Princess Tsianina at the studios 
of Gustave L. Becker, director of the 
American Progressive Piano School, on 
Saturday, Oct. 28. 

Mr. Cadman, upon request, played a 
number of his own compositions, among 
them excerpts from his new orchestral 
suite, “Thunderbird.” Among the guests 
were: 

Marguerite Beriza, Emma Thursby, David 


Bispham, Sigmund Stojowski, Homer N. 
Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Lamson, 





* Sefior Carl N. Sanchez, Gena Branscombe, Henri Doerin Pianist 
and he feels that if more composers Marion Veryl, Robert Vivian, Robin Ellis- - | 
would master the science of tone produc- Clindinning, Mrs. Lowell Thayer Field, Henri Doering, well known as pianist Fo 


Pauline Jennings, Mme. Regina Armstrong, : s SPR: et Roe . ‘ 
Walter Pulitzer, Miss Carl (representing Wil- and accompanist in the East and Middle if 


liam C. Carl), Louis Aschenfelder and Marie West, will appear in many concerts and 
Hofheimer. recitals during the coming season as 


tion there would be less unvocal writing 
in the songs of to-day. 
Among Mr. Crist’s successful songs 


are “April Rain,” “Butterflies,” “To th : ae ani Ci Seagle » dis- 
ee ay a The reception was a success and an Scompanist for Oscar Seagle, the dis 
delius), “A Bag of Whistles,” and atmosphere of cordiality and good humor con ia wk faeee | the possesses ei i 


prevailed. markable insight into the art of accom- | 


panying and has a masterly technique. 
INJURY TO MME. CULP l.ast season he was musical director with 
the Maude Adams company. Mr. Seagle 


Lieder Singer May Use Cane on Her _ will leave early in November for his first 
tour of the season, which will take him 


“Yesteryear.” His orchestral work, a 
suite of four numbers, “Egyptian Im- 
pressions,” was played by the Boston 
Symphony twice at the “pop” concerts 
in Boston, and was twice performed at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 


























Francisco. Rees t : Coming American Tour to the Middle West 
Mr. Crist’s latest work has been upon Bainbridge Crist, on the Left, with Louis Mme. Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder se a are 
. jor choreographic —., a‘? be at the Maine Festival in singer, who is to arrive in America from Gifted Pupil of American Institute of 
: since orca Holland the first week of November, has Applied Music to Give Recital 
been obliged to cancel many of her en- Mrs. Walter S. Roberts f Wichit 
RANSIER-KOTLARSKY RECITAL _ thoven, by Miss Ransier; Concerto (Al- gagements in Europe because of an acci- Falls, Tex., sl ane a tiok tna vifted 





legro Moderato), Brahms, Mr. Kotlar- dent she received in Holland. It was on a a it Cs Jan- 
Opening Recital of Von Ende Music Sky; Pastorale, Scarlatti, Prelude and the occasion of the special review of eed a pag gett pele I 
School Season a Success Fugue in E Minor, Mendessohn, Miss the troops and Mme. Culp was one of the American Institute of Applied Mu- 
2 ; Ransier; Rondino, Beethoven, and Hav-_ the guests of honor with the Queen Wil- sie She is a soprano with a voice of 
The opening recital of the year at the anaise, Saint-Saéns, Mr. Kotlarsky; helmina and many other celebrities. As unusually lovely quality and under Mr. 
Von Ende School of Music in New York Etude in D Flat and Polonaise in E she stepped out of the carriage an of- [,anham’s direction has acquired a large 
took place on Wednesday evening, Oct. Major, Liszt, Miss Ransier; Caprice ficer approached to escort her to the seats épertoire in oratorio, operatic and song 











| 
. : i Basque, Sarasate, Mr. Kotlarsky. reserved for the guests of honor and, in jj ‘ as six « ‘ it 
Rg get neti Sligiting, che triphoh boasking ber foot. Tammie. ue Sas spent Sie summey a 
ve otlarsky, violinist, were the Bovyé Successful in Philadelphia Con- . Her manager, Antonia Sawyer, has Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth | 
artists and a large audience crowded the panes just received a letter from her saying Street pursuing her vocal studies with 
assembly rooms of the school to applaud 7 that she fears she may be obliged to Mr. Lanham and at the same time has 
the young artists. Artistically, the re- Domenico Bové, violinist, was soloist use a cane for some time. The accident worked with William Fairchild Sherman 
cital was in keeping with the high stand- with the Philadelphia Orchestra on the will not interfere with Mme. Culp’s jpn piano and harmony. Mrs. Robertson 
ard maintained at this school. The pro- evening of Oct. 23 at the Academy of work in America, and her first concert jg well known both as an artist and iit 


gram included the Sonata, Op. 53, Bee- Music, Philadelphia. His playing of the will be given in Philadelphia Nov. 13. teacher in the South, where she has con- fl 
















































vincingly shown her ability in both réles, M1 
Kansas City Success for Merle and _ as she has a large class of pupils in i) 
Bechtel Alcock Wichita Falls and is also director of t 
y ; : music in one of the large churches in Mi) 
News was received in New York this that city. On Nov. 10 she will give a He 
week of the success in Kansas City of yecital in her home town. , 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel Al- 
cock, the tenor, who appeared at the The Bendix Music Bureau has placed : 
Grand Avenue Temple on the evening of Irene Audrey, coloratura soprano, as i 
Oct. 17. Both artists were received with soloist at the Strand Theater, New York. j 
enthusiasm in Kansas City and the Miss Audrey sang the aria from “Ma- lt 
local critics were most complimentary in dama Butterfly” with great success last Ni 
their comments. week. M 
ine 
ot ape spout be a 5 the production th 
of solid, free resonant Tone without throat if) 
effort. This, with all that the art of sung MADAME bi 
py eaagingicns YVETTE GUILBERT| 
Mii 
yh 
GEORGE E. SHEA i 
WILL GIVE DURING THE MONTHS OF hi 
545 West ilith Street New York i 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER ai 
whose European experience, moreover, in FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 
ae ee in his book, 
“Acting in Opera” (Schirmer, New York) — 
ig. to a not only | rtm preparing A COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES Ae 
or Opera, but even Artists of Repute, a 
Morgan Kingston among the most recent of ON THE ART OF INTERPRETING SONGS 1 
these. (“HOW TO SING A SONG’’) 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN SONG, DICTION & RECITATION 
The Lectures will be given 
Saturdays, November 11, 18, 25, December 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
At Eleven o’clock in the Morning 
AT THE WURLITZER FINE ARTS HALL 
(Wurlitzer Building, Entrance 120 West 41st St.) 
F 1 I th MISS MABEL POILLON 
; or terme and porttontars cole 9p the onstery, Ye 
q ASSISTED BY 
t EMILY GRESSER, VIOLIN, AND GUSTAVE FERRARI, PIANO 
Season 1916-17 Now Booking Exclusive Direction of Catharine A. Bamman, 35 West 39th St. 
Knabe Piano 
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AS TO OPERA NEXT YEAR 


A good deal of needless excitement was created 


by Mr. 


Gatti-Casazza’s more or less parenthetical 


Two years ago last August black rumors thickened 
the air respecting the impossibility of singers’ evasion 
of military duties, or the insuperable difficulties of as- 
sembling the vocal flock and ferrying it across the At- 
lantic. Yet the Metropolitan’s gates lifted up their 
heads on schedule time, with only one member of the 
aviary lacking. The respective governments realized 
wisely enough that a few hundred singers at work in a 
foreign country could contribute more to the national 
glory than by acting the drop in the bucket on the bat- 
tlefield. But should they change their point of view next 
year there is no reason why Americans should be de- 
prived of opera. The male chorus at the Metropolitan 
contains a generous percentage of American voices and 
could contain more if necessary. And there is no reason 
whatever to believe that the fifteen or twenty principals 
who would have to obey the summons of their country 
could not be replaced by native talent. Nor is this. writ- 
ten in a spirit of inflated patriotism or visionary specu- 
lation. Opera-goers who have been none too edified by 
the showing of certain brands of the imported vocal 
article of late years might well be interested in the ac- 
complishments of various untried Americans. We are 
not disposed to do without opera and would do well to 
take present stock of our home-grown resources. 
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A FRENCH MUSICAL INVASION 


On general principles American music-lovers should 
feel graciously disposed toward those artists of France 
who, according to the statement given out last week by 
the Marquis de Polignac, are to cross the ocean to bear 
to us the salutations of their glorious country in the 
form of an active propaganda for French music and 
French musicians. We shall welcome the opportunity of 
acquainting ourselves with the undiscovered products of 
the nation which has carried the torch of musical prog- 
ress further than any other since the death of Wagner, 
and rejoice extremely to receive the gift from those 
adept in the distinctive manner and style of their per- 
formance. The Gallic artist has in late years been all 
too meagerly represented in our musical life. 

It is questionable, however, whether in the line of sym- 
phonic, chamber piano, or song composition we have 
overlooked very much. Organizations and individuals 
have been delving deep in the output of contemporary 
Frenchmen, and while some things may have eluded 
them, it is dubious whether these are of paramount 
importance. Significant contributions will, of course, 
be gratefully received, but we cannot avoid asking our- 
selves if our prospective visitors will really have an 
easy time introducing us to things we do know. 

Where attention is plainly needed is in the field of 
opera. For years we have been almost totally deprived 
of this commodity. We refuse to accept the assurance 
so often proffered that operas made in France are not 
worthy of serious attention here. Oscar Hammerstein 
is restrained for the time being from demonstrating 
the absurdity of this idea. But our French guests will 
have this shining chance, and they may also prove 
that singers of the first rank are not as rare or as im- 
possible to obtain as some would lead us to believe. 
That they may succeed in both these respects will be 
the earnest wish of every music-loving American. 





statement on his arrival from Europe to the effect that 
another year of war might put a period to opera here, 
since the belligerent nations would feel compelled to re- 
cruit to the armies such of their subjects as were estab- 
lished in America. The newspapers magnified the im- ‘ 
presario’s theory into a dire threat of impending oper- 
atic paralysis. It was largely the familiar case of a_ 
more or less innocuous statement assuming a formida- 
ble aspect in print. New York opera-lovers preparing - 


to lose sleep over the redoubtable possibility may rea- 
sonably give their fears pause. en 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Owing to the large increase in the edition of 
“Musical America,” and the necessity of closing its 
forms earlier, copy cannot be accepted later than 
Saturday noon for advertising intended for the 


following week's issue. 
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Maude Fay at Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The American dramatic soprano, Maude Fay, has 
returned to New York to join the Metropolitan Opera 
Company forces. Part of Miss Fay’s summer was spent 
with friends in Ohio, where she indulged in her favorite 
sport, horseback riding. 


Wagner—Charles L. Wagner, the manager of John 
McCormack, has bought a row of apartment houses in 
the fashionable section of Boston. 


Craft—Marcella Craft has devised a program devoted 
exclusively to the songs of Richard Strauss and Hans 
Pfitzner for her recital at AXolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 11. 


David—The Boston Music Company has published an 
album of harp music edited and arranged by Annie 
Louise David. This album contains many of the num- 
bers that this artist has made popular throughout the 
country. 


Nijinsky—As there was no performance of the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe last Wednesday, M. Nijinsky 
took the opportunity to visit the New York Hippodrome 
to see Pavlowa, with whom he danced six years ago 
and whom he had not met again since that time. 


Freeman—The end of the war will be cause for grati- 
fication to Bettina Freeman, the soprano, whose engage- 
ment to Robert Thorpe, an American aviator doing ac- 
tive service in France, was recently announced. Their 
wedding will take place after Mr. Thorpe leaves service 
in France. 


Leginska — A manuscript number on the program 
of Rafael Diaz, the eminent Texas tenor, and Oliver 
Denton, American pianist, at the Beethoven Hall, San 
Antonio, dated Oct. 19, brings quietly to light a little 
lyric, “In a Garden,” dedicated by Rafael Diaz, composed 
by Ethel Leginska, the young English pianist. 


Kranich—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Kranich announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Vivienne Kranich, 
to Mr. Edward G. Burkhard, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. 
Burkhard. Mr. Burkhard is a graduate of Columbia 
University, Class of 1914. Both young people take 
great interest in all musical events, having received 
education in both vocal and instrumental work. 


Spiering—When last season Fritz Kreisler placed the 
Schumann Fantasie on one of his New York programs, 
a number of critics were under the impression that the 
performance was the first of this work in America. 
As it happens, Theodore Spiering brought out the work 
in Chicago with the Chicago Orchestra, Theodore 
Thomas conducting, in February, 1893. Mr. Spiering 
had studied the Fantasie with Joachim, to whom it is 
dedicated. 


Barrientos.—Maria Barrientos has just arrived at 
Barcelona, fresh from her South American operatic 
triumphs in Argentina and Brazil, and will go to Paris 
to have new costumes and gowns made for her Amer- 
ican concert tour and subsequent performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In order to arrive in 
America in December, Mme. Barrientos had to refuse 
to create the principal réle in the opera by the Spanish 
commana Vives, which is to be produced at the Scala 
in Milan. 


Madriguera—Little Paquita Madriguera, the Spanish 
pianist, tells of a novel experience on her way from 
Barcelona. The steamship Montevideo, on which she, 
her mother and younger brother were passengers, was 
stopped by a torpedo boat and searched. In one of the 
life-boats, hidden under the canvas coverings, were 
discovered four Spaniards and three Belgian stowaways. 
The captain was about to put them aboard the torpedo 
boat, when the little panies was told of their fate, and 
pleaded that she would pay their passage. A few days 
later she gave a concert and collected more than enough 
money to bring the seven unfortunates over. 


Grainger — When Percy Grainger makes his first 
New York recital appearance this season on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 8, he will offer a goodly list of 
novelties. Among these are “Four Old Dutch Peasant 
Songs and Country Dances,” arranged by Julius Rént- 
gen, Cyril Scott’s “The Garden of Soul-Sympathy” and 
“Bells,” Albeniz’s “Eritana,” and his own “Gay But 
Wistful.” The new Grainger piece is described as a 
“tune in a popular London style,” in which the com- 
poser has attempted to write a tune “combining a ‘mu- 
sic-hall’ flavor with that London blend of gaiety, with 
wistfulness so familiar in the performances of George 
Grossmith, Jr.” 
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CORE one point in favor of the New 
York Evening Telegram for the 
perpetration of the champion wartime 
pettiness. You doubtless read “Me- 
phisto’s” story last week of the Russian 
Ballet’s program in which Carl Maria 
von Weber was changed to “C. M. de 
Weber,” evidently to placate Pierre Mon- 
teux, who refused to conduct Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” This pretty bit of 
linguistic sleight-of-hand is now eclipsed 
by the latest folly of the not exactly neu- 
tral Telegram, which published an ac- 
count of the premiére of the above ballet 
with this caption: 


Nijinsky Makes His First Appe arance as 
Till Owlglass 


“Mr. Eulenspiegel, shake hands with 
Mr. Owlglass!” say we. 

If the Telegram has its way, it is Al- 
fredo’s fancy that we may have to refer 
to Papa Johann Bach as “John Brook, 
the Prussian composer”; Richard 
Strauss as “Ostrich, the modern sym- 
phonist,” and we must Anglicize “Faust” 
aus Gounod’s “Fist.” 

By the way, the Telegram describes 
the hero of the Strauss ballet as “the 
tricky Till, that hero of German lore 
who gets out of all his difficulties by a 
calm disregard of truth and justice.” 

How’s that for an application of war 
to art? But perhaps it may please the 
Telegram’s proprietor in his Paris home. 

* * x 

We plead guilty to the following 
a reason: 

A headline in an American musical paper 
lately gave us rather a shock. It ran: ‘‘Wood 
Offers Grainger Work,’’ which seemed to 
point to Mr. Percy Grainger being distinctly 
hard up and glad of a job; but the paragraph 
puts matters right. It was only that Sir 
Henry Wood conducted at the Proms. the 
first performance of Grainger’s ‘‘Handel in 
the Strand.’’—London ‘‘Musical News.” 

The reason is that the incident stopped 
us, just in time, from appending to an 
account of the Zoellner Quartet’s intro- 
ducing Frank Bridge’s “Noveletten” the 
following headline: 

Zoellners Do Bridge Work 

Can’t you see some bright reader writ- 
ing to ask us when this family of musi- 
cians took up dentistry? 

*” * aa 

The Birmingham Press described Al- 
bert Spalding’s rendering of the Tartim: 
sonata, “The Devil’s Trill,” as “seductive 
enough to lure any music-loving soul 
from the gates of Paradise.” Mr. 
Spalding’s advertising agent should get 
after the Press, says the Musical Mon- 
itor. The churches will resent any such 
“Pied Piper” stunts. 

* * * 

Professor to a student in the Munich 
Royal School of Music: “For what was 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony composed?” 

After hesitation the student replied, 
“For four hands on the piano.” 

And yet they make jokes about the 
American student, remarks the Los An- 
geles Music Student. 


* * * 


Here’s one on the British papers of 
Buenos Aires! In attacking a program 
of American songs because they are 
American—as related in the Oct. 28 
issue—they picked upon the popular 
“Invictus” of Bruno Huhn. The “little 
ioker” in the affair is that Mr. Huhn 
is one of the staunchest Britishers 
imaginable and has never been natural- 
ized here, despite his long residence in 
America. 





for 


_— 
His Voice 


Visitor—“Is he a bass?” 

Impresario—‘No, he is a base decep- 
tion.”—Judge. 

‘ « s 

Another from the same paper: 

Reginald de Koven complains that 
he got only 833.33 1-3 for “O Promise 
Me.” Well, what of it? It wasn’t a 
fox trot, was it? 


No, but give some of these Broadway 
songsmiths half a chance and they’ll 
make one out of it. 

“le a 

We read in last week’s “Passed Away” 
column that the late “Johnny” Hand was 
a favorite with many of the Chicago 


notables because he had furnished the 
music for their weddings. 

That’s strange! With the clogged con- 
dition of the divorce courts nowadays, 
we should think that many men would 
feel like annihilating the persons who 
had played their wedding music. You 
remember Sam Bernard’s line in one of 
his shows when he heard the “Wedding 
March” played off stage: 


“Stop! That tune has caused more 
unhappiness than any other in the 
world.” 

ae 


A headline from the St. Paul Pionecr 
Press: 


Grainger and Grieg 
to Be Heard Here 


All the world knows that Mr. Grain- 
ger is an eminent interpreter of Grieg’s 
music, but the above is the first intima- 
tion that he has spiritualistic powers. 

* 2k ok 


Then we have this “head” from the 
New York Tribune, to which C. S. Can- 
niff calls our attention: 


Miss Maud Powell in Piano Recital 


Ha! The cruel types make Mme. 
Powell a “Miss” and change her from 
violinist to pianist. There’s transforma- 
tion for you! 

oK 1K ok 

It was at a private entertainment, and a 
woman had just risen from the piano. 

‘‘Would you like to be able to sing and play 
as | do, dear?’’ she queried of a little five- 
year-old girl. 

‘“‘No ma’am,’’ was the unexpected reply. 

‘“‘And why not?’’ asked the lady. 

‘“**Cause,”’ explained the small observer, ‘‘1 
wouldn’t like to have people say such horrid 
things about me.’’ 


ok * * 
Norbert is of the opinion that the 
Philharmonic first night audience 


should have worn Alpine hats to the 
premiére of the Strauss “Alpensinfonie.” 
And Alfredo confesses that he had a 
sinking feeling when the cow bells in the 
instrumentation reminded him all too 
poignantly of New York’s milk strike. 


* * x 


_ Louis Graveure seems to revel in mys- 
tery. Not content with arousing so much 
speculation as to his identity last sea- 
son, he is “at it again.” Now, the ques- 
tion is, did he or did he not write the 
text of “The Parting,” by Bainbridge 
Crist, which he sang at his New York 
recital? The pamphlet, “What’s Going 
on in New York?” in a caption of a 
Graveure cut, names him as the author 
of the poem, while in the program it is 
signed “B. H. M.” As for us, we find 
it possible to reconcile the two state- 
ments. Considering the presence at the 
recital of the baritone’s pretty bride, 
Eleanor Painter, we insist that the cryp- 
tic initials are merely Graveure’s way of 
saying that he’s “Been Happily Married.” 


* * * 


“That’s a peculiar looking bruise you 
have on the back of your neck,” observed 
the doctor. 

“Yes,” said his patient. “I’m subject 
to those. You see, I’m a clarinet player 
in an orchestra.” 

“T don’t see how that can produce 
bruises on the back of your neck.” 

“It doesn’t produce them exactly, ut 
it places me in a position where I am 
very liable to get them.” 

“How is that?” 

“1 sit directly in front of the man who 
plays the slide trombone.”—Jnternational 
Musician. 

co * 

The embargo on puns had to be lifted 

to let this one through: 


“If your dog were a singer, | wonder 
what style of songs he would select?” 


“Il am sure he would choose barka- 
rolles.""—Baltimore “‘American.”’ 


ok * aK 

We thought perhaps the fad for art- 
ists’ taking the name of their home city 
had gone out—after Mme. Melba of 
Melbourne and Mme. Albani of Albany— 
until we learned that Edna de Lima was 
literally Edna of Lima, Ohio. But we 
know one singer who would never dare 
to follow suit—she comes’ from 
Skaneateles. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! It 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin ; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
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FINDS WEST HUNGRY FOR GOOD MUSIC 


Cordiality of People Is Inspiring 
Says Winifred Christie, 
Scotch Pianist 


INIFRED CHRISTIE, the Scottish 

pianist, returned a few days ago 
from the Pacific Coast in time to fill her 
first recital engagement of the season 
at Springfield, Mass., Oct. 28. This re- 
cital was one of a series which are being 
given in the ballroom of the Hotel Kim- 
ball. A large audience, including many 
prominent society women, was present, 
and Miss Christie’s program, in which 
there was a large representation of mod- 
ern French music, was enthusiastically 
received. 

“This was my first visit to the West- 
ern part of the United States,” said Miss 
Christie, “and I must say it is nothing 
short of an inspiration to an artist to 
go out there and live in that atmosphere 
for several months. You can simply feel 
the cordiality in the air you breathe. 
To an artist this attitude cannot fail to 
be an encouragement to do his finest 
work. 

“I went West early in the summer for 
the purpose of assisting Prof. Spauld- 
ing in illustrating his lectures at the 
University of California Summer School 
and I was given an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with many fine people, 
and to get a good idea of the musical and 
social life of the Coast cities. The peo- 
ple out there are actually hungry for 
good music. 


Played Harpsichord 


“T had the pleasure of giving several 
recitals, at one of which I used a harpsi- 
chord, playing some interesting old mu- 
sic. This gave me an opportunity to 
play music totally different from that 
which is usually presented on recital 
programs. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that Bach’s music is much more 
effective when played on either the piano 
or organ than on the harpsichord, al- 
though it was written for that instru- 
ment. 

“The Western people are thoroughly 
frank and straightforward in their criti- 
cism or expression of opinion on music 





Winifred Christie, Pianist 


as well as any other subject. I remem- 
ber a conversation I had with one of 
the good friends I made while I was 
out there, just following one of my re- 
citals. After speaking of the recital 
from a musical standpoint, this lady re- 
marked, ‘I had no idea you could look so 
sweet on the stage.’ This was so naive 
that it was positively refreshing.” 

Miss Christie is to play with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 13. The work will be the 
Beethoven G Major Concerto. She will 
give her second New York recital Dec. 
6, and will probably devote the larger 
part of the program to Romantic music. 
She will give recitals in Boston, Chicago, 
and other cities in the East, and will also 
visit the South during the season. In 
the spring of 1918, Miss Christie will 
probably appear on the Pacific Coast in 
the Behymer series of concerts. 


D. L. I. 
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Concluding the Debate on Voczl Reso- 
nance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Mr. F. W. Wodell asks me through the 
Open Forum of MusicaAL AMERICA, under 
date of Oct. 14, whether I undertake to 
show that the air spaces below the vocal 
cords, in singing, are not closed cavities 
for all practical voice resonant purposes? 


I am somewhat surprised by this ques- 
tion, which he practically put to me in a 
previous number of MUSICAL AMERICA 
and to which I replied that, by chest 
resonance, I understand what I believe 
to be the understanding of the vast ma- 
jority of vocal students. This is the 
resonance produced in the wind pipe and 
its lower ramifications. Mr. Wodell evi- 
dently agrees to consider them as air 
spaces. But surely he cannot consider 
as stationary or stagnant the air they 
contain. He must admit as a matter of 
fact that the air penetrates and leaves 
them successively and constantly. This 
process of entrance and exit implies of 
necessity the existence of an opening 
through which it must be carried out. 

During the process of entrance, the air 
passes through the nostrils or the mouth 
and then through the larynx into the wind 
pipe without any obstruction whatever. 
During the act of exit the vocal cords 
constitute a partial, not a total, obstruc- 
tion or the exit would not take place and 
no sound could be produced. There is 
always a more or less small space be- 
tween the vocal cords while the air issues 
through them, makes their edges vibrate 
and is, by their vibration, turned from 
the silent to the sounding condition. 
This small space between the vocal cords 
acts, from the acoustic point of view, 
for the very same purpose as the two 
openings at the upper part of the violin 
and similar string instruments, with the 
only difference that the vocal cords, being 
practically attachments of the wind pipe 
itself, must act more directly and im- 
mediately on the air contained in it. The 
fact is that Mr. Wodell, by calling those 
spaces below the vocal cords air spaces 
and closed cavities at one and the same 
time, simply contradicts himself just as 
if he were to mention the “bright light 
of darkness.” 

Further on, Mr. Wodell makes the fol- 
lowing remark: “I think it most desir- 
able that vocal teachers and students 
shall deal with facts concerning the voice 
and not with theories and assumptions 
when the facts are available.” Speaking 
in general for all vocal students who 
agree with me on the subject of this con- 
troversy, I would point out to him that 
it is always risky to end a debate by as- 
suming that one’s own knowledge is more 
conclusive than that of the opposing 
party. In fact, in his case, I feel justi- 
fied in charging Mr. Wodell with an en- 
deavor to substitute his theories and as- 
sumptions for facts which are _ indis- 
putable because they are laid out neither 
by Mr. Parisotti or anybody else, but by 
the unchangeable laws of nature. 

Speaking from a personal point of 
view, I may perhavs show to Mr. Wo- 
dell’s satisfaction that I am not as de- 
ficient in logical, scientific and practical 
training as he assumes, by submitting to 
his consideration a bit of my life history. 

I studied logical and critical reasoning 
at the Gregorian University and at the 


Pontifical Seminary of Rome where I 
was graduated as Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy in July, 1871. I studied physics at 
the University of Louvain in Belgium 
where I passed successfully an exami- 
nation on mathematical and physical 
subjects, including acoustics, in July, 
1873. I began studying singing in 1865 
when I was the leading soprano of the 
choir of the Church of Santa Maria that 
was attached to the College in which 
| was educated in Rome. In 1867 I was 
one of eight boy singers chosen among 
all the colleges of Rome, to reinforce the 
celebrated choir of the Sistine Chapel of 
the Vatican on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of St. Peter. For this I was 
awarded a silver medal by Pope Pius IX. 

Finally, I beg to be allowed to point 
out to those among American vocal stu- 
dents who deny the existence of chest 
or other resonance that, the very object 
and purpose of vocal training is the real- 
ization of all the sources of resonance 
and the achievement of full control of 
them. This realization, however, will be 
denied them until they come to under- 
stand fully the relations that must 
exist between the speaking section of the 
vocal apparatus and the sounding and 
resounding sections. I have already said 
that understanding of these relations, 
which the Italian school explained ages 
ago in the motto, “Chi parla bene cantor 
bene” (“Who speaks well sings well’), 
is of particularly great importance to 
American students. 

Very truly yours, 
LuIGI PARISOTTI. 
New York City, Oct. 24, 1916. 





Sees Ancient Blunder in Use of “H” in 
German Scale Lettering 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is strange that the Germans who 
have attained to such distinction in musi- 
cal art should alone retain their unusual 
lettering to the notes of the major dia- 
tonic scale. 


The other nations of the world that 
use the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet for their scale (a, b) C, D, E, F, G, 
A, B (ec, d, e, f, g), have a distinct ad- 
vantage over the German lettering (a, 
h) C, D, E, F, G, A, H, (c, d, e, f, g). 
Since the natural letters of the scale are 
the foundation for the sharps and flats, 
it is consistent to name the seventh or 
leading tone of the scale B, and its chro- 
matic alterations B sharp and B flat. 

This would give B, B sharp and B 
flat, instead of the German equivalent, H, 
His and B. Why not Hes for B flat, 
since the Germans append the syllables 
“is” and “es” to the original letters of 
their scale to represent respectively the 
names of their sharps and flats? 

For instance, the Germans name G the 
fifth of the scale and its chromatic alter- 
ations Gis and Ges. 

This fact should, at least, suggest H, 
His and Hes, which represent our sev- 
_enth of the scale, and its chromatic alter- 
ations, B, B sharp and B flat. 

Why, we ask, do the Germans call B 
the leading note of the scale of Ch (ha)? 

Is it because of a blunder? Did they 
mistake the original black, monk-letters, 
quadratum or durum, for the rather sim- 
ilar sign for B natural? Did they compro- 
mise the original names for B, i. e., quad- 


ratum (square) or durum (hand) for the 
[B natural] sign, and rotundum (round) 
or b molle (soft) for B flat? 

This, if true, will completely destroy 
the identity of the original name of B 
natural which is in Germany usurped by 
their letter H (ha), and will force the 
original B natural to become a lowered 
B, or B flat. 

Following is the major diatonic scale 
construction : 

The natural lettering of other nations 
(a, b) C, D, E, F, G, A, B (c, d, e, f, g). 

The unnatural lettering of Germany: 
(a, h), C, D, E, F, G, H (c, d, e, f, g). 

Why do the Germans still continue to 
use this unnatural lettering for the scale? 
Is it for any romantic reason, or is it be- 
cause tradition [or usage] has chained 
them to an arbitrary ruling? 

ANGELO M. READ. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1916. 





Calls It “a Staunch Friend and Helper!” 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I want to thank you most heartily for 
the compliment you paid me by placing 
my picture on the front page of your 
paper this week. 

It is a tribute that every artist must 
value highly, and I appreciate it very 
much. 

The American artist finds a staunch 
friend and helper in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and I join with the many thousands of 
others in wishing it long life and pros- 
perity. 

With thanks again, believe me, 

Very cordially, 
THUEL BURNHAM. 

New York, Oct. 28, 1916. 





An Otiose Argument 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


In the recent article on the Worcester 
Concert Hall Festival, by H. F. Peyser. 
speaking of “Miss Craft again soloist” 
(a paragraph on the second page) it was 
stated as follows: “To some extent this 
was evident in Miss Craft’s delivery of 
it. Yet to cavil at petty shortcomings 
of the sort would be otiose.” 

“Otiose (o'-shi-os’), a. (Lat. otiosus 
from otium, ease.) Being at rest or ease; 
unemployed; indolent.”—Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 

How about it? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. 19, 1916. 


[This about it: “Otiose—Done with- 
out efficiency; futile, ineffective.”—Web- 
ster’s Dictionary--—H. F. P.] 





Tells of Schoenefeld Sonata 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Apropos of the announcement in this 
Bion issue of a new violin concerto, Op. 
59, by Henry Schoenefeld, and the doubt 
in the mind of your commentator as to 
this being the composition which won a 
prize some years ago: 

In most pleasant remembrance of a 
two years’ acquaintance with Mr. 
Schoenefeld in Chicago (where I, as a 
very mediocre piano student, tried the 
patience of that most kindly gentleman), 
I beg to say that the work now mentioned 
is not that which won the prize offered by 
Henri Marteau. This was Mr. Schoene- 
feld’s Op. 53, and was published in 19038 


by Simrock of Berlin. It is not a con- 
certo but a sonata (as the composer has 
it, “quasi Fantasia”). The first move- 
ment in G Minor, allegro con spirito 
(2/2), has more than a hint of the rythm 
and tonality of the music of the Ameri- 
can Negro, of which Mr. Schoenefeld has 
made much in one of the movements of 
his string orchestra Suité Character- 
istique, while its tranquillo contrasting 
section is delightful in its tenderness. 

The Romanza, 3/4 time, in B Flat, is 
noble in its breadth and its poetry, to 
which a sprightly intermezzo in B Minor, 
2/4 time, forms a charming contrast em- 
phasized by an early return to the tran- 
quility of the beginning. A crisp Vivace, 
6/8, in G Minor, opens the Rondo, with 
oft recarrying syncopation in its accom- 
paniment, leading for the first contrast to 
a soulful melody in E Flat, 6/4 commodo 
é espressivo, which might well be a genu- 
ine Southern Negro air, and beautifuily 
set out by an arpeggiated accompani- 
ment. A return to the original theme is 
followed by another lyric episode, after 
which the material stated is developed 
to a maestoso conclusion, which ends with 
an emphatic syncopation. 

It is a work worthy of study, suffi- 
ciently difficult to demand serious atten- 
tion and of brilliance and variety enough 
to make a hearing enjoyable to the gen- 
eral public. 

By the way, has any orchestra ever 
played Mr. Schoenefeld’s “Niagara” 
Overture? 

Yours truly, 
C. S. CANNIFF. 
New York, Oct. 27, 1910. 





Explanation from Mme. Bell-Ranske 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Owing to a confusion of names, the 
rumor has spread that I arranged a con- 
cert last year in the Plaza, placing Mr. 
Paderewski’s name on the program with- 
out his permission. I have not the pleas- 
ure of knowing Paderewski and have 
never attempted to arrange any concerts 
beyond those arranged in the New As- 
sembly, which aims to extend opportuni- 
ties to artists. I shall be <ob obliged 
if you will kindly insert this letter in 
your next issue in courtesy to my asso- 
ciates and myself. 

Yours most truly, 
/ Mme. BELL-RANSKE. 

New York, Oct. 23, 1916. 





Is “Musical America” Read? 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Some semi-musical people, though they 
didn’t know they belonged to the “semi” 
class, recently asked me if ANYONE 
ever read the music papers. I told them 
that was scarcely a fair question to ask 
me, but I would find out. When we got 
to Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
I immediately asked every member of the 
faculty if the music papers were gener- 
ally read, and as one man they answered 
that they read every word of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, from cover to cover. A copy 
of MusIcAL AMERICA was lying on the 
table, and in it I found Mr. Kramer’s 
very beautiful review of “A _ Sicilian 
Spring” (of which I wrote the poem and 
Francis Hendriks the music), for which 
I wish to thank you most sincerely. Mr. 
Kramer had such splendid things to say 
of both the words and music that I hope 
the majority of people will think the 
same. ‘ know that the work 
at Mount Vernon was much more intelli- 
gently appreciated on account of that 
article. Sincerely yours, 

CECIL FANNING. 

Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 28, 1916. 





























LLORA HOFFMAN 


SOPRAN O 


‘““Vocally she has more to offer than any American soprano of the 
day, with the exception of a possible half dozen established notables.”’ 


Musical America, Oct. 28, 1916 


As soloist with The Little Symphony, George Barrére, Conductor, at the Cort Theatre, 
New York, on Tuesday, October 31st, Miss Hoffman sang: 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Gives First 


Concert of Season 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 26.—A brilliant 
event occurred recently when the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music Orchestra 
gave its first concert for the season, 
which took place in the Conservatory 
Concert Hall. The program arranged by 
the director, Signor Pier Adoifo Tirin- 
delli, proved a pronounced success. The 
orchestral numbers comprised Adagio 
and Allegro from Schubert’s D Major 
Symphony and the “Elegie” of Sibelius. 
A group, comprising Strauss’s “On 
quiet Woodland Path,” “Valse Triste,” 
by Sibelius, and “In Paradisum,” by Du- 
bois, and an Overture by Ponchielli en- 
titled “The Betrothed.” The soloists for 
the evening, chosen from the classes of 
Signor Tirindelli, Mme. Minnie Tracey 
and Marcian Thalberg, were Herbert 
Silbersack, violinist, who played the first 
movement of Mendelssohn’s- E- Minor 
Concerto, and Margherita Tirindelli, lyric 
soprano, daughter of Signor Tirindelli 
and pupil of Miss Tracey, making with 
great credit her initial appearance with 
the orchestra in Gluck’s “Paris and 
Helena,” followed by Saint-Saéns’s “Sil- 
ver Bell” from the opera “Le Timbre 
d’Argent,” the orchestration for which 
was given Miss Tracey by the composer. 
On account of the illness of Miss Reed, 
Alma Betscher consented to appear. Miss 
Betscher, a Conservatory graduate, 
played three numbers and received hearty 
applause. 





Musicians’ Club of Chicago Gives First 
Public Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—Under its new 
name, the Musicians’ Club of Chicago, 
formerly the Amateur Musical Club, 
gave its first public concert at the [Illi- 
nois Theater last Monday afternoon and 
presented several artist members, in- 
cluding Marie White Longman, contralto, 
and Mrs. Cora Libberton, soprano, in 
two groups of songs; Ruth Ray, violin- 
ist, and Mrs. Marie Hoover Ellis, pian- 
ist. The program began with a quartet 
for piano, violin, ’cello and clarinet by 
Walter Rabl, which had its first per- 
formance at this concert. The work 
proved melodious and interesting. Mrs. 
Hope Pillsbury, pianist; Ruth Breyt- 
spraak, violinist; Mrs. H. V. Priby]l, 
clarinet, and Louise Smith, ’cello, played 
it acceptably. . M.R 





Election Tumult Background for Bauer’s 
Brooklyn Recital 


The fine musicianship of Harold Bauer 
won the appreciation of a large audience 
in the music hall of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy, Oct. 25. With the cheers of 5000 
persons in the Opera House next door, 
where Charles Evans Hughes was speak- 
ing and Lafayette Avenue jammed by 
several thousand more, the relatively 
small group of music lovers nevertheless 
applauded the virtuoso to the echo. In- 
fused throughout with an art spirit that 
was sensed by all present and offering 
another demonstration of the interpreta- 
tive qualities of the player, the program 
was one well calculated to please various 
types of hearers. G. C. T. 





Peterson-De Wolf Recital Opens Series 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


St. PAuL, MINN., Oct. 26.—The Schu- 
bert Club series of fortnightly concerts 
was opened Wednesday afternoon in 
Junior Pioneer Hall, with a joint recital 
by Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, and 
Jessica De Wolf, soprano. Miss Peter- 
son’s playing was sane, wholesome, legit- 
imate and delightful. The Brahms Rhdp- 
sody was particularly satisfying. Grace 
and charm pervaded Mrs. De Wolf’s 
work, in which she was ably supported by 
Katherine Hoffmann, accompanist. The 
appreciation of the audience was sincere. 

ee A 








DIPLOMAS AND QUIZ SYSTEM UNDER BAN 
IN NEW DA VID MANNES SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








Competitive Spirit Also Absent in 
Progressive Music Institution 
Founded by Distinguished Artist 
Couple—Constant Supervision 
Paramount Principle—JIn Pala- 
tial Home—Prominent Music- 
ians on Faculty 


A MEDIEVAL palace in the heart 
of New York City, classic on the 
exterior; spacious and rich in color 
within, following closely the spirit of 
the Italian Renaissance, yet equipped 
with all the latest appliances of modern 
invention and ingenuity—such is the 
home of the new David Mannes Music 
School. 

There will be no examinations at 
specified intervals at his uniquely pro- 
gressive school, but a constant and 
helpful supervision at all times. There 
will be no competitive spirit and no 
awarding of diplomas. 

The building is a large four-storied 
stone structure, built a few years ago 
by one of America’s foremost financiers 
and art connoisseurs for his town resi- 
dence. This building, with all its rich 
and sumptuous furnishings, its costly 
art objects and priceless paintings, has 
been secured by David and Clara 
Mannes for their new music school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes are the direc- 
tors of the school, which is located ac 
154 East Seventieth Street. 


Method of Supervision 


Each student will be heard by the 
heads of the departments at frequent 
intervals and his or her progress super- 
vised. Realizing the limited amount of 
time at the disposal of those attending 
regular school the music courses will 
be arranged so as to require no more 
hours than music lessons taken at home. 
Tuition fees will be approximately those 
of other high-class schools. The cur- 
riculum will be broad in scope, so as to 
permit a student to elect a course perti- 
nent to his or her purpose. 

The school will be divided into va- 
rious departments, including instru- 
mental, singing and teachers’ courses, as 
well as an outside department for those 
who wish to take lessons at home under 
the supervision of the school faculty. 
The instrumental department’ will in- 
clude the piano, violin and violoncello, 
and will be subdivided into elementary, 
intermediate and advanced courses. A 
course in singing will include sight- 
singing, theory, ensemble and French 
or German diction. There will also be 
several lecture courses. The teachers’ 
course is planned to give students a 
fundamental training in the teaching of 
music, with opportunities for the stu- 
dent to do practice teaching under su- 
pervision. In addition there will be a 
course for small children in singing and 
rhythmical work. 


Members of Faculty 


The faculty will be composed of well- 
known artists and teachers. Mr. Mannes, 
directing with Mrs. Mannes all the ac- 
tivities of the school, will teach advanced 
violin pupils, give a course in teaching 
and direct senior orchestras. Mrs. 
Mannes will supervise the ensemble de- 
partment and coach advanced students 
in chamber music combinations. Thomas 
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Entrance Hall of the Palatial New David Mannes Music School, the Imposing Ex- 
terior of the Conservatory and Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, the Director (Photo, 


Arnold Genthe) 


Whitney Surette, the well-known writer 
and lecturer, will give a course of lec- 
tures. Elizabeth Quaile, who studied 
with Wager Swayne and Harold Bauer, 
will be at the head of the piano depart- 
ment. Angela Diller, a pupil of Edward 
MacDowell, Percy Goetschius, Johannes 


Schreyer, of dresden, and Harold Bauer 


will supervise the courses in theory. 
Edith M. Quaile, who has studied with 
Mrs. Theodore Toedt and Mme. Susan 
Metcalf-Casals, will be in charge of the 
singing department. George Harris, Jr., 
who studied with Jean de Reszke for 
three years, and was his assistant in 
Paris, will have a course in song inter- 
pretation. The violinist, Edward Krein- 
er, formerly Henri Marteau’s first 
assistant at the Berlin Hochschule, will 
be a teacher of advanced violin students. 
Howard Brockway, the American com- 
poser-pianist, will teach advanced com- 
position and instrumentation. 


Another teacher of pianoforte is Rich- 


ard Epstein, of whom Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch recently said: “Aside from all 
other fine qualities as a musician and 
pianist he possesses that rare attribute 
of a piano teacher, a thorough, scientific 
knowledge of the physiological laws of 
piano technique. I have endeavored to 
apply them in my own playing.” 

The ’cello department will be directed 
by Engelbert Roentgen, the eminent 
Dutch ’cellist. Marian Claire Smith will 
be secretary of the school. 





Fique Vocal Quartet Makes Success in 
Its First Concert 
The first appearance of the Fique Vo- 
cal Quartet recently at Palm Garden, 
New York, was successful. The “Rigo- 
letto” quartet and several folk-songs 
were repeated in response to the demand 
of the audience. The singers are Kath- 
erine Noack Fique, Edythe Norris, San 
Ljungkvist and August Soennichsen. 
os 
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PASSENGERS ON SHIPS AT SEA 
TO HEAR MUSIC BY WIRELESS 


First Demonstration of Concert on New Radio Telephone Shows 
Possibilities of Device by Which Programs Are to Be Supplied 


to Audiences Within Radius 
Central for Each Large City 


Wireless Operator, on Atlantic Liner, 
Out at Sea: “The passengers are still 
applauding Amato’s singing of the Pro- 
logue; they’d like to hear some more op- 
eratic music.” 

Wireless Telephone Demonstrator, in 
New York: “All right; next we'll have 
an aria by the new tenor, Hipolito La- 
zaro—here it goes!” 

Such are the messages that will be 
exchanged through the air waves in the 
near future, when still greater perfec- 
tion is obtained in the device of “music 
by wireless,” of which the first public 
demonstration was given at the Hote! 
Astor, New York, on Oct. 26. This ex- 
position of conveying musical tones by 
wireless was given under the auspices 
of the De Forest System of Telephony 
and the Columbia Graphophone Com- 


pany. 
Hear Operas at Sea 


The same principle involved in the 
demonstration of last week makes it en- 
tirely feasible for passengers on an 
ocean-going liner to hear the operas sung 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York and to catch the spirit of the audi- 
ence, even to the minutest details of ap- 
plause and hand-clapping. 

Just what was the sensation of listen- 
ing to this “music by wireless” will be 
appreciated by those who have had the 
privilege of hearing any of the transcon- 
tinental music demonstrations of the Bell 
telephone system. The present illustra- 
tion, although really more wonderful, 
was perhaps a shade less stimulating to 
the imagination in that it did not give 
the effect of such vast distance. This 
was because the music happened to be 
transmitted only six blocks away, in 
Thirty-eighth Street. This circumstance 
was purely arbitrary, due to the fact 
that the Columbia’s recording rooms are 
at that place. 

However, the effect of great distance 
will soon be realized, as a more powerful 
sending apparatus is shortly to be in- 
stalled on the tower of the Woolworth 
Building, where the Columbia company 
has its executive offices. Passengers on 
ocean liners 1000 miles out at sea will 
then be able to enjoy concerts in New 
York. 

Invitation to Amateurs 


As it is, with the apparatus developed 
by Dr. Lee de Forest, it will be possible 
for every wireless operator within a 
radius of 150 miles from New York to 
hear a nightly operatic concert conducted 
in the Columbia laboratories simply by 
using the ordinary wireless equipment. 
Professional and amateur wireless opera- 
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of 1,000 Miles—A Wireless Music 
the Vision of the Inventor 


tors, of which there are thousands in 
the vicinity of New York, are invited to 
“listen in” on the wireless transmission 
of the latest records sent by the De For- 
est Radio Telephone. 

At the Hotel Astor demonstration il 
gave one an uncanny sense of the wiz- 
ardry of science when one sat at a tabie 
beside Johannes Sembach and, along with 
him, heard through individual receivers 
the noted Metropolitan tenor’s singing 
of Sigmund’s Love Song from “Die Wal- 
kiire.”’ Others of the Columbia artists 
dropped in to hear themselves sing over 
the ’phone, among them Lucy Gates, who 
listened to her own facile delivery of 
George Henschel’s “Spring.” 

Technically, the method of reproduc- 
ing this music by wireless was as fol- 
lows: 


The Technical Process 


From the roof of the Columbia com- 
pany’s building on Thirty-eighth Street 
the tones were sent through the ether 
by means of a Grafonola in the horn of 
which had been placed a telephone micro- 
phone, through which high frequency 
currents were sent, generated by a large 
audion bulb. The waves thus obtained 
were sent out by the wireless station and 
caught at the Astor. There they were 
transformed again in telephonic currents 
by an audion detector, increased by an 
audion amplifier and heard through 
headpieces. 

The audion bulb, invented by Dr. De 
Forest, is the chief feature in the ap- 
paratus used in the present tests. The 
audion is a wonderfully sensitive incan- 
descent lamp, containing, besides the or- 
dinary filament, two metal plates and a 
metal grid of fine wire, which translates 
the inaudible, high-frequency electric 
currents that come through the ether 
into telephonic currents which can be 
heard by the human ear. 

At the Hotel Astor the guests heard a 
continuous performance of some thirty- 
three graphophone records, vocal and in- 
strumental. As has been said above, the 
effect of listening to them was much 
the same as if one had been hearing mu- 
sic over the transcontinental telephone. 


“Interference” in Ether 


This demonstration, however, was 
more difficult in that the wireless waves 
now and then would meet with “inter- 
ference.” Seated around the receiving 
table, we would sometimes hear a click- 
ing or rattling sound. It was that of 
some wireless message “breaking in” on 
us—because it was on the same wave 
length. The powerful wireless station of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard and the thou- 
sands of plants operated by amateurs 
seriously affect wireless transmission. 

“That is the New York Herald talking 
to one of the Panama boats,” said a wire- 
less operator in the room, as he read one 
of the interrupting messages. We won- 
dered what must be the thoughts of the 
operators out at sea when they heard 
this unexpected transmission of music 
through the ether. We were told by Dr. 
de Forest that it would be quite prac- 
ticable for the long-distance hearers to 
transmit their approval of this concert 
and to call for a request number, as 
indicated at the start of this article. 

Another question that was answered 
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by one of the Columbia staff was: “What 
would be the effect if the various artists 
themselves,. instead of the graphophone, 
should transmit the music through the 
wireless ’phone?” The reply was that 
it would sound substantially the same to 
the listener. 

Dr. de Forest predicts that by means 
of his newly-developed receiving appa- 
ratus there will be created in the near 
future a music central in every large city 
whence nightly concerts will radiate to 
thousands of homes through the wire- 
less telephone. By this method our chil- 
dren may be able to sit at home and en- 
joy a famous recitalist in Aolian Hall 
or an opera performance at the Metro- 
politan. m Be . 





GEORGE DOSTAL’S CONCERT 


Large Audience Hears. Tenor and As- 
sisting Artists in Carnegie Hall 


Assisted by a group of artists, headed 
by Bruno Huhn, the organist and com- 
poser, George Dostal, the Bohemian 
tenor, gave a concert in Carnegie Hall 
last Sunday evening. Mary Warfel, 
harpist, was one of the assisting artists. 
Emil Pollak accompanied the solo offer- 
ings of Mr. Dostal. 

One of the largest and most enthusi- 
astic audiences that has gathered in Car- 
negie Hall during the present season 
heard and applauded Mr. Dostai and his 
fellow artists. Especially was he greet- 
ed following the singing of the ‘Sonetio 
a Petrarca” of Liszt, as arranged by Bu- 
soni for tenor, string quartet, pianoforte, 
harp and organ, and following a group of 
Irish songs. His other offerings were 
accorded lively applause and he was 
obliged to respond with several encores. 

Miss Warfel’s playing in the Liszt- 
Busoni ensemble and in a group of solos 
was cordially welcomed. A number of 
distinguished prelates and clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church were among 
those present. 

Much favorable comment was heard 
during the intermissions upon the splen- 
did management by the Morgan Bureau, 
of which Tali Esen Morgan is the head, 
which resulted in the gathering of an 
assemblage of music-lovers unusually 
large for a Sunday night attraction un- 
supported by an _ orchestra. 

a. 4. F. 
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Miss Kaestner as ‘‘Aida”’ 


Mary Kaestner, the Aida, won a pro- 
nounced triumph. Her bright soprano 
voice, her finish of style and her emo- 
tional power were much in evidence in 
the ‘‘Ritorna Vincator’’ and her two 
duets with Amonasro and Radames. 
Her appeal to the latter was very 
touching, and was delightfully sung, 
delicacy of tone quality and clear defi- 
nition being features of her rendering 
of the subdued passages.—TORONTO 
GLOBE, Oct. 3, 1916. 


Mary Kaestner, who was heard here 
last year in ‘‘Aida,’”’ and who gained 
immediate favor through her warm 
and sympathetic voice, was the Elsa 
of this production. 

Miss Kaestner has improved mightily 
since last year. There is more power 
to her voice and she has gained in 
dramatic ability. Meanwhile, for- 
tunately, her voice has lost none of 
that remarkable sweetness which char- 
acterized it before.—POST STAND- 
ARD, Syracuse, Oct. 14, 1916. 

Miss Kaestner carried the burden of 
one of the very difficult soprano réles of 
opera excellently. It was the first 
time her voice had been heard to full 
advantage here—last year when she 
appeared, she was suffering from la 
grippe—and she was a decided sur- 
prise. Her vocalization was beauti- 
fully clear and certain it its intona- 
tion, and full of warmth in its tone 
colorings. Her phrasing had finish and 
her periods intensity. Dramatically she 
was the dominating figure when she 
was on the stage and she entirely dem- 
onstrated her right to the descriptive 
title, of singing actress.—THE DE- 
TROIT FREE PRESS, October 24, 1916. 


Elsa was sung by “Mary Kaestner, 
who has now established herself as a 
substantial local favorite.—Archie Bell, 
in CLEVELAND LEADER, Oct. 21, 
1916. 


Kaestner Invests Elsa with Charm— 
Mary Kaestner, who is one of the most 
reliable and artistic of the company, 
invested the part of Elsa with an un- 
sophisticated and virginal charm. Her 
singing and acting was of the best.— 
Wilson G. Smith, CLEVELAND 
PRESS. 


Mary Kaestner, as GiocoOnda. has a 
voice of rare appealing quality, and 
she sang her role convincingly without 
the vocal heroics that might have 
marred the dramatic qualities of her 
performance. — CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER 


No less deserving of flowers and ap- 
plause was Mary Kaestner’s magnifi- 
cent presentation of the part of Aida. 
Mme. Kaestner is now no stranger in 
Toronto. Her marvellous mastery of 
the art of acting, as well as singing. 
brought her ovations right from the 
heart last night.—TORONTO EVEN- 
ING TELEGRAM, Oct. 3, 1916. 


Mary Kaestner sang the part of Aida 
with keen understanding. Her voice is 
one of exceptional richness. Her 
enunciation is wholly admirable, vow- 
els being clear and fine, and consonants 
carefully turned. Her greatest achieve- 
ment was in the love duet of the third 
act. Here she unveiled a soprano tone 
of impeccable quality and showed rich 
temperamental gifts. TORONTO 
DAILY NEWS, Oct. 3, 1916. 
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UNIQUE RECITAL OF 
“LONESOME TUNES’’ 


Wild Flowers of Song Culled in 
the South Exhibited in Wyman- 


Brockway Program 


LORAINE WYMAN, 
Brockway, pianist. 


soprano, and Howard 
Recital of ‘‘Lonesome 


Tunes.” Cort Theater, evening, Oct. 29. 
The program: 

“Pretty Polly,’ “The Nightingale,’ “Mary 
Golden Tree’ and “Old Maid’s' Song” 
(Kentucky Ballads); “En Amours” (XVth 
Century), Marlbrough s’en va it’en_ guerre” 
(XVIIIth Century), “Le Cycle du Viv 
(XIXth Century), (Old French Songs); 
“Peggy Walker,’ “Billie Boy,’ “Barnyard 
Song,” ‘“Jackaro,’ ‘Sourwood Mountain,” 
“The Sweetheart in the Army,’ “Frog Went 


A-Courting” (Kentucky Ballads). 





It is earnestly to be hoped that Miss 
Wyman and Mr. Brockway will give a 
sufficient number of recitals in New 
York this season to exhaust or, at least, 
exhibit the greater part of their Ken- 
tucky folk-tune acquisitions. Assuredly 
the wholesale and hearty response of 


Sunday night’s audience warrants a 
series of such entertainments. Miss Wy- 
man’s work was so spontaneous, so de- 
liciously piquant, so unutterably refresh- 
ing and Mr. Brockway supported her 
with such skill that the hearers capitu- 
lated at once and reveled all evening in 
the humor and beauty of what they 
offered as well as in the delicacy, arch- 
ness and captivating grace with which 
it was presented. Another reason for 
further recitals lies in the matchless 
charm of the seventy odd other melodic 
gems in the possession of the two artists 
which they gathered in the Pine Moun- 
tain region last summer, a number of 
which the present writer has been privi- 
leged to hear. They are all to be pub- 
lished in time, of course, (a volume of 
the tunes is already in preparation) but 
their early public performance is none 
the less desirable. 

A detailed account of the two artists’ 
quest for these “lonesome tunes,” “love 
songs” and “fast music,” together with 
Miss Wyman’s and Mr. Brockway’ Ss com- 
ments on their history and nature ap- 
peared in these columns a little more 
than a month ago. For present pur- 
poses it will suffice to recall merely that 
they constitute a heritage handed down 
by the English, Irish and Scotch fol- 
lowers of Daniel Boone who settled the 
mountain-walled valleys that begin in 
northern Georgia and run through a seg- 
ment of North Carolina into Kentucky; 
that the progeny of these colonists have 
remained isolated and impervious to the 
trend of progress; that in the process 
of singing their ancestral songs, which 
flowered originally from the soil of 
Britain, they now and then altered words 
and tunes according to their caprice or 
understanding; that, though  ethno- 
logically an English, Irish or Scotch 
product, these constitute, in effect, some- 
thing singular and new. What with the 
researches and discoveries of Cecil Sharp 
in North Carolina, the findings of Miss 
Wyman and Mr. Brockway promise to 
add a significant chapter to the debated 
topic of American folk-music. 

The songs brought forward last Sun- 
day night, after some interesting com- 
ment on them by Miss Wyman and some 


brief and comical illustrations of their 
indigenous performance, are remarkable 
for their characteristically English lilt 
of melody and rhythm. Most of them 
do not sound the deeper note, as is the 
case with some of the others in Miss Wy- 
man’s possession. Such ones as the hu- 
morous “Old Maid’s Song,” “Billie Boy,” 
“The Sweetheart in the Army” and the 
“Barnyard Song” can hardly be said to 
betray the effects of transplantation. 
And barring the “Frog went a-courting” 
the songs illustrate practically not at all 
the tendency toward irregularities of 
scale formation and singular alterations 
of interval which ‘several of the wild- 
flowers culled by these two musicians re- 
veal—for, as invariably in the case of a 
primitive folk, this peculiar musical trait 
of race psychology can be discerned in 
various things they have done with some 
of the material bequeathed them. 

Except where the mountaineers have 
modified original texts to suit their un- 
derstanding or else their mere sweet 
fancy the verses have the characteristic 
folk quality of the British isles. Quaint 
constructions and phrases sometimes 
archaic but always waywardly poetic 
mingle with the _ time-tried refrain 
of meaningless syllabic jingles. A 
few of the poems sound like random 
fragments out of Percy’s ‘“Reliques.’ 
And: there are misplaced accents for 
the sake of rhymes as_ well as 
intentional grammatical lapses for the 
same reason, such as abound in Eny- 
lish and Scotch balladry and which 
W. H. Gilbert used to write with such 
a true sense of their folk spirit and 
subtle comic effect. The topics treated 
in last Sunday’s songs were for the most 
part humorous. But such a number as 
the “Mary Golden Tree” fully conforms 
to the technical definition of ballad. 

Regarding the highly elaborate and 
sophisticated harmonic vesture in which 
Mr. Brockway has clothed the songs 
those things might be urged in defence 
and in disparagement which apply to all 
practices of this sort. But whatever 
may be said on the grounds of esthetic 
fitness the musical result was almost al- 
ways ingratiating. However, we do take 
issue with his totally incongruous mod- 
ernistic treatment of the French Mar!- 
brough s’en va t’en guerre’’—otherwise 
the tune of “We Won’t Go Home Till 
Morning”—which he has sought to con- 
vert into a sort of “durchcomponirtes 
Lied,” the accompaniment reflecting the 
changing moods of the song. Harmony 
and melody here stubbornly refuse to 
amalgamate, with singularly unlovely 
consequences. 

Miss Wyman’s adorable French and 
her pre-eminent talents in things of this 
order made her three French numbers 
enchanting. Hn. FF. P. 





Gennaro Papi Arrives to Conduct at 
Metropolitan 


Gennaro Papi, who has been conducting 
at the Teatro Colon, in Buenos Ayres, 
was among those arriving from Rio 
Janeiro on the steamship Voltaire last 
Saturday. He will conduct during the 
coming season in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where he was formerly an assist- 
ant conductor. 


Nellie Wicher, contralto, and Mrs. (¢ 
A. Foster, soprano, students of Helen 
Allen Hunt, the Boston vocal teacher, 
gave a program of Shakesperian Songs 
before the Taunton Musical Club, Taun- 
ton, Mass, on Oct. 24. 
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LUCY GATES 


Royal Opera, Berlin and Cassel 


@ Miss Gates captivated her audience as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra on Octo- 


@ She won great success in 
by Mozart, given by Mr. Albert Reiss in New 
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ae enough to grace the drawing room, the 
Knabe Mignon Grand possesses a tone of the 
marvellous volume and richness required by a 
Grand Salon. 
Priced at $850 in Mahogany 
$750 in Rosewood 


Convenient Terms of Payment Arranged 


arerooms — 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street. 
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of the com- 
s purport and their charming voices 
great delight. Later Mrs. Frank 
a duet with Joseph Mathieu, the 


RECEPTION TO COMPOSER intelligent understanding 
poser’ 
gave 
sang 
tenor. 
audience filled the Mr. 
Club rooms on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24, to greet the popular young 
composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
and Princess Tsianina. The latter was 
to have been heard in several Cadman 
songs, but owing to vocal indisposition, 
the audience had to be content with her 
mere presence. At an eleventh hour re- 
quest, therefore, two popular members 
of the club, Mrs. Edith Hallett Frank 
and Flora Hardie, appeared very credit- 
ably, the soprano singing the omni-pres- 
ent “At Dawning” and a number from 
“The Morning of the Year” cycle, and 


Cadman and Princess Tsianina Guests 
of Musicians’ Club 


A representative 


s Cadman gave his own interpreta- 
Musicians’ 


tion of his piano suite, “The Thunder- 
bird.” The four delightfully original 
movements, from manuscript, were 
heartily enjoyed. 

An interesting feature of the evening 
was the performance by Leslie Hodgson 
of Mr. Cadman’s Pianoforte Sonata in A 
Major which the pianist had introduced 
to New York at his recital last spring. 
The work was read with authority and 
clarity and was received with enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Harry Gilbert, the pianist, played in 
good-natured satirical vein a_ travesty 


the contralto giving another number’ ona rag-time air with witty lyrics apply- 
from the cycle, both accompanied by the ing to the guests of honor. 
composer. Both the singers showed an W. F. Uz 





CHARLES COOPER 


Recital, Aeolian Hall, New York, Nov. 23rd. 


exceptional 
for the 
14th. 


power and understanding, 
personality of his interpreta- 


“Charles Cooper 1s a pianist of 
brilliant in technique and interesting 
ticns.”’--Atigston Daily Freeman, Oct. 


Exclusive Management: FLORENCE L. PEASE 
| West 34th St., New York 
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CARRIE v | D bt W t L L Management, R. E. Johnston 
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Tenor (formerly La Scala Milan and Leading Vocal Iu 
A REAL “MASTER” who can interpret and 
a thorough musician. Specialist of the “VOCE POST A'TA” (Golden 
secret of Italian voice placement), the whole foundation of ‘‘bel canto,’’ 

thereby giving to the ambitious ‘vocal student that pure, sweet quality 
which cannot be obtained by yhysical force or unscientific teaching. 
Studio: 177 W. 88th St., N. Y. City, Phone 7127 Ri er, 
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IDEAL SINGING IN 
GRAVEURE RECITAL 


Baritone Commands Unstinted 
Admiration of Aeolian Hall 


Audience 


LOUIS GRAVEURE, baritone, song recital, 
AZ olian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 25. Accom- 
panist, Frank Bibb. The program: 

“Nicht mehr zu dir, zu gehen,” Brahms; 

“Schlaf nur ein,’’ Jensen; “Auf dem gruenen 

Balkon,” Hugo Wolf; “Gestaendnis’’ and “Der 

Kontrabandiste,” Schumann; Symphonic 

Poem (new work); “The Parting,” Bain- 

bridge Crist; “L’invitation -au voyage,’ 

Duparc; “Petite Main!” Saint-Saens ; 

“‘Apaisement,.’’ Chausson; “Si de mon premier 

réve,”” Aubert; “Fragment aus dem Aeschy- 

lus,” “Das sie hier gewesen,’’ “Danksagung 
an den Bach,”’ “An die untergehenden Sonne” 
and “Orpheus,” Schubert; “The Lights of 

Home,” Linn Seiler ; “Sylvia, = Oley Speaks ; 

“I Told My Love to the Roses,’ Rosamond 

Johnson; “The Little’ Bird,’ Bainbridge 

Crist ; “Mistletoe,” Bainbridge Crist : “A Ron- 

del of Spring,’’ Frank Bibb. 


The more one hears of Mr. Graveure 
the more one feels constrained to de- 
vout thanksgiving that an age of so 
much lamentable singing can yet harbor 
a vocalist so superlative and an artist 
of such manifold and subtle resource 


generally. A paragon of the composite 
virtues that enter into the modern con- 
cert singer of the most ideally represent- 
ative order, he can command the admira- 
tion of any audience at will and confer 
upon it delight almost without measure. 
He has wonderfully comprehensive at- 
tributes—personality, bearing, voice, 
warmth, intelligence, style, technique, 
the worthiest ideals, the most indefat- 
igable enterprise. He has unlimited dis- 
tinction; whatever he essays he illum- 
ines and elevates. The paltriest composi- 
tion he will temporarily idealize. 

Last week’s large gathering, follow- 
ing established example, allowed itself 
all the privileges of ecstatic delight. 
The baritone’s performances were, as 
ever, of a nature to justify the utmost 
extravagance of enthusiasm. He had 
something of a cold which now and then 
gave an edge to some of his tones and 
slightly impaired the resonance of cer- 
tain lower ones. But a singer of such 
proved (if inconspicuous) technical vir- 








AEOLIAN HALL 


Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 11th 
At 3.30 P. M. 


RECITAL OF SONGS BY 


Richard Strauss 


and 


Hans Pfitzner 


MARCELLA GRAFT 


With 


KURT SCHINDLER 


AT THE PIANO 


BOXES $15. Seats $2.00, $1.50, 
$1.00 and 50c. Now on sale at 
box office. 


Chickering Piano Used 


Management 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 














tuosity has the means of defying these 
passing handicaps. For: the rest, one 
could only revel in the sheer luxuriance 
of vocal timbre and be edified by the su- 
perb breath management and phrasing, 
the scrupulously maintained integrity of 
the scale and the skill in carrying the 
head quality downward. 

Mr. Graveure’s program had the un- 
deniable merit of unconventionality, if 
not of evenly sustained musical distinc- 
tion. Such songs as Jensen’s “Schlaf 
nur ein,” Schumann’s ‘“Gestaendnis,” 
Chausson’s “Apaisement,” Schubert’s 
“Aeschylus Fragment” (a quasi-Wagner- 
ian piece of broad arioso) and “Das sie 
hier gewesen” were among the high 
lights of the afternoon. Mr. Graveure’s 
composition and delivery of these was 
consummate—a fact no less true of the 
lesser compositions. Hugo Wolf’s “Auf 
dem Griinen Balkon” was a masterpiece 
of characterization, wrought with a 
superfine finish in the smallest detail that 
gave it a freshness and grace over and 
above its inherent triviality. Saint- 
Saéns’s dainty “Petite Main,” the text 
of which is full of volatile French grace. 
but which is quite imponderable musi- 
cally, was redemanded with an enthusi- 
asm that brooked no opposition. Neither 
Clément nor Renaud could have appre- 
hended its spirit more felicitously, though 
Mr. Graveure’s French pronunciation is 
chargeable, in all conscience, with some 
amazing phonetic transgressions. 

The longest item (and also one of the 
least important) on the program was a 
so-called “symphonic poem,” with the 
title, “At Parting,” by the Boston com- 
poser, Bainbridge Crist. The poem, an 
amazing farrago of metaphysical conve- 
lutions (it was written by B. H. M., who- 
ever he may be) has been treated to a 
well written and superficially effective 
setting, which, however, is musically 
banal and undistinguished. Mr. Crist 
was thrice lucky to have had such an 
interpreter, and the piece was very well 
received. 

For a singer like Mr. Graveure no 
ordinary accompanist would suffice, but 
Frank Bibb, who played. for him last 
week, is an artist to whom can be ap- 
plied terms of enthusiastic praise in their 
way equivalent to those pronounced upon 
the baritone. mm. Fi 





Boston Pianist Plays Work of Felix Fox 
in Fitchburg, Mass. 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Oct. 27.—Harrison 
Potter, pianist of Boston, and a faculty 
member of the Fox-Buonamici School of 
Pianoforte Playing of Boston, gave a re- 
cital in Wallace Hall here yesterday, 
under the auspices of the Fitchburg 
Woman’s Club. Mr. Potter presented 
an interesting program and his artistic 
playing made a most favorable impres- 
sion on the large audience. Of special 
interest was the composition by Mr. Fox, 
the well-known Boston pianist. The piece 
is called “La Serenade timide” and Mr. 
Potter played it from the manuscript. 
It evoked lenete applause. 


| KAUFMANN | 
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MR. CHARLES HARRISON 


Evening of November 5 


THE DOVE AND THE LILY 


THE GLORY OF THE DAY WAS IN 
HER FACE 


All by H. T. BURLEIGH 
G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK 








A NEW SOPRANO APPEARS 


Margaret George Makes Pleasing Im- 
pression as Soloist with Creatore 


Creatore and his band, assisted by a 
considerable assortment of extraneous 
talent appeared at the New York Hippo- 
drome last Sunday evening and did what 
they did greatly to the satisfaction of a 
large audience. The regular Hippodrome 
chorus sang and there were solos by 
Messrs. Demitri, Rossi, Malvasi, De 
Luca and Emanuel List, the last named 
making a particularly pleasant impres- 
sion with Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers.” 

Most interesting of the individual par- 
ticipants was Margaret George, a young 


Canadian soprano, who has already won 
her spurs in several opera houses ~in 
Italy. Miss George sang a cavatina from 
“Robert the Devil” and displayed not 
only a voice of exceptional freshness and 
beauty, but a thoroughly refined artistic 
sense. She was very warmly received 
and deserves further New York hear- 
ings. -Creatore’s men played works by 
Thomas, Mascagni, Donizetti, Brahms 
and Bizet. Biss Ee 





Maud Cuney Hare, pianist, assisted by 
William H. Richardson, baritone, gave a 
lecture recital on “The Development of 
Afro-American Folk-Song” in Recital 
Hall at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, on Oct. 23. 
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SAMAROFF BRILLIANT AS EVER 





Pianist Gives Work Dedicated to Her by 
Gabrilowitsch 


MME. OLGA SAMAROFF, 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon, 
program: 


Brahms’s F Minor Sonata; Chopin, Ma- 
zurka in C Sharp Minor, Nocturne in F 
Sharp Major, Etude in G Flat Major, 
Prelude in G Flat Major, Prelude in E 
Minor, Prelude in B Flat Minor; César 
Franck, Prelude, Chorale et Fugue; Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Elegie, dedicated to Mme. 


recital, 
The 


pianist, 
Oct. 28. 


Samaroff, “Caprice Burleske”; Ernst 
Schelling, Variations on an Original 
Theme. 


Mme. Olga Samaroff is, above all other 
considerations, a poetic interpreter, not 
of a Byronic cast, it is true, but of a 
gentler, subtler persuasion, a musician 
who distills the essence of her pianistic 


object and obtains a chaste but potent 
solution. 

Mme. Samaroff’s F Minor Brahms So- 
nata and most of her other offerings were 
reflective of this disposition. In the case 
of the Brahms the result was an exquls- 
itely rosy-toned picture in a correct 
frame of form—a noble portrait, lacking, 
however, the passion-red hue. The 
chordal difficulties of the all-conquering 
Allegro and subsequent movements melt- 
ed away, of course. The wonderful lyric 
beauty of the Andante was well brought 
out, the answering Riickblick was as suc- 
cessful; the oversight was in the failure 
to dwell on the significance of the im- 
portant figure in the first theme. This 
lack of emphasis and the absence of 2 
desire to color contrasting groups was 
quite observable. The Chopin offerings 
were pleasant opportunities for the down- 
like digital lightness of never-failing 
brilliancy. 

The austere grandeur of the Franck 
composition she did credit to, espe- 
cially the fugue. She seemed as de- 
lighted with the Gabrilowitsch dedication 
to her as her audience, and was not per- 
mitted to pass to the sparkling Schelling 
Variations without repeating the fine 
“Caprice Burleske.’” Mme. Samaroff 
could not escape without an extra—the 
familiar Chopin “Minute Waltz”—which 
was done with distinctive grace. 





Yvonne de Tréville Pleases Her Chicago 
Admirers 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—At the Birchwood 
Morning Musical Club, Yvonne de Tré- 
ville, the popular soprano, assisted by 
Edith Bowyer Whiffen, pianist, gave a 
highly interesting and entertaining re- 
cital on Tuesday evening. Miss de Tré- 
ville repeated her success which she made 
in Chicago at the Blackstone Theater last 
season, in a varied selection of songs, and 
Mrs. Whiffen was heard in two Russian 
pieces. She gave a good account of her- 
self, both as soloist and ne 





The Oratorio Society of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has engaged Christine Miller, 
contralto, as soloist for two perform- 
ances of “The Messiah” in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, April 3 and 5. 
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Birmingham Club Membership Reaches 
One Thousand After Three-Day Campaign 


























Two Hundred Members of the Birmingham (Ala.) Music Study Club and Guests at the Luncheon Inaugurating the Success- 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 30.-—- 
“There is no reason why Birming- 
ham’s Music Study Club shouldn’t be the 
most important factor in musical, social 
and civil life in this city.” This is the 
opinion of Mrs. Ella May Smith of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, president of the Woman’s 
Music Club, largest of its kind in the 
United States, who was the guest of the 
local club and who assisted so much in 
making a success of the membership cam- 
paign inaugurated by the president, Mrs. 
Houston Davis. The campaign, just 
over, lasted three days and was launched 
by a luncheon at the Southern Club, at- 
tended by some 200 women. The thou- 
sand member limit was reached before 
the campaign was over, resulting in a 
long waiting list. 


ful “One Thousand Members” Campaign 


In addition to the club members many 
Rotarians and Chamber of Commerce 
members attended the luncheon. Morris 
Bush, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided as toastmaster and in- 
troduced the following speakers: Dr. 
J. H. Phillips, superintendent of the 
Birmingham public schools; Mrs. T. O. 
Smith, who spoke in behalf of the liter- 
ary clubs of the city; Mrs. Wilkinson, 


president of the Drama League; Mr. 
Rushton, president of the Rotary Club; 
Dr. Edmunds and finally Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, who made a stirring speech. 

The Junior Music Study Club will now 
start a four hundred membership cam- 
paign. A concert was given by James 
Hamilton, baritone, and Grover Tilden 
Davis, pianist. 

ALICE HALLE CHALIFOUX. 





New Haven Amateurs Give “Cupid and 
Psyche” with Parker Music 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 23.—A per- 
formance of “Cupid and Psyche,” a 
masque by John Jay Chapman, with 
music by Horatio Parker, was given in 
Woolsley Hall Friday evening. This 
work was first given in the Art School 
last June. A large audience enjoyed the 
performance of the amateurs. A. T. 


WHITNEY TEW 


BASSO 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Mr. Whitney Tew has a very beautiful 
bass voice with brilliant high and: rich 
low notes. He sings in time; he phrases - 
musically; he enunciates with remark- 
able distinctness. Furthermore, he 
sings with both temperament and feel- 
ing sharply defining every passing 
mood of the composer. 


TIMES 


Mr. Whitney Tew displayed a magnifi- 
cent bass voice and sang with great 
dignity of style. 


HERALD 


Here is a strangely and impressively 
beautiful bass voice. 


D. E. WOOD, Secretary, 613 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
FOTTTTTTT TITTLE ee 


CONTRALTO 


MARIE MORRISE 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Mr. Whitney Tew possesses a fine bass 
voice and a cultured style. He is a 
singer of high quality and a musician 
of broad sympathies and wide research. 


COURT CIRCULAR 


Mr. Whitney Tew’s wholly artistic use 
of a beautiful bass voice is too well 
known to need comment. 


GLOBE 


From the beginning to the end of the 
Whitney Tew program everyone was 
charmed by the quality and range of 
his voice. 


Telephone Wabash 6990 





25 W. 42nd St., 


Harriet Ware Temporarily Relinquishes 
Baton of Long Island Chorus 


Owing to Harriet Ware’s important 
activities in composition, the Musical Art 
Society, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., 
has granted Miss Ware a season’s leave 
of absence. Miss Ware has chosen G. 
Waring Stebbins, director of the Singers’ 
Club, New York City, to fill her place as 
conductor during her absence. 


In 


R. WHITNEY TEW, master of the 
Vocal Art of the XVIII Century, 
is imparting the principle under- 

lying the old Voce Di Mista—Studio, 
613 Fine Arts Building, Mich. Blvd., 
Chicago, II. 


Points gained by the applied science of 
the Old Art 


1. Extension of Compass, top and bot- 
tom. 


ra Equalization throughout range. 


3. Extraordinary increase in volume of 
tone. 


4. Flexibility and freedom in enunci- 
ation. 


5. Natural beauty and quality of tone 
is revealed through release of instru- 
ment from all muscular restriction. 


6. Increased breathing capacity in ease, 
power and duration. 


7. Total absence of fatigue in singing. 
Miss Myrtle Lawson, Assistant Teacher 
Miss Florence V. Park, Accompanist 


Management: 


FOSTER & FOSTER 
New York 
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WELL PLAYED CHAMBER | MUSIC BY BOSTONARTISTS 


An Ambitious and Unhackneyed Program in are Hall—Gadski with Symphony Orchestra—Concerts 
by Visiting Artists and Opera by the Aborns 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 30, 1916. 

HE indigenous and the exotic have 
bloomed in the same garden this 

last week: Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, 
Ethel Frank and Gabrilowitsch, Gadski, 
Kreisler. Messrs. Maier and Pattison, 
with the assistance of Josephine Durrell, 
Anna Golden and Mildred Ridley, gave a 
concert of chamber music in Jordan Hall 
that was at the same time ambitious and 
unhackneyed. No wonder that there was 
a large, enthusiastic audience. Debussy’s 
new “In Black and White,” Ravel’s 
Piano Trio and Aubert’s “Minuet and 
Berceuse,” were on the program and two 
of the most popular young pianists in 
Boston were at the pianofortes. Sev- 
eral years ago, when I heard Lee Patti- 
son play at a recital of New England 


Conservatory graduates, I knew that his 
progress would be worth watching. 


What has become, by the way, of Stella - 


Crane, who sang so attractively at that 
same recital? Ethel Frank’s program 
was well-made, too, though there was 
unfavorable criticism of her choice of 
songs by American composers. 
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GERTRUDE 


HOLT 


SOPRANO—Concert and Recital 
Address: 260 Clark Road, RROOKLINE, MASS. 
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G O W 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST 


Teacher of Singing 
Trinity Court - BOSTON 








Johanna Gadski was the soloist at this 
week’s pair of Symphony concerts, sing- 
ing Jsolde’s Narrative and the “Lieb- 
estod.” That new gown, here worn for 
the first time, was a triumph. Indeed, 
she looked and sang the Wagner hero- 
ine. One forgot one’s disapproval of the 
solo voice at a symphony concert. For 
this voice was as one of the very voices 
of the orchestra, now dominating, now 
blending, here guiding, there following— 
the instrument for which Wagner com- 
posed! For those who know their “Tris- 
tan” the illusion was even finer than in 
the actual representation, where the 
waves are so obviously canvas, where 
the oaken planks wear a_pasteboard 
countenance, where the mightiest towers 
quiver aspenlike in the wandering breeze 
and the landscape lurches like a drunken 
sailor if some chance chorus elbow 
touch the foundations of the everlasting 
hills. But here was Isolde herself, 
lovely, fierce, and royal; here were high 
cliffs and gloomy towers; here were the 
rush of seawinds and the lift of blue 
waves beneath the keel. 

Mr. Kreisler repeated his New York 
program before a throng at Symphony 
Hall at the second of the Sunday after- 
noon concerts. 

The Aborn Opera Company, singing 
mainly in English (and tremendously 
good English, too) is winning plaudits 
for its performances of “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” “Samson and Delilah,” 
“La Bohéme,” “Butterfly” and ‘“Lohen- 
grin.” Bianca Saroya is a totally con- 
vincing Maliella, attractive to behold, de- 
lightful to hear and totally understand- 
able. Too understandable at times, as 
when, in obedience to the demands of the 
official translation, she bids her all-too- 
amorous brother “release me instantly”; 
and again, after Signore Giordano (as 
Gennaro) tells her in beautiful Italian 
(!) of his unquenchable love for her, 


she sings, “if I understand you rightly.” 
A fine singer and a rare artist is Gior- 
dano, convincing in voice and gesture. 
But oh, Messrs. Aborn, can’t you get 
Mr. Giordano to sing his réle in Eglish? 
These bi-lingual performances are really 
not right. Louis D’Angelo sings an Eng- 
lish that should serve as a model for 
your foreign artists. Some day the mise- 
en-scene and the vocal ensemble will 
come up to the standard of excellence of 
your individual artists, will they not, 
Messrs. Aborn? 

Constance and Henry Gideon have 
prepared a syllabus for the seventeen 
programs of vocal and_ instrumental 
music to be given by well known Boston 
musicians in conjunction with the lec- 
tures of the Union Park Forum. Each 
program is preceded by a paragraph of 
explanation designed to prepare the 
audience for a fuller understanding of 
the music than is usually the case. A 
list of the performers and their topics 
follows: 


Mrs. Child and The Children, Folk Music; 
David A. Tobey, Oratorio; Alfred Gietzen, 
Viola; Choir of the Temple Israel, Worship 
Music: Constance and Henry Gideon, Songs 
of Yesterday and To-day; Maurice Gruen- 
berg, Violin; Bruno Steinke, Violoncello; 
Mrs, Adolf Holiday Music; Sophia 
Charak, Operetta; Cara Sapin, German 
Opera; Antonio Guarino, Italian Opera; Jes- 
sie Morse Berenson, French Opera; Augusta 
Cooper, Coloratura Opera; Mrs. Barbara L. 
Kinstein, German Songs; Joseph Goudreault, 
French Songs; Miriam Caro, American Com- 
posers; Herbert Smith, New England Com- 
posers. 


Leve, 


From the musical pleasures of the 
week, Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s piano re- 
cital at Jordan Hall on Saturday after- 
noon stands out as a rare and precious 
delight. He played with a tonal variety 
that made the piano something more 
than a piano, and yet never greater than 
a piano. HENRY L, GIDEON. 





ETHEL FRANK’S SUCCESS 


Boston Soprano Shows Interpretative 
Art in Her Recital 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 27.—Ethel Frank, 
soprano, gave a song recital in Jordan 
Hall last evening, presenting a pleas- 
antly unconventional program. Miss 
Frank is an interpreter of unusual abil- 
ities. In every song she found and then 
convincingly portrayed its true spirit. 
Her voice is a clear fresh soprano, of a 
peculiarly youthful quality. It is de- 
cidedly not dramatic, neither does she 
try to make it so, but is an organ of 
great ‘natural beauty and her manage- 
ment of it is discreet and effective. 

Miss Frank was obliged to add sev- 
eral extras to her list, two of those be- 
ing Bruno Huhn’s “Where Are Rome 
and Nineveh?” and “The Open Road,” 
by Gertrude Ross. Mary Shaw Swain 
was the accompanist and her work as 
such was distinctly an aid to artistic 
concertizing. The audience was a large 
one and warmly appreciative of the con- 
cert’s merits. W. Hz. L. 





Irma Seydel Quartet Makes Its Début in 
Roslindale, Mass. 


BosTon, Oct. 25.—The first perform- 
ance of the Irma Seydel Quartet, of 
which the personnel is Miss Seydel, first 
violin; Frederick Mahn, second violin; 
Florian Wittmann, viola, and Joseph Kel- 
ler, violoncello (the latter three being 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra), was given in Roslindale, Mass., 
last evening to a large and appreciative 
audience, assembled in the Congrega- 
tional Church there. The “Kaiser” Quar- 
tet of Haydn and Grieg’s G Minor Quar- 
tet were performed most ably, and Miss 
Seydel’s skilful playing of her solo num- 
bers was also abundantly applauded. Wil- 
helmina Wagner was her accompanist. 

7. = 





Evelina Parnell Delights Club Hearers in 
Somerville, Mass. 


SOMERVILLE, MAss., Oct. 25.—Evelina 
Parnell, soprano, gave a recital before 
the Somerville Woman’s Club on the 
afternoon of Saturday, Oct. 21. Miss 
Parnell sang groups of French and Eng- 





lish songs, and arias from Puccini’s “La 
Boheme” and Verdi’s “Traviata.” With 
the intelligent handling of her beautiful 
voice and her charming interpretations 
Miss Parnell scored a great success. Kar] 
Barleben, violinist, shared the program 
with her, and Elizabeth Siedhoff accom- 
panied both singer and violinist at the 
piano. 





Boston Chorus to Aid Dr. Muck’s 
Players in Various Concerts 


BosTON, Oct. 28.—By an arrangement 
between Dr. Muck, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and Stephen 
Townsend, conductor of the Choral Mu- 
sic Society of this city, singers from it 
are to assist the Symphony Orchestra 
this season in those performances that 
require the assistance of a choral ‘body. 

W. Hz. L. 





Massachusetts Artists Wed 


BosTon, Oct. 30.—Frank B. Morrow 
of Boston and Blanche Melanson of 
Swampscott, Mass., were married on 
Oct. 16. Mr. Morrow is the baritone 
soloist at the Commonwealth Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston, and his bride is 
a talented pianist, who has been a pupil 
of Mme. Helen Hopekirk and Felix Fox. 

W. H. L. 





John Orth of Boston gave his Liszt 
Lecture Recital at the opening meeting 
of the Wellesley Hills (Mass.) Women’s 
Club on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 1. 


BOSTON SECURES 
OPTIONS FOR CIVIC 
OPERA ENTERPRISE 


Negotiations Pending With Artists 
—Governor McCall, Mayor and 
Representative Musicians En- 
courage Support of Proposed 
Company—Officers to Be Elect- 
ed Next Week—Women Work- 
ing for Realization of Pian— 
National Theater Leased for 
Popular Price Productions 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Oct., 28, 1916. 


HE Boston Civic Opera Company, 
with S. Kronberg, as managing di- 
rector, is about to be incorporated, and 
to that end, a meeting for the election of 
officers has been called for next week. 
The following prominent persons have 
already endorsed the plan, believing that 


it is one worthy of the support of all pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and of those inter- 
ested in the development of a truly pop- 
ular art. Gov. Samuel W. McCall; 
Mayor James M. Curley; Charles Martin 
Loeffler, the composer; Ralph Adams 
Cram; Robert Winsor, Jr.; Chalmers 
Clifton; Sidney S. Conrad; Frank Lev- 
eroni, Judge of the Juvenile Court; H. T. 
Parker; Samuel H. Hudson; N. L. Ams- 
ter; William F. Fitzgerald; Roger D. 
Swain; Mrs. John L. Gardner; Frances 
Curtis and Clara Munger; besides a 
prominent organization of women who 
are taking a financial and active inter- 
est. 

As has been previously announced in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, the National Theater, 
at the corner of Tremont and Berkeley 
Streets, will be leased for the season 
which will run from December through 
March, and the prices will range from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar and a 
oe putting opera within the reach 
of all. 

Important options have already been 
obtained on certain artists, properties, 
etc., and the prospects for a successful 
season now look most promising. 

The executive offices are located at 162 
Tremont Street. 

W. H. 1. 


Felix Fox Pupils Give Two-Piano Music 
in Boston Recital 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Another program of 
piano music for two instruments ws 
heard recently in Wesleyan Hall, when 
the Misses Presel, advanced students of 
Felix Fox, presented this program: 

Rondo, C major, Chopin; Valse-Paraphrase, 
Chopin-Schuett; Scherzo, Mendelssohn; Im- 
promptu on themes from Schumann’s “Man- 
fred,”” Reinecke; Espana, Chabrier; Concerto 
Pathetique, Liszt. 

So enthusiastically was it received 
that arrangement will shortly be made 
to have it repeated in Steinert Hall later 
in the season. It will also be given in 
Providence, R. I., which is the home of 
these two young artists. W. H. L. 


Martha Atwood-Baker, the Boston so- 
prano, and Louis Besserer, violinist, of 
that city were heard in a concert of the 
Calumet Club, Winchester, Mass., on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 24, assisting the 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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SOPRANO TO GIVE 
RECITALS OF INDIAN 
SONGS IN COSTUME 











Photo by C. Elmore Grove 
Katherine Neal Simmons, Soprano, in 
the Garb of the American Indian 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 17.—Katherine 
Neal Simmons, soprano, is presenting 
this season a unique program of Amer- 
ican Indian songs in costume. With a 
strain of Indian blood running in her 
veins, Mrs. Simmons is close to the in- 
terpretative side of their music, which is 
very necessary in this particular art. 
However, not only tribal Indian songs 
constitute her répertoire, but classical 
songs and operatic arias help to make a 
diversified program. Mrs. Simmons has 
sung in the South, Middle West and 
West, including eight different States, 
but this season will be her first appear- 
ance in the Indian: costume recitals which 
will be managed by David Scheetz Craig. 


“AMERICAN DAY’? CONCERT 





Indianapolis Program of Native Mus.c— 
Russian Symphony Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 26.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altshuler, 
conductor, presented a program of Rus- 
sian compositions on Thursday evening 
at the Murat Theater. The “Manfred” 
Symphony (Tschaikowsky) was the big 
number and was acceptably read. Bern- 
ard Altshuler, violoncello soloist, was 
well received. A fair sized audience was 
enthusiastic. 

American Day, arranged for the first 
of the regular season’s fortnightly pro- 
grams of the Ladies’ Matinée Musicale, 
was held yesterday afternoon at Hollen- 
beck Hall. The composers represented 
on the program included Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Chadwick, Leo Ornstein, 
John Carpenter, Barclay Walker and 
Ward-Stephens. Those presenting the 
compositions were Mrs. Hazel Coate 
Rose, Mrs. Mary Traub Busch, Marie 
Flanner, Kenneth Rose, Clarence Mor- 
row and Mrs. Carrol Carr’s children’s 
chorus. P. 8. 





Spiering Again Conductor of Woman’s 
Orchestral Club of Brooklyn 


The Woman’s Orchestral Club of 
Brooklyn, entering upon its third season, 
announces the re-engagement of Theo- 
dore Spiering as conductor. There is a 
steadily growing demand for women 
players of orchestral instruments; and 
as there are few opportunities for such 
players to receive necessary training, the 
board of directors of this organization 
expresses particular satisfaction in its 
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ORRIN BACKUS, Personal Representative 


308 W. 97th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


continuance under the leadership of Mr. 
Spiering, to whose interest and belief in 
the usefulness of the organization is due 
its present standard of efficiency. Ap- 
plication for further information may be 
sent to the chairman of the membership 
committee, Kathryn Platt Gunn (Mrs. 
M. R. Stehley), 9380 Lincoln Place, 
Brooklyn. 


ELEANOR POEHLER’S RECITAL 








Minneapolis Soprano Presents Engaging 
Program Appealingly 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.— 
Eleanor Poehler of this city, with Kath- 
erine Hoffmann of St. Paul at the piano, 
presented a program of songs at the 
First Baptist Church Tuesday evening 
which, for selection and performance, 
was a credit to personal accomplish- 
ment and civic attainment. 

Mrs. Poehler has but recently returned 
from a period of study in New York, 
during which time she has developed 
from contralto to lyric soprano. Her 
vocal work was the more commendable 
for the adroitness with which she sang 
through a hoarseness which in the case 
of one with inferior schooling would 
have proved a serious handicap. The 
success of the singer was distinctly pro- 
nounced, in the quality of her work and 
in the cordial reception extended her by 
the large audience. 

Mrs. Hoffmann’s work was, as always, 
fundamentally important in the success 
attained by the singer. 

The following rarely beautiful pro- 
gram was presented: 

“As the Dove Laments,”’ Handel; ‘‘Mond- 
nacht,” Schumann; ‘Auftrage,’’ Schumann; 
“Wen du mir zuweilen lachelst,’’” Brahms; 
“Es traumte mir,’’ Brahms; “O komme, holde 
Sommernacht,” Brahms; ‘Madrigal,’ D’Indy ; 
“Les Papillons,’’ Chausson; ‘Chanson Triste,” 
Dupare; “Aux Temps Des Fées,’”’ Koechlin; 
“Chére Nuit,’’ Bachelet; ‘‘Passing By,’ Pur- 
cell; ‘‘Persicher Liebesreim,’’ Schitt; ‘‘Black- 
bird’s Song,’’ C'yril Scott; ‘“‘The Red, Red 
Rose,’’ Cottenet; ‘“‘The Shepherdess,’ Hors- 
man; Navajo Indian Lullaby, Lieurance; 
“Canterbury Bells,’’ Besley; ‘‘Early,’’ Chad- 
bourne; “Morning Song” (manuscript), 


Chadbourne. 
F. L. C. B. 





Vera Curtis Scores Successes at Bridge- 
port and Lockport 


Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, scored a great 
success at the American series of con- 
certs given at Lockport, N. Y., a short 
time ago. Miss Curtis was re-engaged 
for an appearance next seison, when she 
will give a concert at the Chautauqua of 
American artists which has been ar- 
ranged for the season at Lockport. At 
Bridgeport, Conn., on Oct. 20, Miss Cur- 
tis appeared in recital at the Old South 
Church before a huge audience, and was 
given an enthusiastic reception. Willis 
Alling was her accompanist and distin- 
guished himself in a group of organ 
numbers as well. 





Accompanist’s Daughter a Principal in 
New Musical Play 


With the New York premiére of the 
musical play, “Go to It,” at the Princess 
Theater on Oct. 24, Gertrude Waixel, 
daughter of Mrs. Julia R. Waixel, the 
well-known coach and _ accompanist, 
came into the opportunities of “her first 
part.” Young Miss Waixel was extreme- 
ly attractive as a lisping girl. Another 
dainty member of the cast is Ethel Petit, 
who revealed a voice of most ingra- 
liating qualities. Although the play has 
some tuneful songs, especially “Every 
Little While,” it is handicapped by a 
deadly stupid book. a & © 





Robert Andrew Sherrard, organist of 
Johnstown, Pa. urged _ standardized 
music teaching and the allowance of 
credits in high school for outside music 
study, in a lecture-recital Oct. 16 at 
Ebensburg, Pa. 


Earl Carroll, composer of popular 
songs and of the musical comedy, “So 
Long, Letty,” was married last week to 
Marcelle Hontabat at the Little Church 
Around the Corner, New York. 
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Artistic Pnterpretation 


of musical masterpieces requires a 
piano of the highest possible mechan- 
ical attainments. 


The subtle shading of color, the ex- 
treme nimbleness of action, and the 
absolute purity of tone which the 
faithful rendition of a great work de- 
mands, imposes a real problem upon 
the piano builder. 


It can only be surmounted by men 
who have had a long experience in the 
construction of pianos—and who will 
not permit their ideals to be lowered 
for the sake of realizing a more sub- 
stantial profit. 


For fifty years the artisans who pro- 
duce the A. B. Chase Piano have 
rigorously adhered to an uncompro- 
mising policy of building an instrument 
of the highest quality that good 
materials and conscientious craftsman- 
ship can devise, 


That such a policy pays is proven in- 
dubitably by the universal reputation 











of the A. B. Chase Piano and also by 
the uniform success of the dealers who 
sell this piano, 


Che A. B. Chase Company 


RNorwalk, Ohio 


Electrotypes of illustrated newspaper and program 
advertisements, furnished free to A. B. Chase Dealers 
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“DAS HEXENLIED” TRANSLATED 


Von Wildenbruch’s Poem Given Eng- 
lish Version by Dr. Carter S. Cole 


Musicians and lay music-lovers will 
be interested in knowing that a worthy 
English translation has at last been 
made of Ernst von Wildenbruch’s fa- 
mous poem, “Das Hexenlied.” Through 
its presentation by Ludwig Wiillner and 
others as a melodrame, with the musica] 
setting by the contemporary German 
composer, Max Schillings, the poem has 
become familiar in musical circles. 

Up to the present time no adequate 
English version has been made. Dr. 
Carter S. Cole of New York, who has 
given proof of his ability as a poet in 
the past, has made a splendid version in 
English, which has recently been pub- 
lished. Dr. Cole has made the transla- 
tion so that it may be used with the 
Schillings music. His rendering reads 
finely, has a searching poetic feeling 
and, as well as a translation of poetry 
can, gives one the spirit of the original 
He deserves great credit for his task 
which he has performed in a manner 
truly masterly. A. W. K. 


Franklin Riker and His Wife, Lois Long, 
Plan Joint Recitals 


Franklin Riker, the tenor, teacher and 
composer, who was married in August to 
Mrs. Lois Long Hackett, will occupy a 
studio at 214 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, 
this winter. There the couple will con- 
tinue teaching. Mrs. Riker plans to ap- 
pear in concert jointly with her husband 
under her former professional name, Lois 





Long. A recital at Aeolian Hall in Feb- 
ruary will probably be their first New 
York appearance together. Mr. Riker 
sang at the Metropolitan Opera House 
when Conried was manager, and has 
since studied abroad under Jean de 
Reszke, Salvatore Cottone, Jacques Stuck- 
hold and Roberto Villani. Mrs. Riker 
was a vocal instructor at the Master 
School of Music in Brooklyn, from which 
Institution she was graduated. 


a... F. 


Rialto ; Orchestra Enlarged 


The Rialto Orchestra in New York 
has been permanently augmented to 
forty pieces. Under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld, the orchestra plays the 
overture to Massenet’s “Phédre” this 
week, the adagio from Tschaikowsky’s 
Sixth Symphony, during the showing of 
the Donald C. Thompson war pictures, 
and Grieg’s “Butterfly” as an accompani- 
ment to an interpretative dance. Mr. 
Rothapfel presented a discovery of his 
this week in the person of Elsa Diemer, 
a youthful soprano, and another unusual 
feature on the program is the playing 
of Bernard Bogoulawsky, recently win- 
ner of the prize at the Conservatoire in 
Paris for his violin attainments. 





Russell Snively Gilbert, pianist, and 
May Korb, soprano, gave a concert on 
Oct. 17 in Mr. Gilbert’s studio in Orange, 
N. J. 


A four-manual organ was destroyed re- 
cently when lightning struck the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











Gertrude A. DOHMEN 


ORATORIO CONCERTS MUSICALES 
An artistic triumph was scored by Gertrude Dohmen at the 
concert of the Harmonie, held yesterday. Miss Dohmen is not 


only gifted with a voice of rare beauty, but she also uses it with 
artistic effect and feeling which is especially noticeable in the 
high notes, which she sings with exceptional sweetness and with 
no apparent effort or strain.—Phila,. German Gazette. 


One of the soloists at the Musical Convention 
of American artists, Lockport, N. Y., last August, 
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ELOQUENT PLEA FOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Prof. Phelps Again Heads New 
Haven Organization—‘Musical 
America ”’ Praised 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 23.—The an- 
nual meeting of the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra, held last evening in the 
rooms of the Dorscht Lodge, was most 
interesting. Joseph N. Weber, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
and Otto Ostendorff of the same organi- 
zation, were present. Mr. Weber, in re- 
ferring to the music critics, said: 

“The music critics of the press are not 
for the construction of music in America, 


but they are for its destruction! I do 
not mean to imply that with regard to 
the music critics of periodicals such as 
MUSICAL AMERICA.” 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps, _ the 
esteemed president of the orchestra, pre- 
sided and the following officers were 
unanimously elected: President, Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps; vice-president, 
Louis Felsburg; secretary, A. F. Mallon; 
treasurer, L. P. Weil; librarian, E. L. 
Rawson; conductor, Dr. Horatio Parker; 
concert master, Prof. Isidore Troostwyk; 
manager, Louis Felsburg. 

Following the address, the orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Horatio Parker, played 
the following program: 


Nocturne, 


‘“*Kroning’s Marsch,” Svensden; 
Dvorak; 


Nendelssohn; “Slavische Tanze,’’ 
March from ‘Athalia,’’ Mendelssohn. 


Professor Phelps’ eloquent address 
follows: 

“It is probable that there has never 
been in the United States so much gen- 
eral interest in music as during the past 
year. The natural growth, which was 
bound to come anyway, has been stimu- 
lated by the war in Europe. It is true 
that many Americans, thinking of the 
gain this idiotic and accursed war has 
brought our country, think only of dol- 
lars and cents. But a greater gain has 
come in the enforced residence in the 
United States of the world’s greatest 
musical artists and the increased oppor- 
tunities thus afforded to lovers of music. 
And as a refuge from the horror and 
madness that have enveloped Europe, 
America is turning to things that are of 
eternal interest and value. We seem to 
say, in the words that Matthew Arnold 

ut into the mouth of Goethe, ‘Art still 

as truth—take refuge there!’ 

“Every lover of music ought to sub- 
scribe to the periodical MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA, published in New York. It gives ac- 
curate records from local correspondents 
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—one of whom is a member of our or- 
chestra—of musical activities in every 
section of the United States. No one can 
read this journal every week, as I do, 
without having his knowledge increased 
and his faith strengthened. It is quite 
clear from the reports and articles in 
this paper that in many cities and towns 
the people are really awaking to the fact 
that music is not a luxury, but a necessity. 
Perhaps the most striking musica! event 
in the whole past year was a municipal 
concert in New York City during the 
summer of 1916. The heat was terrific 
and the program exclusively devoted to 
the works of Richard Wagner. The New 
York newspapers gave hardly any atten- 
tion to the affair, and there was compar- 
atively little advertising. Yet Madison 
Square Garden was packed with a dense 
throng, and it is estimated that 2000 
were turned away. The enthusiasm of 
the vast audience was so spontaneous 
and so thrilling that this concert became 
the talk of the town. It has emboldened 
the lovers of high-class music all over 
America. 

“The growth of symphony orchestras 
in our cities is interesting. We now have 
orchestras in New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit and other towns. In 
many of these places wealthy citizens 
have assured the orchestra for years 
ahead by magnificent guarantees—Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco being perhaps 
the most notable examples to-day, though 
we should never forget the generosity of 
Mr. Higginson in Boston. 

“Besides the work done by municipal 
orchestras, there has been an immense 
increase in the activity of the music de- 
partments of our universities. Many of 
the universities now have orchestras of 
student membership. Yale illustrates 
this as well as other colleges; but Yale 
is more fortunate than any other univer- 
sity I know cf, for we have a profes- 
sional orchestra intimately and directly 
connected with the university. Apart 
from the pleasure given annually ‘to large 
audiences by our concerts, our orches- 
tra serves the University School of 
Music, as Professor Parker has pointed 
out, by acting as a laboratory. Music 
can be taught in theory anywhere, but no 
one knows what original musical compo- 
sitions are worth until they are actually 
heard with a competent orchestra. This 
is the particular service our orchestra 
performs for the university; it furnishes 
a practical test, and at the same time a 
stimulus to ambitious students. The 
whole School of Music at Yale has re- 
ceived a splendid addition to its re- 
sources this year in the generous gift of 
a building from Mrs. A. A. Sprague, the 
work on which was begun this last sum- 
mer. This building should be another 
aid toward making New Haven a musical 
center. 

“But our orchestra is not primarily or 
mainly a university affair; it is the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra, and has al- 
ready become one of the chief institutions 
of the city. It gives everybody in New 
Haven a chance to hear the best music 
adequately performed. There are, of 
course, faults and deficiencies in the or- 
chestra, but they would be remedied if 


the orchestra received from the citizens 
of New Haven the support it deserves. I 
sometimes hear adverse criticisms of our 
performances. If those who think the 
orchestra ought to be better would do 
something to make it so there would be 
in the future more general satisfaction. 
Critics who wish to know what should be 
the relation of a city to the local or- 
chestra should study the report sent out 
by the president of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony. In ‘nat distant town civic pride 
in music haz teen thoroughly aroused. 

“Our own erchestra begins this season 
with one of the finest programs ever of- 
fered to the New Haven public. This 
program will establish a standard and 
a test,-not merely of the musicians, but 
of the interest shown by the citizens. 
Music is one of the most powerful fac- 
tors in education, and I hope the time 
will come when the people of New Haven 
will take an interest in the symphony 
orchestra akin to the interest they take 
in our public schools. 

“We are glad to welcome again our 
able and genial manager, Louis Fels- 
burg, and we all rejoice in his restora- 
tion to health.” 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


KLIBANSKY ARTISTS PLEASE 





Young Singers Are Heard in Excellent 
Concert at Y. M. C. A,. 


Artists of the Klibansky studios on 
Oct. 18 gave an excellent recital at the 
Auditorium of the West Side Y. M. C. A., 
New York. The program was opened 
with a Debussy Ballade, by Cornelius 
Estill, pianist; Lalla Bright Cannon gave 
a group of songs by Gertrude Ross, A. 
Walter Kramer and James H. Rogers 
and an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 
Betsy Lane Shepherd gave a group of 
songs and arias of Handel, La Forge, 
Howard C. Gilmour and Wagner. She 
was also heard in duets with Anne Mur- 
ray Hahn and as a soloist. Others on 
the program were Felice de Gregorio 
and Alvin Gillett, baritone, who made 
excellent impressions. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir to Sing in Birth- 
day Concert of Philharmonic 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Oct. 27.—The Bach 
Choir of the Bethlehems, which has at- 
tracted national attention through its 
annual festivals at Lehigh University, 
voted last evening to accept the invita- 
tion of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra that it participate in the cele- 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the orchestra. The 
concert will be given in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Saturday evening, Jan. 
20. All expenses of transportation and 
entertainment for the 200 Bach singers 
in the trip to New York will be borne by 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, who is a guar- 
antor of the Bach Festivals. 








Harry Gilbert gave a luncheon at his 
home on Tuesday, Oct. 24, in honor of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, who has 
been visiting in New York. The guests 
were musical and literary persons and 
included, in addition to the guest of 
honor, William Reddick, Francis Moore, 
Charles Hanson Towne, John Palmer 
and A. Walter Kramer. 
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A NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


“America, Oh! America” the Work of 
Alexander MacFayden and Dr. 
Carter S. Cole 


Alexander MacFayden, the Milwaukee 
composer, who has put to his credit a 
number of successful songs, such as 
“Inter Nos” and “Love Is the Wind,” 
has composed a national anthem, “Amer- 
ica, Oh! America,” to a poem by Dr 
Carter S. Cole of New York. Dr. Cole, 
a prominent New York physician and 
musical enthusiast, has written a poem 
that has unusual merit as a national an- 
them text for its straightforwardness 
and enthusiastic feeling. It also voices 
finely the democratic spirit of America. 
Mr. MacFayden’s music is well managed, 
a direct melody harmonized boldly and 
stoutly and expresses Dr. Cole’s thought 
admirably. It would seem to possess those 
qualities that a song must have to be- 
come a song of the people. 

With the “community music” move- 
ment making strides as it is in America 
to-day, the song should be widely sung 
by community choruses throughout the 
country. It has been published in an 
arrangement for chorus of mixed voices 
with piano accompaniment by the Wil- 
liam A. Kaun Music Co., in Milwaukee 

A. W. K. 





The Aborn Grand Opera Company will 
begin an engagement at the Park Thea- 
ter, New York, on Nov. 20, with the ex- 
pectation of continuing until April. Per- 
formances will be given at prices ranging 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar. 
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Sousa Guest of Honor at Unique Ban- 
quet in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—John Philip 
Sousa, the noted conductor from “Hip. 
Hip, Hooray,” Philadelphia, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given in the banquet 
room of the Union League by W. E. Her- 
ing on Oct. 19. The affair had many novel 
features. The guests were ushered into 
the banquet hall to the tune of the “New 
York Hippodrome March,” one of the 
latest compositions of the march king. 
They found the table decorated with a 
circular centerpiece about five feet in 
diameter. At one end was a stage, on 
which fifty tiny figures represented 
Sousa’s Band in full operation. The 
other end had elephants and camels load- 
ed with toys, which proved to be the 
souvenirs for the guests, and a miniature 
ice ballet after that, led by Charlotte. 
Thus the atmosphere of “Hip, Hip, 
Hooray” was maintained. 





Mrs. Gere Presents Own Works with 
Claire Brush in Washington, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, PA., Oct. 18.—At the 
recent meeting of the Current Events 
Club of this city a recital was given by 
Florence Parr Gere, composer-pianist, 
and Claire Brush, soloist of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. The 
program consisted entirely of composi- 
tions of Mrs. Gere. Her piano offerings 
included “Prelude,” “Elegie Melanchol- 
ique” and “Intermezzo.” The songs 
were “The Dance with the Tambourine,” 
“T Am the Wind,” “My Song” and “The 
Birth of the Green.” 





Besekirsky-Veryl Recital in Schenectady 


Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian vio- 
linist, appeared in joint recital with 
Marian Veryl, at Schenectady, N. Y., 
Oct. 21. This was a return engagement 
for Mr. Besekirsky, as he had been heard 
in the same series last year. He ap- 
peared before an overcrowded house. 
Among Mr. Besekirsky’s numbers were 
three Danish songs by Herman Sandby. 
Miss Very! gave an almost entirely Amer- 
ican program, singing songs by Marion 
Bauer, Marshall Kernochan, Hallett Gil- 
berté and Dagmar Rubner. The artists 
were enthusiastically received and had 
to give many encores. 





Weds Physician 
Grove, Pa. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., Oct. 22.—Bess V. 
Senft of Spring Grove, prominent in 
musical circles and a graduate of Irving 
College, and Dr. E. E. Manter of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, were married last Thursday 
evening in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Spring Grove, by the Rev. Albert O. Mul- 
len, pastor. The bride until recently was 
the organist and choir leader of Trinity 


Organist in Spring 


NEW YORK SOPRANO SHOWS SKILL AS HUNTER OF BEES 





Mme. Minna Kaufmann Relates In- 
cidents of Novel Quest for Wild 
Honey in Northwest of Pennsyl- 
vania—Expedition Goes Deep in 
Remote Woods 


LL thinkers reverence the bee, the 

tiny creature that provides the 
world with honey and sets mankind the 
noble example of continuous industry. 
Among modern writers on bee culture, 
Maurice Maeterlinck easily leads those 
who have urged men to make a closer 
study of the habits and customs in the 
bee kingdom in order to learn some valu- 
able lessons in co-operation, patience and 
thoroughness. In bee land the idlers are 
exiled or put to death. While many per- 
sons living in this country are familiar 
with the life of the domesticated bee, few 
are acquainted with the nature of the 
wild bee existing in the remote forests. 
Hunting the wild bee is a sport which 
yearly attracts expeditions up to Forest 
County, Pa. 

Mme. Minna Kaufmann, the soprano, 
was the guest recently of a scientific 
party in the wonderful region in north- 
west Pennsylvania. The New York 
singer remained with the party for over 
a week, donned the garb of a huntress 
and assisted in the exciting chase of the 
wild bees hidden away in the far dis- 
tant trees. 

Mme. Kaufmann declares the sport 


was exhilarating and she hoped to re- 
peat it next autumn. “While autumn,” 
continued the singer, “had tinted the 
foliage, the boughs of the trees were still 
thick and thus it was difficult to locate 
the bee tree. When it was discovered 
we became as excited as if we had sud- 
denly unearthed a gold mine. Wild bees 
build mostly in hollow trees and some- 
times in rocks. Fall is the best time to 
hunt the bees, for then their houses are 
filled with honey. It is at this time that 
the skilled hunter is successful in catch- 
ing the bee. Provided with a box hav- 
ing either a glass of gauze top and a 
shutter at the bottom, the hunter catches 
his bee. (Picture No. 1 shows Mme. 
Kaufmann catching the bee.) After be- 
ing lodged in the box, the bee is trans- 
ferred to another box of the same size, 
which contains honey and sugar water. 
(This is shown in illustration No. 2.) 
The second box is usually placed on a 
pole at a convenient height in an open 





Reformed Church, Hanover, Pa. space, so that the bee may be seen. 
G. A. Q. Should the bee partake of the honey and 
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Details of Wild Bee Hunting Illustrated by Mme. Minna Kaufmann, the Soprano 
and Vocal Teacher 


sugar water, the fortunate hunter will 
witness the insect rising high up in the 
air and start to travel back to its home 
in the hollow tree or rock. Often the 
bee will return accompanied by many of 
its comrades. At other times the hunter 
may catch fifty bees, but may be wholly 
unsuccessful in getting one of them to 
return. This uncertainty makes the 
chase interesting. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the wild bee will permit it- 
self to be handled without attempting to 
sting the intruders, but when the time 
comes to remove the honey the bee will 


set up a stiff fight and no matter what 
precautions the hunter may take, he can- 
not escape a few stings that will help 
him to remember the hunting trip.” 

Wild honey has a more pronounced 
flavor of flowers than the honey from the 
domesticated bee. Scientists believe this 
is due to the fact that the wild bees 
work among wild flowers and in the 
woods and also because they have no 
access to sugar or other artificial sub- 
stances from which to build their honey. 
The third illustration shows the honey 
when the tree is opened. 





SACRAMENTO TEACHERS UNITE 





Form Branch of State Association— 
Paderewski Opens Season 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Oct. 15.—A local 
branch of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
lion of California was formed Wednes- 
day night at the residence studio of Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Mering. Plans are be- 
ing laid for the State convention of mu- 
sic teachers, which will be held here in 
July, 1917. Luea Frazer, county vice- 
president, presided, and the following 
teachers were elected officers of the local] 
branch: Mrs. Horace Brown, president; 
Mrs. Clyde H. Brand, vice-president; 
I‘lorine Wenzel, treasurer. These, to- 
vether with Homer Henley, Albert Bar- 
ber, Mrs. Charles Mering and Mrs. Edwin 
II. Norman, will make up the board of 
directors. 

The musical season in Sacramento 
opened Monday night with a recital by 
Paderewski at the Clunie Theater. The 
audience almost filled the theater, and 
his many admirers were as enthusiastic 
as ever. 

Little Elizabeth Short of Oakland, 
Cal., a child pianist of remarkable abil- 
ily, gave a concert at the Tuesday Club 
Ilouse, Oct. 13. Arthur Conradi, violin- 
ist, of San Francisco, and Mr. Upright, 
baritone, of Oakland, assisted. Mrs. 
Alice Baker Washington played charm- 
ing accompaniments. She is the teacher 
of the little pianist. ha 





The season’s first concert of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music will take 
place at the Ritz-Carlton on Thursday 
afternoon, Nov..9. The soloist will be 
John Powell, the American composer- 
pianist, who will introduce his new “So- 
nata Teutonica,” prefacing its interpre- 
tation with some explanatory remarks. 
Membership in the society is open to all 
lovers of music. Tickets for this and 
the succeeding concerts of the series 
may be obtained through application to 
Walter E. Maynard, 200 Fifth Avenue. 


On the program of the Urban Club 
meeting held at the residence of M. 
Louise Mundell, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Oct. 
17, appeared the Mundell Trio, Ruth 
Hoogland, soprano; A. Claire Lampman, 
contralto; Ralph G. Morris, tenor; A. 
Russell Thompson, boy soprano. 





SANDBY PLAYS OWN CONCERTO 





’Cellist’s Work Greatly Impresses Au- 
diences in Pennsylvania 


Herman Sandby, the ’cellist-composer, 
gave a recital at Carlisle, Pa., Oct. 20, 
with Mrs. William S. Russell at the 
piano. He also gave a recital for the 
Iris Club at Lancaster, Pa., on Saturday 
evening of last week. On both occasions 
Mr. Sandby performed his Concerto in 
D Major and works by Tschaikowsky, 
Schumann, Dvorak and Goltermann, clos- 
ing with Scandinavian folk-songs of his 
own arrangement. 

The Concerto was easily the feature 
of the programs and made a deep impres- 
sion. Its warmth and richness of melody 
and sparkling brilliancy never fail of 
effect. 





Emile Sauret, the violinist, is to be 
heard in London again next month. 
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DISAPPROVES “ ART 
FOR ART’S SAKE ” 


“It Is for the People and People 
for Art,’’ Kunwald Tells 
Dayton Audience 


DAYTON, OHIO, Oct. 21.—Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, the brilliant conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, does not 
believe at all in the oft-accepted adage 
of “art for art’s sake.” He declares that 
“art is for the people and the people 
for art, and without this happy com- 
bination it is not worth while.” This 
was the dominating theme of his inter- 
esting extemporaneous talk on “The De- 
velopment of Modern Music” given at the 
music session of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs held here this 
week. The music session on Friday 


afternoon at the W. C. A. Auditorium 
was under the leadership of Emma L. 
Roedter, president of the music depart- 
ment of the State Federation. Repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the musical clubs 
of Ohio were in attendance. 

Dr. Kunwald was most cordially re- 
ceived, and in his own quaint and happy 
manner kept his audience deeply enter- 
tained. He began by touching upon the 
difference between classic and modern 
composers, showing how music had al- 
ways been a part of the life of the peo- 
ple; how this side of the art had devel- 
oped until now music was a very essen- 
tial part of the life of the average person 
of no-matter-what nationality. 

Following Dr. Kunwald’s talk there 
was a most interesting program of music 
by representatives of a number of clubs 
as follows: ' 

Piano—“‘The Nightingale,” Alabieff-Liszt ; 
Scherzo, Op. 31, B Flat Minor, Chopin, Miss 


Sironhee Tochorigian Arpee (Representing 
Women’s Music Club, Athens). Arias—‘tAh 
Mons Fils,” from ‘The Prophet,’ Meyerbeer, 
and “Sequedilla,” from “Carmen,” Bizet, 


Clara Bancroft (Representing Women’s Club, 
Oxford). Piano—Praeludium in E Minor, 
Op. 10, MacDowell; March Mignonne, Pol- 


dini, Merle Mechlin (Representing Spring- 
field Music Club. Violin—‘‘Andante Scherz- 
ando,” Lalo; ‘“Praeludium,’ Bach-Kreisler, 


Mrs. Caroline Harter Williams (Represent- 


ing Lecture Recital Club, Cleveland). Piano 
—Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Chopin; Po!w- 
naise from “Carnival Scenes,’ Hans Huber, 
Mrs. Louise Harrison Adams (Representing 
Cincinnati Women’s Club). Songs—‘“War, 
Behind the 


James H. Regers; ‘The Moon 
Cottonwood,” Cadman, Georgianna Rudge 
(Representing Monday Musiéal Club of 


Youngstown). Piano—Concerto (two move- 
ments), Arensky, Elverda Sinks and Esther 
Thompson (second piano) ( Representing 
Women’s Music Club, Dayton). 


On Wednesday evening at Memorial 
Hall an hour of music was given for the 
pleasure of the visiting delegates by some 
of the local musicians, and the following 
was the program: 


Songs—‘‘Woo Thou Sweet Music,’ Elgar; 
“Carmena,’ H, Lane Wilson, Singers Club 
(Grant Odell conducting). . Violin—‘‘Plead- 
ing,’ Jefferson Walters, Jefferson Walters; 
Aria—‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ Tschaikowsky, Helen 
Stover. Piano—Noveletto D Major, Mac- 
Dowell; ‘‘Pierrot,’’ Cyril Scott, Honor Halsey. 
Songs—“ Moonrise,”’ Pache; “Nottingham 
Hunt,’’ Bullard, The Duch Club. 











The Civic Music League opened activ- 
ities on Friday evening at Memorial Hall 
with Alma‘Gluck in a song recital. The 
house was entirely sold out. Mme. Gluck, 
who is a great favorite here, was given 
a splendid reception. She sang beauti- 
fully, as she always does, and was com- 
pelled to sing many encores. The league 
has announced a second course of con- 
certs to include Padereswki, Mary Gar- 
den, Fritz Kreisler, Casals and Julia 
Culp. 

The Boston-National Opera Company 
gave three magnificent performances 
here on Friday and Saturday which at- 
tracted many of the visiting clubwomen. 
On Friday evening “Tosca” was given 
with a cast including Zenatello, Villani, 
Baklanoff, Lazzari, Boscacci, Ananian. 
The performance in its vocal and scenic 
magnificence was a revelation to many 
and aroused tremendous enthusiasm. On 
Saturday afternoon a very beautiful per- 
formance of “Hansel und Gretel” was 
given, with Maggie Teyte and Mabel 
Riegelmann in the title réles and with 
Adolph Schmidt conducting. On Satur- 
day evening “Iris” was presented with 
Mme. Miura, Riccardo Martin, José Mar- 
dones, Thomas Chalmers and others. The 
wonderful scenic investiture given this 
opera made a perfect setting for the 
beautiful singing of the music and the 
splendid work of the big orchestra. Mor- 
anzoni conducted. Each opera was fol- 
lowed by a beautiful ballet. 

“SCHERZO.” 
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The action is good, 
ing. 
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Cable Piano Company, Chicago, 


The Conover Pianos which we purchased some 
time ago for studio and practice pianos are most 
They stand up well under the many 
hours of use, both in regard to vise and tone. | 
the tone qua 
I am glad to have had this first hand knowledge 
of the merit and durability of the Conover Piano. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Carlyle Scott. 


Illinois. 


ity full and sing- 
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Wabash and Jackson 
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are more conservatively priced than any other really great 
Moreover, they may be purchased on Easy 


Write today for free 


Art Catalog, price list and details of our Easy Payment Plan. 


The [able Company 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND HAS ITS 
SEASON OF OPERA 


San Carlo Company Well Received 
—Recitals by Mme. Alda 
and Hofmann 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 21.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company, presented by Fortune 
Gallo, under the local management of 
Mrs. M. A. Fanning, at the Colonial 
Theater, has just finished a remarkably 
successful week. Crowded houses have 
been the rule. Two benefits were ar- 
ranged, for Italian war sufferers on Mon- 
day night and one for the Red Cross on 


‘huesday, when the fashionables of the 
city fillea boxes and parterre. “Carmen,” 
sung by rerrabini, Salazar, Battistini 
ana Luisa Varclee in the principal parts, 
was perhaps the most brilliant perform- 
ance of the week, terrabini’s personation 
of the title réle rivaling any given by 
distinguished singers in the past. She 
has grace, wictcnery and charm, and 
sings the part well. Other operas in the 
Cleveland repertoire were “Rigoletto,” 
“La Gioconda,” “Lohengrin,” “li Trova- 
tore,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci,” the last named receiv- 
ing an especially good performance. All 
appointments were excellent. Increasing 
interest in operatic music will probably 
warrant a return engagement of the 
company before the season closes. 

Frances Alda, with Frank La Forge as 
accompanist, opened the People’s Course 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Grays’ armory, Oct. 15, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Fanning. Mme. Alda’s 
program was charming, six novelties by 
Finnish, French and Russian composers 
being given and also two by Mr. La 
Forge. These numbers proved of un- 
usual interest. Mme. Alda’s voice was 
exceedingly beautiful in its purity, clear- 
ness and finish of delivery. 

Josef Hofmann opened the course of 
“Great Artist Recitals,” under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Hughes, on Wednesday. 
A superb program, played in masterly 
fashion, showed the pianist to be one of 
to-day’s greatest performers. *The re- 
cital opened with Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Appassionata.” Its highest lights were 
perhaps in the Rachmaninoff Prelude in 
G Minor, which Hofmann has made pe- 
culiarly his own; the F Sharp Minor Pol- 
onaise of Chopin, given in barbaric splen- 
dor, and Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli,” shim- 
mering in transparent color. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





Violin Classes Started in Public Schoo!s 
of Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., Oct. 21.—-Beatrice 
Marsh, the supervisor of music in the 
public schools, has started a movement 
that is arousing much interest. With 
the concert money that the pupils made 
violins have been purchased and after- 
school classes are to begin for the sixth, 
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seventh and eighth grades. Charlton 
Wood, Ralph Brokaw and Theodore Lind- 
berg are giving their services to the 
cause and expect to take small pay and 
produce great results: It is believed 
that this is the first time that this plan 
has ever been tried in American public 
schools. K. E. 





Pavlowa Picks Ten Applicants for 
Ballet School at Hippodrome 


Mme. Anna Pavlowa, the noted Rus- 
sian dancer, spent two hours last Thurs- 
day morning at the New York Hippo- 
drome testing the dancing ability of sev- 
enty-five applicants for free instruction 
at the Hippodrome Ballet School, estab- 
lished by Charles Dillingham at her sug- 
gestion. 

The successful ones were: 

Elizabeth Gardiner, Helen Greely Patter- 
son, Lindley Lenton, Marion Saki; Enid 
Knapp, Marjorie Lee, Lucille Kent, Marya 
Kozlowska, Eunice Henschel and Dorothy 
Toering. 





Eddy Brown Gains New Prestige in 
Brooklyn Recital 


The prestige of Eddy Brown, violinist, 
was raised by a recital on Oct. 20 in the 
music hall of the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, where he was heard by a large 


audience. His interpretations showed 
both insight and technical skill. 
GG -F. 
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UTICA TO HAVE ITS OWN SYMPHONY 


New Organization Rehearsing for 
Its Opening Concert on 
Dec. 6 


TICA, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Assurances 
are good that Utica is to have a 
permanent symphony orchestra which 
will be known as the Utica Symphony 
Orchestra. When the local representative 
of MUSICAL AMERICA visited the Lum- 
berg Theater to-day to hear the second 
rehearsal of this new organization, there 
could be no doubt in his mind that the 
movement now has a real start. At pres- 
ent there are about thirty-five union mu- 
sicians who are identified with the sym- 
phony orchestra and other applications 
are pending. It is necessary that a cer- 
tain standard of proficiency be attained 
before membership in the orchestra may 
be secured. 

The instigator and manager of the new 
orchestra is Frank P. Cavallo, who has 
for years given much of his time and 
talent to add to the success of many mu- 
sical events in the past. Another for- 


tunate and most important feature of the 
new organization is the selection of 
George H. Fischer as director. His long 
experience in choir direction as organist 
of St. John’s and other churches, and 
his leadership in chorus work amply 
demonstrate his fitness for this exacting 
position. Beyond this, he understands 
how to get along with men and yet re- 
tain discipline and control. 


Donates Theater 


Rehearsals are called for every Sun- 
day afternoon at four o’clock at the Lum- 
berg Theater for the purpose of work 
on the program of the opening concert. 
which will be given by the orchestra at 
this theater on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
6. Mr. Lumberg has donated the use of 
the theater for these rehearsals. The 
proceeds of the December concert will 
be used for the benefit of the orchestra, 
to pay the participants, secure new mu- 
sic and other necessary equipment, and 
it is also hoped that a surplus fund may 
be established as a guarantee for future 
activities, as it is intended to place the 





Frank P. Cavallo, Manager of Utica 
Symphony Orchestra 


orchestra on a self-sustaining basis. Al- 
ready the advance subscriptions amount 
to a considerable sum, and it is certain 
that as soon as certain local persons and 
organizations are approached sufficient 
support will be forthcoming to place the 
new organization on a firm foundation. 
Already the officers of the Utica Cham- 
ber of Commerce have pledged support. 

The Utica musicians who are already 
enrolled as members of the new orches- 
tra are: 


First violins, Chester Barden, Myron Leve, 
Edward P. Ryan, Raymond Pritchard, George 
Smith and Mrs. Perey Green; second violins, 
Joseph Hahn, Harry Lancaster, John Geiger 
and Florence Fass; violoncellos, John Pe- 
taccio and Percy Green; violas, James Ru- 
dolph and William Knox; bass, August Born- 
holz, Mr. Moeller, Oscar Amendola and Ar- 
mond Wheeler: oboe, John Albrecht; clar- 
inets, Arthur Geary and Richard Mattice; 
flutes, Charles Lenhardt and George W. 
James: bassoon, Mr. Taylor and Fred Eng- 
lish; trumpets, Lincoln Holroyd and Ray- 
mond Milgate; horns, Daniel Nicholl and 
George White; trombones, Fred Benedict and 
Arthur Harris; tuba, Mr. Etahl; tympani, 
Jules Russ; drums, E. Bonskey; director, 
George H, Fischer; manager, Frank P 


Cavallo. 
W.A.S. 





HINTON IN NEW ZEALAND 





English Composer on Examination Tour 
for Royal Academy of London 


I’'rom Hawera, New Zealand, word has 
Leen received by MUSICAL AMERICA from 
Arthur Hinton, the distinguished Eng- 
lish composer, who has been traveling 
there on an examination tour for the 
Royal Academy of Music in London. Mr. 
Hinton, as is.widely known, is the hus- 
band of Katharine Goodson, the English 
pianist. Miss Goodson is not appearing 
in concert this season, but has been rest- 
ing, visiting Australia and New Zealand. 


At a recital by Maughan Barneit, 
city organist of Auckland, New Zealand, 
on Sept. 15, a performance was given of 
two of Mr. Hinton’s compositions, the 
“Reverie” and “The Passing of Sum- 
mer” from “A Summer Pilgrimage in 
the White Mountains,” a suite which Mr. 
Ilinton composed during the summer of 
1915, when he and his wife spent their 
summer in New Hampshire. The Hin- 
ton pieces were so favorably commented 
on by musicians who heard them that 
Mr. Barnett repeated them at his next 
recital. 

In a letter to her manager in America, 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Miss Goodson has 
written of her travels. Early in October 
she visited the famous “Roto Rua” in 


New Zealand, seeing the boiling-springs 
and mud-voleanoes. By December Miss 
Goodson will start for Java, contrary to 
her original plan to return then to Eng- 
land via the United States. A manager 
in Auckland during the last part of Sep- 
tember offered her a tour of seven weeks 
and arrangements have been completed 
for it. 

Miss Goodson will return with Mr. 
Htinton in March, stopping at Honolulu 
for two concerts, which she promised to 
play last year when she passed through 
the islands, and arrive in America in 


April. 





L. A. Brookes of Glendale, Ohio, Wins 
Third Prize in “Etude” Contest 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 30.—Louis A. 
Brookes, organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church, Glendale, Ohio, a prom- 
inent teacher, has been awarded third 
prize for his Tarantella in A Minor in 
the recent contest conducted by the 
Etude. 





Lambert Murphy, the noted tenor, 
gave a recital at Fairmont, W. Va., on 
Oct. 19, before an enthusiastic audience. 
Besides a group of shorter numbers, he 
sang “Celeste Aida” and the “Prize 
Song” from “Die Meistersinger.” Charles 
Albert Baker was his accompanist. 
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a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection 
of the Weber “voice” is unequalled in 
present-day piano making art. 
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IDELLE PATTERSON’S DEBUT 





Young Coloratura Soprano Appears in 
f£olian Hall Recital 


If agility of voice, a charming pres- 
ence and grace of manner are musical 
virtues, Idelle Patterson is richly en- 
dowed, judging from her New York 
début the evening of Oct. 26 in A®olian 
Hall. Miss Patterson’s program was 
well calculated to exhibit her vocal skill, 
her even scale and round top notes, but 
it unwisely contained numbers that are 
daunting even to mature artists. David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau,” with flute obbligato 
by Carmine Stanzione, was done rather 
well from a technical standpoint, if one 
overlooks the tendency to sharp. The 
“Hamlet” scene and aria, Thomas, with 
the French text, was used as a vehicle to 
display pretty tones; the same may be 
said of the Mozart “Queen of Night” 
aria from “The Magic Flute,” sung in 
German. The Mozart number was taken 
at too rapid a tempo, obviously to real- 
ize the desired brilliancy. Miss Patter- 
son took her high F quite easily and 
joyfully and gave other evidence that she 
may yet blossom in the concert hall. 


Her admirable enunciation brought out 
the winsome humor of the children’s 


songs, by Marshal Kernochan and Har- 
old Vincent Milligan (the latter Amer- 
ican being represented by four short, 
effective numbers.) The large audience’s 
demand for encores was answered with 
a folk song, the “Cuckoo” and the Gilda 
aria from the second act of “Rigoletto.” 
A. Ruso Patterson was the accompanist. 





Amato Cancels Oklahoma City Date 


Pasquale Amato is now touring in con- 
cert previous to the opening of the oper- 
atic season, with Maurice Lafarge, pian- 
ist, and David Hochstein, violinist. Dur- 
ing the past week Mr. Amato appeared at 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Houston, San Antonio and 
Dallas, Tex. His engagement at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., on Friday was can- 
celed because of an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis which necessitated quarantine. 





Omaha Turns Out to Hear “Martha” 
OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 21.—“Martha” was 
presented last week by the Boston Opera 
Company, opening the Brandeis Theater 
season. The large audience was espe- 
cially pleased with Joseph Sheehan as 
Lionel, Mr. Geis and the Misses De Sel- 
lem and Carmen. The “Symphony Or- 
chestra,” under Max Fichandler, was de- 
cidedly disappointing. E. L. W. 
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OME of the finest serious contribu- 
tions to piano literature by American 
composers have been made in the form 
of albums of comparatively brief pieces. 
Pieces of the dimension of Grieg’s im- 
mortal “Lyric Pieces” have an appeal 


and our native musicians seem to find 
this form of expression perhaps more 
congenial to their inspirationsthan the 
extended sonata and suite forms. An 
extraordinary set of pieces of this type 
is received from the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany in Arthur Hartmann’s Six Pre- 
ludes, Op. 29.* 

There was a day when piano music 
had a different basis than at the pres- 
ent time. The good old salon feeling 
that prompted Kalkbrenner, Herz, Heller 
and their fellows to compose piano music 
is disappearing, at least among real 
composers. Our important composers 
realize that their piano music must have 
a content of value, that will establish 
their music as valid. Mr. Hartmann, 
whose talent for composition is truly im- 
portant, has written a set of preludes 
that must attract the attention of seri- 
ous musicians everywhere. We have not 
seen a finer set in many moons. He has 
put into them the very best material he 
possessed and the result is a set of mas- 
terpieces en miniature. 

The titles are “Paysage Russe,” “In 
an Old Monastery Courtyard,” “Danse 
Roumaine,” “Tania,” “An American Pre- 
lude” and “Hungaria.” A greater vari- 
ety of subjects—virtually ranging from 
Russia to California and from California 
to Bucharest!—could not be covered in 
six preludes. These are tone-pictures, 
barring “An American Prelude,” which 
is a care-free Allegro Moderato, % time, 
D major, built on strongly melodic lines. 
Mr. Hartmann in his travels as a vir- 
tuoso has learned to know the countries 
that he has pictured in his music. His 
“Paysage Russe” has in it the real 
Slavic tinge, the barrenness of the vast 
spaces in the land of the Czar. Again 
in the Roumanian dance we have a mu- 
sician’s fine presentation of the music 
heard in the cafés of that land; it is 
wild, hilarious, unrestrained and rises to 
a dizzy climax. The Maestoso that 
brings it to its close is a tour de force! 

In “Tania” Mr. Hartmann has writ- 
len a valse triete of compelling beauty. 
There is a feeling of morbidity that per- 
vades it, that gives it its despondent note, 
so appealing, so hopeless. It is Russian 
to the core. In the lines of the poem 
that is placed at the beginning we read 
of a “longing, like the crying of waters, 
unquenchable in its sorrow” and we find 
this reflected, vitalized in the music. An 
amazing passage, one worth pondering 
over, is the section beginning sixteen 
measures from the end, marked “rem- 
iniscently and_ regretfully.” Here. 
through a series of artfully contrived 
suspensions, deftly managed chromatics 
and contrasting accents, Mr. Hartmann 
has given us an altogether remarkable 
bit of music. One must analyze it to ap- 
preciate its tremendous originality. On 
close acquaintance it stands out as an 
impressive musical thought in contem- 
porary piano literature. And, like the 
majority of important utterances, it is 
comparatively simple in scheme. 

“In an Old Monastery Courtyard” is 
an impression; yet it is not the impres- 
sion of a composer who deals in effects 


*SIx PRELUDES. For the Piano. By Arthur 
Hartmann, Op. 29. Price, $1. Boston: The 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


ulone. It has an architecture of strong 
build. The main subject is not only 
given out alone over sombre harmonies, 
but it is built up and harmonized in an 
astounding manner, boldly, impressively. 
The presentation of the theme in canonic 
imitation is a masterstroke. And the 
ending—where Mr. Hartmann has set 
down what we make free to describe as 
«u gorgeous blur—is stunning. “Hun- 
yaria” is a short poem, Magyar in feel- 
ing, although the themes are not of the 
folk, but original ones by Mr. Hartmann 
It is very fine and warmly felt. 

A set of preludes like these six de- 
serves immediate recognition. They 
mean as much in progress or more than 
does a big sonata. For these superb 
mood-pictures of great originality may 
be played by gifted amateurs, as well as 
by professionals. Mr. Hartmann’s ideas 
and his masterly expression of them pre- 
sent him as a composer of distinction 
in the music of to-day. 

The preludes are dedicated in order 
to A. Walter Kramer, Alexander Raab, 
Alfred Calzin, Ethel Leginska, William 
Reddick and Marie Arthur Hartmann, 
the last named the composer’s wife. They 
are published in a superb edition, which 
is a credit to the house of Ditson. 


* * * 


URING the season before last, Joset 
Stransky brought out at one of the 
New York Philharmonic concerts, a 
suite for orchestra entitled “Endymion”’ 
by the noted English composer, Arthur 
Hinton. The work had immediate suc- 
cess and was spoken of highly by cogno- 
scenti. It was then in manuscript; as 
Mr. Hinton was not returning for some 
time to his home in London it was not 
expected that the work would be pub- 
lished until the war was over. 

However, expectations have proved in- 
correct. The partitur of “Endymion” 
has been published by J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York.} This American house must 
be given great credit for bringing out 
the work. Even at this late day the pub- 
lication of orchestral scores in America 
is considered a luxury and, therefore, 
when an American publisher invests in 
one, he should be complimented and en- 
couraged. For it is a thing which must 
become more frequent as musical devel- 
opment among us goes on. 

There is no real reason why American 
publishers should not print orchestral 
scores just as their European colleagues 
do, unless it be that it costs a great deal 
more money to do so here than abroad. 
It is to be questioned whether this is the 
reason or rather whether it is not sort of 
tradition for orchestral works to remain 
in manuscript when written by composers 
in America. And few publishers have 
the courage (as have few musicians) to 
break down a tradition! 

Mr. Hinton’s work is actually “Three 
Scenes from Endymion,” of course, after 
Keats: I, “Sunrise”; II, ‘“Shepherd’s 
Song”; III, “Dance of Youths and 
Maidens.” Impressive and noble is the 
first movement, opening Lento e mis- 
terioso, D major, 4/4, and changing to 
Moderato, Alla breve in the same key. 
The transformation of the lovely theme, 
given out piano in the horns at the 
opening over divided muted violas, ’cellos 
and basses, is stunning as at the close 
of the movement it is blasted forth in 
full glory in the brasses as the sun rises 


+THREE ORCHESTRAL SCENES FROM “E.SNDY- 
MION.” For Orchestra. By Arthur Hinton. 
Price, Score, $5 net; Parts, $10 net. New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
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in the east. There is charm in the “Shep- 
herd’s Dance,” with its graceful oboe 
solo, and the nimble manner in which 
the accompanying voices are handled. in 
the final movement, “Dance of Youths 
and Maidens,” Mr. Hinton employs the 
celesta most tastefully on the opening 
melody. The Valse theme has a touch 
of Delibes in it and is captivating. The 
closing Prestissimo e leggierissimo, a 
skillful piece of brilliant writing in 
eighth notes, % time, for the first vio- 
lins, accompanied by pizzicato chords in 
the other strings and soft woodwind 
chords, is delightful. 

Mr. Hinton has scored the work for 
pairs of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones, timpany, harp and the _ usual 
strings. Trombones are not employed in 
the second and third movements, how- 
ever; in the final movement there are 
used celesta and triangle, and in the 
first movement cymbals. The _ instru- 
mentation is admirable; there is no pad- 
ding, no writing of notes to make things 
thick and stuffy. It is all clean and 
honest, every bit of it, and the writing 
is always coherent. The idiom is not 
modern, nor is it old. It is good music, 
that is all, and good music requires no 
label. When a composer knows his or- 
chestra as does Mr. Hinton he needs to 
affect neither a whole-tone inc'ination, 
nor a chromatic propaganda. He may 
write for it as he feels, with knowledge 
and skill. And that is what Arthur 
Hinton has done in his “Endymion.” 

The work is scheduled for perform- 
ance this season by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra and probably by 
the Hartford Philharmonic. 

* * * 


UMOROUS choruses are only too 
often musically commonplace. Few 
composers can make us laugh and still 
produce music that is worthy of our re- 
spect. Strauss in his great “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” has managed to do so and Henry 
Hadley in some of his compositions for 
male chorus has been successful. 
Marshall Kernochan now advances a 
composition for male chorus with piano 
accompaniment entitled “The Legend of 
the First Cam-u-el.”{ It is unreservedly 
one of the best things in humorous 
choral composition that we have seen. 
From Arthur Guiterman’s “The Laugh- 
ing Muse” he has gotten his verses and 
they are jolly verses, if ever there were 
any. Mr. Guiterman, through sheer 
cleverness, has chosen for his lines the 
meter of Poe’s “Raven.” Mock-heroic, 
to be sure, the legend goes on to tell of 
the “Prophet Samuel” coming across the 
land of Svria. “or possibly Algeria,” rid- 
ing on the “only Cam-u-el.” The re- 
markable beast throws Samuel; then en- 
sues a conversation between master an:l 
heast. It is all very entertaining and 
Mr. Kernochan’s music fits it perfectly. 
He has shown great technical skill in. his 
treatment of the voices, and the piano 
part is graphic in its suggestive touches. 
The work will be produced by the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club of New York and the 
Apollo Club of Brooklyn this winter. 


* * * 


¢SQYONGS After Sunset” is the title of 
a set of three songs, “Nocturne,” 
“Song of the Slave-Girl” and “Her 
Songs,” by Samuel Endicott, published 
under one cover in a lovely album by the 
Boston Music Company.§ We are unable 
to ascertain the author’s reason for writ- 
ing these songs under a nom de plume, 
for they are in many ways the best we 
have seen from his pen. The name S. 
C. Colburn has been already recognized 
as that of a musician of real talent. 
There are occasionally reasons for a com- 
poser to write under a name other than 
his own, the most frequent being’ when 
he has written a song unworthy of him 
and is ashamed of it. Not so, however, 
in the case of these three songs. Mr. 
Colburn may be proud of them, for they 
are truly fine and in his best manner. 
The “Nocturne” is deeply felt, the 
“Song of the Slave-Girl” one of the best 


t“THE LEGEND OF THE FIRST CAM-U-EL”’ 
Part-Song for Chorus of Male Voices with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Marshall Kerno- 
chan, Op. 11. Price 20 cents net. New York: 
G. Schirmer. 

§SonGs AFTER SUNSET “NOCTURNE,” “SONG 
OF THE SLAVE-GIR!.” “HER SONGS.”” Three 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Samuel Endicott. Price, $1 
net. Boston: The Boston Music Company. 





songs with Oriental coloring that has 
come to notice recently and “Her Songs” 
is a lyrical piece of rare beauty. In 
some respects the last is the best of the 
set. Almost Schumannesque in its plas- 
tic lines, this song would seem destined 
to phenomenal success in recital. It is 
natural, warm and superbly written. 

The songs are dedicated to Lilla 
Ormond Dennis, Gladys Axman and 
Margaret Clement and are published 
both for high and low voices. 


* * * 


66 CHRISTMAS PASTORAL,” for 
chorus of mixed voices with or- 
gan accompaniment, by T. Tertius Noble, 
is one of the best things that this well- 
known English organist has done since 
he has come to America.|| It is a setting 
of the text, “There Were Shepherds” 
from St. Luke. Mr. Noble has caught 
the pastoral idea splendidly. The treat- 
ment of the themes, combined at the 
opening, the tenors and basses singing in 
sixths, with the sopranos and altos in 
thirds, is ingenious and a very effective 
bit. The only weak spot is the setting 
of the words, “And suddenly there was 
with the Angel”; diminished seventh 
chords no longer suggest anything -ex- 
citing and we can imagine a harmonic 
plan here which would have brought out 
more tellingly the contrast than the com- 
poser had in mind. The short incidental 
soprano solo is lovely and the entire 
composition is worthy and deserves many 
hearings at Christmas time in our 
churches. 
It is dedicated to Miles Farrow, or- 
ganist of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City. A. W. K. 


|*A CHRISTMAS PASTORAL.” For Chorus 
of Mixed Voices with Organ Accompaniment. 
By T. Tertius Noble. Price, 15 cents. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co. 
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MR. KLEE TO LEAVE 
THE ARION SOCIETY 


Conductor Will Transfer His 
Activities from Brooklyn to 
New York 


After two years of successful concert 
work, Prof. Eugene Klee is taking leave 
of the Arion Singing Society of Brook- 
lyn, of which he took charge when Arthur 
Claasson went to San Antonio, Tex. Mr. 
Klee, who captured the Kaiser Prize, the 





Eugene Klee, Whose Name Is Closely 
Allied with the History of German 
Song in America 


highest trophy of the triennial song com- 
petitions connected with the musical fes- 
tivals of the Northeastern Federation of 
German Singers, will shift his field as a 
conductor of four-part male chorus to 
Manhattan. 

It is uncertain who will be chosen in 
place of Mr. Klee by the Arion singers. 
It is stated by members of the Arion’s 
executive committee that Walter Roth- 
well of the Civic Orchestra will be the 
choice of the board of directors. 

Efforts are being made in Philadelphia 
to have Mr. Klee return to his former 
society, the Junger Mannerchor. It was 


with this society that he captured the 
old trophy dedicated by the German Em- 
peror. Mr. Klee will remain in New 
York, however, as two of the largest mu- 
sical organizations are seeking his serv- 
ices. 

The name of Eugene Klee is close!y 
allied with the history of German sony 
in this country. He was born in Rhenish 
Palatia, visited the conservatories of 
Karlsruhe and Munich and had as his 
teachers Max Brauer, Felix Mottl, Fritz 
Sander, Ludwig Thuille and Joseph 
Rheinberger. After graduating in 
Munich, Mr. Klee went to Philadelphia. 
In 1894 he achieved his first success in 
New York, when he captured the first 
prize of the first class at the Sangerfest 
of the Northeastern Federation of Ger- 
man Singers. 

From 1897 dates Mr. Klee’s first suc- 
cess as conductor of orchestra, when in 
Philadelphia he gave one of the big con- 
certs of the triennial Sangerfest. At 
the next Sangerfest, held in Brooklyn, in 
1900, Mr. Klee captured the first prize 
of the first class. He won the same 
trophy in 1906. His biggest triumph, 
however, was in 1912, when he conducted 
the Philadelphia Sangerfest concert, 
which was attended by President’ Taft. 
Three days later he defeated all competi- 
tors for the Kaiser Prize, which became 
the property of the Philadelphia Junger 
Mannerchor, Mr. Klee’s Society, by rea- 
son of three consecutive victories. 

In November, 1914, the Arion of Brook- 
lyn elected Eugene Klee as its musical 
director. Only six months were left to 
train the Arionites for the Brooklyn 
Sangerfest, but the result was that the 
Arion, under Mr. Klee’s direction, as the 
first society in the United States, cap- 
tured the new trophy, the second gift 
of the Kaiser. 





Philharmonic on Its First Tour of the 
Season 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York, with its conductor, Josef Stransky, 
started on the first of its annual tours, 
beginning with a performance in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on Monday evening, Oct. 30. 
Only Eastern cities will be visited on 
this trip so that the orchestra may re- 
turn to New York in time for its second 
pair of concerts Nov. 9 and 10. 





Arouses Enthusiasm . of 
Topeka Audience 


TOPEKA, KAN., Oct. 19.—Leopold Go- 
dowsky gave an afternoon concert here 
to-day at the First Baptist Church be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. He played 
seriously, intellectually and with a schol- 
arly finish that convinced his audience 
that they had the privilege of hearing a 
master. The Chopin Sonata in B Flat 
Minor was the best liked number of the 
afternoon. BR. Y. 


Godowsky 
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SOLO VIOLINIST WITH BALLET RUSSE 





Fredric Fradkin on Tour of the 
Country with Diaghileff 
Organization 


Having officiated last season, upon his 
return from abroad, as solo violinist with 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, Fredric 
I'radkin, the brilliant violinist, has been 
engaged for the entire season of twenty 
weeks as solo violinist and concertmaster 
of the orchestra for this great dancing 
ensemble on its American tour. 

Mr. Fradkin’s solo work with the Bal- 
let Russe won him much praise last year 
and refreshed the memories of those who 
had been impressed with him, when he 
appeared as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic in New York some six 
years ago, under the late Gustav Mahler. 
This season Mr. Fradkin plays the solo 
violin parts in “Papillons,” “Shehera- 
zade” and “Cléopatre.” The solo in the 
last named work is an extremely difficult 
one, composed by Arensky and arranged 
by Leopold Auer, who performed it 
when it was given in Russia. Of 
his work with the Ballet Russe, Mr. 
Fradkin had this to say: “I enjoy 
my duties with this wonderful or- 
ganization greatly; I find it, however, 
much more difficult than either sym- 
phonic or operatic work. And for this 
reason: Whereas in the roéle of concert- 
master of a symphony or opera orches- 
tra it is permissible to submerge one’s 
individuality, it is necessary with the 
ballet to retain it. And one must at the 
same time follow the solo dancers. Then, 
too, we have numerous ent?’ acte com- 


positions, such as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Caprice Espagnole.’ I have a solo in 
that, too; and the ‘Sheherazade’ solo, 


which I played last season on virtually 





Photo by Histed 
Fredric Fradkin, the Brilliant Violinist 
a day’s notice, always keeps one occu- 
pied.” 

Mr. Fradkin left New York with the 
ballet late last week, accompanied by his 
wife, who, before her marriage, was 
Harriet Kneitel, a talented lyric soprano. 
With her he will give a joint recital in 
San Francisco when the ballet reaches 
that city. On his return East in Feb- 
ruary he will give his new York recital. 





Newark Public Schools Announce List 
of Community Concert Artists 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 24.—The move- 
ment in favor of community concerts 
under the auspices of the public schools 
is attracting wide attention. Charles 
Grant Shaffer, principal of the Eliot 
School, has announced the tenth annual 
series of five concerts beginning Nov. 17, 
with these artists: 


Dan Beddoe, tenor; the Elsa _ Fischer 
String Quartet; the Orpheus Club, Arthur 
Mees, conductor; May Mukle, celloist; Wilma 


Sanda, soprano; folk songs in costume; 
Eleanor Spencer, pianist; Earle Tuckerman 


bass; the Edna White Trumpet Quartet ; Carl 


Rupprecht, baritone; Tille Gemunder, so- 
prano; Mildred Dilling, harpist; Alice Louise 
Mertens, contralto ; Wassily Besekirsky, 
violinist. 


Martin L. Cox, principal of the Robert 
Treat School, announces the second an- 
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nual series of five community concerts, 
beginning Nov. 10. The list already in- 
cludes Arthur Klein, pianist; Mildred 
Dilling, harpist; and the Musurgia Six- 
teen, under Walter Henry Hall, profes- 
sor of choral music at Columbia Uni- 
versity. P. G. 


Foster & David have assumed the 
management of Edwin Swain, baritone. 
Mr. Swain made a splendid reputation 
at Chautauqua this summer and this win- 
ter will be heard in concert and oratorio 
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NOVEL PUBLICITY AIDS 
ROCHESTER’S *‘SING” 


Trolley Cars and Newspapers 
Used in Advertising 
Campaign 
ROCHESTER, Oct. 26.—The Community 
Chorus Rally, which took place on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 23, at the Assembly 
Hall at Exposition Park, was an un- 
doubted success. Notwithstanding a 
number of counter attractions in the 
form of political parades, and a big 
Shriners’ convention and banquet on the 


same night, Assembly Hall was comfort- 
ably filled. The publicity campaign used 
to work up the event roused considerable 
interest, for it was handled in much the 
same way that the publicity for the Com- 
munity Chorus Minstrel Show was last 
year. 

A large sign in an unusual circular 
design, “Sing the Twenty-third,” drawn 
by Robert Barnhart, son of Harry Barn- 
hart, the conductor of the Community 
Chorus, was placed on the front of 300 
of the street cars, and the same design 
was run in column width in the news- 
papers, all of which aroused a great deal 
of curiosity. The newspaper announce- 
ments followed a few days later. 

During the two weeks previous to the 
rally the chorus members, divided into 
teams under fifteen captains, were hard 
at work getting new members, and were 
provided with circulars setting forth the 
aims and ideals of the community chorus 
movement. These circulars were also 
distributed at the Chamber of Commerce, 
in which Mr. Barnhart is chairman of 
of the music committee, and were placed 
at the places of the members of the Ro- 
tary Club and the Ad Club at their week- 
ly luncheon. A few members of the 
executive committee of the Community 
Chorus formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for getting an advisory board of 
public spirited citizens to serve in pro- 
moting the community chorus movement 
here in Rochester. The newspaper space 
for the “Sing the Twenty-third” cut, as 
well as the making of the cuts, was all 
contributed, and the street car company 
and the printers were all most generous 
in their contributions of work and serv- 
ive. 

At the rally 250 members of the chorus 
were seated in front and the audience 
was placed in back of the chorus and up- 
stairs in the balcony. After a few intro- 
ductory words on community singing, the 
conductor, Mr. Barnhart, assisted by 
Alice Carlotta Wysard at the piano, led 
the chorus and audience in the singing 
of familiar songs for some three-quarters 
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of an hour, Mr. Barrhart interspersing 
between the sony: varicus anecdotes and 
some description cf the “Song and Light” 
concert in New York. After a thrilling 
delivery by the chorus of the “Hallelu- 
jah” Chorus from Handel’s “Messiah,” 
the speakers of the evening were intro- 
duced by Fred Wiil, Jr., who acted as 
chairman of the occasion. 

Mr. Barnhart gave a short outline of 
the history of the chorus in Rochester 
and emphasized the Community Chorus 
motto, “Service Through Song.” Claude 
Bragdon, architect, who designed the 
beautiful lighting for the “Song and 
Light” concerts, spoke next on “Unifica- 
lion Through Joy.” Rotand Woodward, 
secretary of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, then spoke on the relation of 
(he community chorus movement to the 
business man and to the commercial de- 
velopment of the city. The next speaker 
was Herbert P. Lansdale, the popular 
ecretary of the Y. M. C. A., who called 
ittention to the unusual amount of sing- 
ing that is done in Rochester, especially 
yy the men’s business clubs, and thought 
that Rochester should be called ‘“‘the 
singing city.” As Mr. Lansdale is a 
Southerner, the chorus paid him a tribute 
by singing “Dixie” in his honor. 

Fred Will, Jr., then made some an- 
nouncements, including the news that 
the Community Chorus was now entirely 
out of debt, and that Mayor Edgerton 
had given the chorus the free use of As- 
sembly Hall for rehearsals every Monday 
night. He read the list of names of 
those who had consented to serve on the 
advisory board and announced that the 
board would shortly be called together to 
reorganize the chorus with a new pres- 
ident and executive committee. Those 
on the board include: 


Clinton G. Fish, Dr. Troward H. Marshall, 
Dr. John R. Forbes, Fred W. Townsend, 
Claude Bragdon, Henry T. Noyes, D. M. 
Leavenworth, Herbert P. Lansdale, Charles 
E. Bunnell, Louis Foulkes, W. H. Carter, 
Elmer Adler, Fred Will, Jr., George L. Her- 
dle, Waiter Duffy, James P, B. Duffy, Isaac 
M. Brickner, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, Blanca Will, Grace Gosselin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Watson, Marvin Burr, Vic- 
tor Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Floesch, Charles Elwood, Thomas 
Pryor, Jos. A. Webster, Fred A. Robbins, 
Avery B. Davis. 


The rally was about to end with the 
singing of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
when someone in the audience called for 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” The famil- 
iar old hymn was sung with depth of 
feeling, followed by a hearty delivery of 
the patriotic song. 

An unusually fine organ recital was 
given on Tuesday evening, Oct. 24, at 
the First Baptist Church by Charles M. 
Courboin, of Syracuse, under the auspices 
of the Western New York Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. The !arge 
church was filled to overflowing. 


M. E. W. 
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a Formerly Assistant Teacher to Teresa Carreno 





“One hears few pianists whose performances bear the stamp of so 
happy a combination of sterling qualities.’ —Musical America. 
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ST. PAUL RESPONSIVE 
TO ELLIS OPERA CO. 


Big Audiences Hear ‘‘ Carmen” 
and ‘‘ Trovatore’’—St. Paul 
Girl in the Casts 


St. PAuL, MINN., Oct. 24.—St. Paul’s 
proverbial fondness for grand opera was 
again demonstrated on the occasion of 
the production of “Carmen” by the Ellis 
Opera Company in the Auditorium Fri- 
day evening. The house was completely 
sold out. The acme of managerial ef- 
ficiency was reached. Merchants, bank- 
ers, professional men, the press, the 


musical fraternity and society consti- 
tuted a solid phalanx of support which 
must have put heart into the managers 
and money into their pockets. From the 
moment of the arrival of the “special,” 
with Cleofonte Campanini the dominat- 
ing and vital conductor; with Louise 
Homer, beloved in St. Paul, where she 
has relatives and many personal friends; 
with Alma Peterson, raised and trained 
in St. Paul; not to mention the much- 
heralded Farrar, the heretofore unheard 
but feverishly anticipated Muratore, and 
all the rest—from that moment all con- 
versation, all plans, have led to the Audi- 
torium. 

Mme. Farrar’s impersonation of Cur- 
men was in every way compelling. For 
vocal accomplishment, Helen Stanley as 
Micaela,.was accorded prominence. The 
voice was clear, true, beautiful in qual- 
ity throughout its entire range and ex- 
pressive. Nor was the singer lacking in 
histrionic ability. 

Alma Peterson, as F'rasquita, made her 
first operatic appearance in her home 
city, and a creditable one. She acted 
and sang the j.art with due considera- 
tion for its place in the scheme of things, 
and gave good cause for the very general 
interest taken in her work. Rita For- 
nia sang Mercedes, making a good mate 
for Miss Peterson. 





Lucien Muratore sang Don José with 
vocal ease, and acted with well-balanced 
intensity and restraint. In the duet with 
Mme. Farrar in the second act the work 
of both artists aroused an almost uncon- 
trolled expression of enthusiasm. Clar- 
ence Whitehill, as Escamillo, came in for 
a full share of appreciation. The part 
of Zuniga was taken by Léon Rothier; 
Dancairo, by Constantin Nicolay; Re- 
mendado, by Octave Dua; Morales, by 
Desire Defrére. The choruses’ were 
notably good. Especially were’ the 
women’s voices sweet, fresh and pliable. 

The incidental dances by Albertina 
tasch were exceedingly graceful and 
charming. 

“Tl Trovatore” was presented Saturday 
night, and Louise Homer was the domi- 
nating figure. The 3000 and more who 
were present gave frequent outbursts of 
applause so prolonged as to bring the 
contralto repeatedly to the front. Never 
has such an Azucena been given to St. 
Paul. Mme. Rappold lent grace to the 
part of Leonora and invested the vocal 
score with beauty. Alma Peterson again 
appeared, this time as Jnez, whose vocal 
requirements were pleasantly mastered 
by the young St. Paul singer. Morgan 
Kingston sang Manrico, reaching at 
times a high degree of excellence and 
exciting corresponding enthusiasm. Gio- 
vanni Polese, as Count di Luna, Léon 
Rothier, as Ferrando, Octave Dua, De- 
sire Defrére and Rocco Franzini did ex- 
cellent work, as did the chorus and or- 
chestra. 

It is said that the appearance of the 
Ellis company in the early autumn may 
be anticipated as an annual event. How- 
ever that may be, H. D. Frankel of the 
local management announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed with 
Max Rabinoff for the second Twin City 
engagement of the Boston-National Com- 
pany in February, beginning on the 6th, 
at the St. Paul Auditorium, and includ- 
ing four productions, “Andrea Chenier,” 
“Tosca,” “Faust” and “Tris.” 

In the meantime, the Aborn Company 
presents “The Bohemian Girl” next week 
and the San Carlo company appears in 
repertoire Christmas week in the Metro- 
politan Theater, L. N. Scott, manager. 

FLORENCE L. C: BRIGGs. 





SYRACUSE HEARS 


Marta Witkowska Earns Warm 
Applause of Her Native 
City in “‘Lucia”’ 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” by the San Carlo 
Opera Company last Saturday afternoon 
gave Edvige Vaccari and Angelo An- 
tola an opportunity to display their good 
voices to advantage. In the parts of 
Gilda and Rigoletto they were well re- 
ceived. Mme. Vaccari perhaps excelled, 


however, in the part of Lucia. 

‘It must have been most gratifying to 
Fortune Gallo, managing director of this 
ambitious company, that the last per- 
formance, “La Gioconda,” was completely 
sold out as a result of the efforts of A. 
Kathleen King, local manager, who suc- 
ceeded in securing the engagement of 
Marta Witkowska of this city for the 
title réle. It was the first time her 
friends had heard her in opera, and a 
most enthusiastic and sympathetic audi- 
ence greeted her and showered her with 
flowers. She was recalled many times. 

_The assisting cast was composed of 
singers who gave Witkowska noble as- 
sistance. Among them was Maddalena 
Carreno, who sang the part of Laura. 
She was particularly lovely in appear- 
ance and sang well. Stella De Mette as 
La Cieca and Daride Silva as Barnaba 
were highly satisfying in their respective 
parts. On the wh6dle the individual 
voices were infinitely better than those 
of last season, the weakest part being 
the orchestra. The audiences were good, 
considering the number of performances 
given. 

Raymond Wilson of the faculty of Fine 
Arts gave a piano recital at the college 
Tuesday evening before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Mr. Wilson plays 
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OWN PRIMA DONNA 


with great beauty and clarity of tone, 
brilliancy and authority. Included in his 
program were’ Bach’s Prelude and 
rugue in B Flat, Mozart’s “Pastorale 
Variée,” Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, Schumann’s'  “Kinderscenen,” 
Liszt’s Prelude “Mazeppa” and Debussy’s 
“Reflets dans |’Eau,” “La Soirée dans 
Grenade” and “Jardins Sous la Pluie.” 
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“He has an unusually mellow voice, 
well placed and under control. Appear- 
ing with orchestra, he made a most 
favorable impression. He san in 
French, German, Italian and English.’’ 
—Fforeign Edition of Musical Courier. 
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ST. LOUIS SEASON 
OPENS WITH RUSH 


Ornstein, Anna Case and Albert 
Spalding Heard Within 
Three Days 


St. Louis, Oct. 26.—The 1916-1917 
musical season was ushered in with a 
gusto last Saturday night, and_ three 
concerts followed in rapid succession. At 
Sheldon Memorial Hall on Saturday 


night, Leo Ornstein, the ultra-modern 
pianist, made his first bow to a St. Louis 
audience. Despite his modernism, his 
program contained several groups of the 
old masters which, for the most part, 
were done in superb style. His own 
“Three Moods” (Anger—Peace—Joy) 
and “Wild Men’s Dance,” two weird 
orgies of tone painting, created a peculiar 
effect on the audience, startling in the 
extreme. A most critical audience heard 
the delightful affair which was under 
Elizabeth Cueny’s management. 

On the same night Anna Case of the 
Metropolitan Opera appeared at the Vic- 
toria Theater in a tone-test of the Edi- 
son Phonograph before an _ audience 
which completely filled the theater. 
Again Miss Case demonstrated not only 
her ability to sing unusually well but to 
be in complete accord with the re-crea- 
tion of her voice. She sang the “Depuis 
le jour” from “Louise,” “My Laddie” and 
a number of other familiar songs. The 
delightful clarity and flexibility of her 
voice were again apparent. 

Close on the heels of these came a re- 
cital at the Women’s Club last Monday 
morning—the first of a series inaugu- 
rated there by Mrs. Katherine McCaus- 
land. The artist was Albert Spalding, 
the American violinist. In a finely per- 
fected program this young man demon- 
strated the fact that his playing entitles 
him to rank with the famous violinists of 
the world. He was most ably assisted 
by André Benoist at the piano. 

The Strassburger Conservatory of 
Music presented an artists’ recital at the 
Odeon last Friday night. Those appear- 
ing were Daniel Jones, Welsh composer 
and pianist, Ellis Levy, violinist, Olivia 
Gregory, reader and Charles Galloway, 
accompanist. H. W. C. 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Yeatman Griffith, the teacher of sing- 
ing, has opened his studio at 318 West 
Eighty-second Street for the season with 
a large enrollment of pupils. Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffith will continue their musical 
Sunday evenings on the second week in 
each month. 


Yeatman Griffith artists are especially 
active this season: Florence Macbeth, 
the American coloratura soprano, after 
the summer’s coaching by her teacher, 
Mr. Griffith, has left for a tour on the 
Pacific Coast previous to her engage- 
ments with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. Juanita Prewett, soprano, en- 
gaged for the Interstate Opera Company, 
will do recital and concert work. Roberta 
Beatty, mezzo-contralto, is in the West 
and South on a thirty weeks’ tour under 
the Redpath Bureau management. Word 
has been received from London that 
Helen Powell met with instant success at 
a large military concert at which many 
London artists appeared. Miss Powell 
came to this country to continue her 
studies with Mr. Griffith at the beginning 
of the war and has returned for a short 
visit to London. Mme. Kastelianski, a 
Russian soprano, is touring the provinces 
with orchestra. Nora Jansen of the 
Hague is actively engaged with concert 
work and teaching in Holland. 


Eight sonata recitals are scheduled on 
successive Friday afternoons from Oct. 
27 to Dec. 15 at the American Institute 
of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York. At the first recital, 
Kate S. Chittenden, Rose Karasek, Alice 
Clausen, Edith Des Anges, George K. 
Randenbush and Mr. Schradieck were 
heard in sonatas by Beethoven and 
Strauss, and Grazioli’s Sonata for Viola 
da Gamba. 

* * * 

Arthur Lawrason, the vocal teacher, 
has arrived from London to open his 
studios at the Nevada Apartments. 

* * ok 


Tilla Gemuender, soprano, and Carl 
Rupprecht, baritone, both products of 
Claude Warford’s studio, are among the 
artists engaged for the course of con- 


certs at the Eliot School in Newark, N. 
J. Miss Gemuender has also been en- 
gaged as soloist for the next Friday Eve- 
ning Club concert in Morristown, N. J. 
Edna Pearl, contralto, and Mr. Rup- 
precht are two of the artists engaged 
to sing Cadman’s “The Morning of the 
Year” in Ridgefield Park on Nov. 14. 


* * * 


John Bland, tenor and choirmaster of 
Calvary Church, has opened a studio at 
20 East Twenty-third Street, where he 
has resumed teaching. Mr. Bland will 
give a series of recitals in his studic 
during the season, and his choir will ap- 


pear at AXolian Hall. 
* * * 


L. S. Samoiloff, the singing teacher, 
whose studio is in Carnegie Hall, gave 
his second lecture on voice culture, last 
week, assisted by a few of his profes- 
sional pupils. Mr. Samoiloff gave an in- 
teresting talk touching upon the position 
which music occupies today in the life of 
the average man. The following pupils 
took part in the program: Miss Strang, 


Mr. Gervasi, Miss Deloca, Mr. Allen, 
Miss Vizetelly, Miss Spinner, Miss 
Jacobs, Miss Vivian Holt. 

* oK * 


Pupils of the Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son School of Singing assisted by two 
pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist, were 
heard on Oct. 27 at Chickering Hall, New 
York. The vocalists were Annah Hess, 
soprano, and Agnes Waters, contralto, 
both possessing excellently trained voices. 
The promising young pianists were 
Iverra Koehler and Helen Erskine. 

* * 

Anne Murray Hahn, contralto, an art- 
ist pupil of Sergei Klibansky, was pre- 
sented in a recital on Oct. 11 at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. She 
is the possessor of a beautiful voice, and 
sings with authority. The program in- 
cluded an aria from Goring-Thomas’ 
“Nadeschda,” a group of songs of Alex- 
ander Russell, Von Koss’s “Winter Lied,” 
A. Walter Kramer’s “We Two,” “Japa- 
nese Death Song,” Cecil Sharp. She 
sang for the first time “Night,” by Signe 
Lund. Cornelius Estill accompanied. 


CIVIC CHORUS BORN 
-IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Community Body Formed in 
School by Huge Crowd of 
Enthusiasts 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 26.—Providence 
is to have a community chorus. At a 
mass meeting held in the hall of the new 
Bridgham School last Sunday evening a 
huge crowd enthusiastically indorsed the 
idea. Col. H. Anthony Dyer presided 
and John B. Archer led the singing. Mr. 
Archer told of the success of similar or- 
ganizations in other cities and of the 
call for a community chorus from many 
sources in Providence. President Faunce 


of Brown University, an enthusiastic 
supporter of the plan, said that “a com- 
munity chorus will mean much for Provi- 
dence, for the rich and poor, the foreign- 
born and the native-born and for the 
college. It will be a real democratic or- 
ganization.” Mayor Gainer also ex- 
pressed himself as warmly in favor of 
the chorus. W. L. Sweet spoke likewise 
in indorsing the movement. 

A musical program was given by seven 





Providence choral organizations. These 
were: 
The Arion Club, Dr. Jules Jordan; the Uni- 


versity Glee Club, John B. Archer, director; 
the Swedish Verdanti, Oscar Ekeberg, di- 
rector; the Norwegian Anvake, Ole B. Oren, 
director ; the Cecelia Women’s Chorus, Mrs. 
Frederick N, Brown, director; Polish Lutnia, 
Joseph Gromek, director, and the Inter-de- 
nominational Choir Union, W. D. Stone, di- 
rector. 


Under the direction of Mr. Archer and 
accompanied by Mrs. Eleanor Sproat 
Deal, president of the State Federation 
of Musical Clubs, the audience sang 
“America,” “Old Black Joe,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home” and “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The new organization, which every- 
one is invited to join, will have its first 
rehearsal Oct. 29 in the same hall. 

A big audience attended last Sunday 
evening’s concert at the Strand. The 
program included works from the lighter 
classics and featured the Boston Quintet, 
which provided both ensemble and solo 
numbers. The orchestra and singers 
earned enthusiastic applause. A. F 
































SUCCESS 


CREATED IN HIS PHENOMENAL 


DEBUT OF LAST SEASON 





N. Y. Evening Globe. x 


“Mr. Donahue is one of the most gifted and ac- 
complished of the young pianists before our public. 
He has an extraordinary command of technique, and 
he has also inborn musical gifts the lack of which no 
amount of technique could make up for. In the 
3rahms ballades in D minor and in D major Mr. 
Donahue’s musicianship stood out. His performance 
of the second of the two was perhaps the most thor- 
oughly admirable and enjoyable example of piano 
playing heard in our concert halls this season.” 


N. Y. Times. 


“Mr. Donahue again gained the sympathy of his 
listeners by his accomplished playing, the obvious 
devotion he put into it, his earnest and unaffected 
style. He communicated his own enthusiasm and 
conviction to his audience. His finest achievement 
was Edward MacDowell’s ‘Sonata Tragica,’ of 
which he gave an admirable performance, sonorous 
in its large proportions, finished in detail. Mr. 
Donahue’s playing is musical; it is informed with 
high purpose and an evident understanding of what 
lies below the surface. He is on the road to a posi- 
tion of his own.” 


N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“Lester Donahue, an American pianist, who last 
season made a most successful entrance into the 
concert field, played again at Aeolian Hall last 
evening and added a few extra sprigs of laurel to 
his reputation. At his present rate of improvement 
Mr. Donahue will soon be among the pianistic mas- 
ters of the day.” 


N. Y. Tribune. 


“Lester Donahue, the young American pianist, 
whose debut last year revealed to New York a new 








A FEW EXCERPTS FROM THE NEW 
YORK PRESS OF OCT. 24 AFTER 
HIS AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 








and exceedingly interesting talent, gave another re- 
cital last night in Aeolian Hall,, Mr. Donahue has 
deepened in his art since last season without in the 
least departing from his straightforward sincerity 
of manner or of outlook. In his playing last night 
there was no excess of sentimentality, but through- 
out an emotional glow and strong imaginative 
feeling.” 


N. Y. Herald. 


“At his recital last night at Aeolian Hall Lester 
Donahue, a young Californian pianist, introduced here 
last year, again made a favorable impression upon 
those who know what good pianoforte playing is. 
The loveliness of his tone and his clear, sustained 





DONAHUE 


SUBSTANTIATED 


THIS SEASON BY THE CRITICS 
WITH UNDENIABLE ENTHUSIASM 


in 
> 





thought aroused the audience to enthusiasm. He 


was unusually brilliant in Schumann’s ‘Toccata.’ 
He brought out the tenderness of Chopin’s 
; eal - . : 

Berceuse’ with a delicacy of musical feeling that 


never bordered on the mawkish. His choice of the 
great MacDowell ‘Sonata Tragica’ was fortunate. 
He played it superbly, an eloquent tribute from one 
American to another.” 


N. Y. Evening Post. 

“His playing of the MacDowell Sonata was pos- 
sibly his best work. Here he caught much of the 
composer’s spirit, and succeeded in translating it 
with a fine poetic fury. The two Carpenter pieces, 
‘Little Nigger’ and ‘Little Indian,’ were also well 
done, and are in themselves little gems. Liszt’s 
superb translation for piano of Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March made a brilliant close for the enjoyable 
recital.” 


N. Y. Sun. 


“At his debut Mr. Donahue achieved pronounced 
success. As a player he not only showed that he 
was in command of a finely schooled technic but 
that, in spite of his youthful age, he was already an 
artist possessed of keenly developed sensibilities 
which were backed by rare understanding and poetic 
imagination. Of Mr. Donahue’s performance last 
night much might be said. Indeed it would be a 
pleasure to dwell at some length upon the different 
numbers he offered, so much individuality and in- 
terest did he impart to each.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Young, enthusiastic and accomplished, Mr. Dona- 
hue showed himself capable of dealing with all of 
the composers he interpreted. His prominent suc- 
cess was in the mighty ‘Tragica’ Sonata of Mac- 
Dowell.” 


Management :—WINTON & LIVINGSTON, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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CHAMBER MUSIC OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Carolyn Beebe Directs a Delight- 
ful Program and a Large 
Audience Applauds 


NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY, 
Carolyn Beebe, director, concert, A&olian 
Hall, evening, Oct. 24. The program: 

Quintet in C Minor, for piano, flute, clar- 
inet, horn, bassoon, Spohr, Suite dans le style 
ancien, D’Indy; “La Cornemuse,’ Loeffier; 

Quintet in D, sor piano, violin, clarinet, horn, 

violoncello, Fibich. 


This concert was extremely interest- 
ing and delightful. The organization en- 
ters upon its second year much improved. 
That very excellent pianist, Carolyn 
Beebe, and her associates, headed by 
André Tourret, have consolidated and 
strengthened their ensemble and now 
play with a smoothness and fluency of 
ensemble as well as a seriousness of ar- 
tistic purpose that augur well for the 
future of the organization. It has its 


place most indisputably, for the branch 
of chamber music with which it concerns 
itself is, as a rule, much too lightly re- 
garded. Combinations of piano and 
woodwind with a slight occasional admix- 
ture of piano and strings can be very 
appealing in effect as long as they do 
not try to approximate specifically or- 
chestral conditions. More good music 
exists for such instrumental comple- 
ments than is generally suspected. 

Some examples of this the New York 
Chamber Music Society brought forward 
last week. The large audience found 
much to please it throughout the eve- 
ning and, as a whole, it can be set down 
that the presentation of the four num- 
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bers had conspicuous merits. Spohr’s C 
Minor Quintet may be largely antiquated 
and its best moments suggestive of gen- 
erously watered Weber or premature 
“Lohengrin,” but it makes no less rest- 
ful and easily enjoyable listening for its 
sugared amiability. D’Indy’s Suite in 
the Ancient Style is sterner stuff. Some 
members of the Damrosch Orchestra 
played here about nine years ago, but it 
is worth more frequent hearing. A full 
orchestral investment would unquestion- 


ably have suited it to better purpose. 
But, though the “ancient style” can be 
traced in the forms employed, the spirit 
is thoroughly of the latter day. Brimful 
of ingenious conceits the five movements 
have, none the less, the somewhat bitter 
rind, the astringent flavor characteristic 
of D’Indy. 

Loeffler’s “Cornemuse” Rhapsody is an 
early work of that composer, fashioned 
on the programmatic basis of a macabre 
French poem of the same title. Loeffler’s 


Debussyan tendencies had not yet fleur- 
ished like a green bay tree in those days 
There are interesting imitative bagpipe 
effects by viola and oboe in the course 
of the piece, which as a complete con- 
ception lacks not only compelling expres- 
sion, but also continuity of thought and 
definiteness of purpose. The Fibich 
Quintet is like all of that master’s work, 
a respectable, ear-filling, unoriginal mor- 
sel, calculated neither to perturb nor 
stimulate. 





MILWAUKEE SEASON 
OPENED BY OPERA 


About 10,000 Hear Ellis Company 
—DManager Hobdey Offers 


Ballet 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 29.—The first terpsi- 
chorean attraction in Milwaukee’s music 
season, which was opened brilliantly by 
the Ellis Opera Company last week, was 


the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet at the 
Pabst Saturday evening, under the local 
management of Zillah Hobdey, who has 
entered the field with several artists 
booked. A large audience gave approval 
to the finished art of the two dancers. 
Margaret Jarman, soprano, was also we!l 
received. The orchestra, under the batcn 
of Charles Eleander of Chicago, fur- 
nished excellent support. 

The A Capella season opening was 
auspicious, nearly 10,000 persons attend- 
ing the performances of “Carmen” and 
“T] Trovatore” at the Auditorium. Alma 
Peterson, whose husband, by the way, is 
a Milwaukee business man, was one of 
the group of American singers who, with 
one exception, sang the principal parts in 
“Carmen.” 

The operas, which were under the 
direction of Cleofonte Campanini, were 
sung by the casts which the company has 
made familiar on its tour. George H. 
Moeller handled the attraction for the A 
Capella Chorus. 

Albert Kramer, conductor of the 
Mannerchor, who has been sick for sev- 
eral weeks, is slightly improved. 

Gustave Bach, violinist, who for sev- 
eral years was a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, has returned to 
Milwaukee and will open a studio. 

The Arion Junior Chorus has pros- 
pered so well under direction of Carl O. 
Skinrood, a musical newspaperman, that 
several scholarships have been offered to 
talented children from schools. One aim 
of the club is to educate children of sma'l 
means who have talent. J. E. McC. 


CONSTANCE PURDY 
HEARD IN BANGOR 


Contralto Gives Russian Songs 
Their First Performance 
in America 
BANGOR, ME., Oct. 28.—A pleasing as 
well as unique benefit recital for the 
District Nurse was given last evening by 
Constance Purdy, contralto, in the City 


Hall before a representative audience, 


under the auspices of the Schumann 
Club. Miss Purdy’s program was di- 
vided into three groups, American, Eng- 
lish translation of the Russian, and the 


original Russian sung in costume as . 


follows: 


First group, William Arms _ Fisher’s 
“Swing Low,” Arthur Hartmann’s “A Frag- 
ment” and Fay Foster’s “The King”; second 
group, Taniev’s ‘“‘The Fountains,’ Gliere’s 


“The Mad Priest,’ Rebikov’s “The Chinese 
Lady’’ and Rachmaninoff’s ‘Waters of 
Spring’; third group, sections taken largely 
from modern Russian operas, ‘‘RussalKa,”’ 
Sadko, ‘‘Khovantchina”’ and ‘‘Boris.” 

The last group was preceded by ex- 
planatory remarks. She was cordially 
received after her singing of Arensky’s 
“Deep Hidden in My Heart,” “The 
Chinese Lady” and _  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Daylight May Reign,” after which she 
responded to an encore. Eight of the 
Russian songs were given for the first 
time in America at this recital. 

Miss Purdy was ably supported at the 
pianoforte by the accompanist and man- 
ager, Mabel Hammond. While in Bangor 
Miss Purdy and Miss Hammond were en- 
tertained at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
William C. Peters. 

Last Sunday (Oct. 22) Prof. Garrett 
W. Thompson, Ph.D., head of the Ger- 
man department of the University of 
Maine and organist at All Souls Church 
of this city, gave his annual comple- 
mentary recital at All Souls to the stu- 
dents and faculty of the university and 
their friends. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 
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Announcement 





Central Presbyterian Church Choir 
Madison Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
SEASON 1916-1917 
Beginning Sunday, November 5th, until Sunday, April 29th at 11 A.M. and 4.30 P.M. 
Mr. HARRY M. GILBERT, Organist and Choir Director 
Mr. WILLIAM REDDICK and Miss Olive Robertson, Associate Organists 


Mme. FASSETT-STERLING, Solo Soprano 


Mrs. Alveda Lofgren, Soprano 
Miss Jean Sheffer, Soprano 


Mr. DELOS BECKER, Solo Tenor 


Mr. Frank Steen, Tenor 
Mr. Robert Harbeson, Tenor 


Mr. HANS LETZ, Violinist 


Miss MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


‘Mme. FLORENCE MULFORD-HUNT, Solo Contralto 
Miss Lillian Phelps, Contralto 

Miss Vera Haas, Contralto 

Mr. ANDREA SARTO, Solo Baritone 

Mr. Ernest Caldwell, Basso 


Mr. Hugo Lenzer, Basso 
Mr. KARL KIRKSMITH, ‘Cellist 


The Choir as a whole or Quartette, or individual soloists can be engaged for Concert and Oratorio excepting Sundays, November Ist to 


May Ist. 


GALLI CURCI 


For information apply to Harry. M. Gilbert, Choir Director, care of this paper. 


Especially engaged by CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


SEASON 1916-1917 


Chicago Grand Opera Ass’n 


Auditorium Theatre Chicago, IIL 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


WORLD-FAMED PIANIST 


Exclusive Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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TOUR FOR YOUNG RUSSIAN PIANIST 


Mischa Levitzki to Appear Under 
the Concert Direction of 
Daniel Mayer 


NE of the “discoveries” of the pres- 

ent concert season has been Mischa 
Levitzki, the young pianist, who, al- 
though the son of an American citizen 
of Russian extraction, was himself born 
in a suburb of Kieff in southern Russia 
during the stay of his parents in Russia 
on business. 

Last spring this young artist decided 
to come to New York and visit his pa- 
rents, whom he had not seen in over five 
years. It was his intention at first to 
go to England to visit his manager, Dan- 
iel Mayer of London, but just before 
sailing he learned that Mr. Mayer had 
gone to the United States and opened an 
office in New York, so the plan was 
abandoned and Mr. Levitzki sailed 
straight for home. 

Upon his arrival here it was planned 
to make his début in the spring, but 
hardly had he grown accustomed to his 
surroundings before he was_ stricken 
with pneumonia. This, of course, made 
his début in the spring quite an impos- 
sibility, but after spending the summer 
in the country he is now in excellent 
shape for a long and strenuous season. 

As a child Levitzki was destined to be 
a violin prodigy. When he was seven a 
friend of his mother suggested that the 
piano would be even more suited to his 
musical instinct than the violin. And 
secretly, without the knowledge of his 
parents, he went every day for a lesson, 
and after six months’ practice surprised 
them by playing to them at the house of 
this very friend. 


Sent Abroad for Study 


Shortly after this his parents moved 
back to New York and Mischa Levitzki 
was placed, through the kindness of 
friends, at the Institute of Musical Art, 
under the direct tuition of Sigismund 
Stojowski,. with whom he studied the 
piano for about five years, when again 
several music lovers in New York, real- 
izing his talent, subscribed an amount to 























Mischa Levitzki, Gifted Young Russian 
Pianist 


send him to Berlin to complete his 
studies under Ernest von Dohnanyi. 
With this noted teacher he studied four 
years. 

Mischa Levitzki entered the concert 
field one year before the outbreak of the 
war, and during those twelve months 
gave many concerts in Germany and Bel- 
gium. His recitals in Antwerp were 
mentioned in the press as among the 
most successful of that season. Of 
course, the war greatly affected his 
plans, necessitating the cancellation of 
contracts he had just signed for a sec- 
ond tour of Belgium. Germany in a 
calmer mood, Mischa Levitzki started off 
on another tour, this time playing sev- 
eral concerts in Berlin, Vienna, Leipzig, 
Budapest and Christiana. Upon his re- 
turn to Berlin he was heard in several 
joint recitals with his teacher, Prof. 
Dohnanyi. 





Herbert Gould, Basso, in Chicago kecitai 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—Herbert Gould, a 
basso whose voice is of exceptional qual- 
ity and who sings with taste, gave his 
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“The 


Sunshine 
of Your 


>] 


Smile’ 


Words by Leonard Cooke 
Music by Lilian Ray 


Sung by scores of the 
leading concert artists 


Issued in four keys—D, 
E>, F and G 


A beautiful, simple, mel- 
ody, and one of thoserare 


lyrics that strike just the 
right note. 


PUT IT ON YOUR NEXT 
PROGRAM! 


~ THE SEASON’S GREATEST ENCORE SONGS 


Words by 
LEONARD COOKE. 


raio. 







The Sunshine Of Your Smile. 





Matte ty 
LILIAN RAY. 
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first song recital of the season last Tues- 
day evening and scored an estimable suc- 
cess. His singing of two Handel airs 
brought forth considerable praise. Clar- 
ence Velie supplied the piano accompani- 
ments. M. R. 


GESCHEIDT ARTISTS SING 


Alfred Kaufman and Violet Dalziel 
Show Art in Pleasing Recital 








A recital in which the principles of 
good singing as taught by Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, exponent of Miller Vocal Art 
Science, was given on the evening of 
Oct. 24 by Alfred Kaufman, bass, as- 
sisted by Violet Dalziel, soprano, at the 
residence of Dr. Frank E. Miller in New 
York. 

Mr. Kaufman’s work as a leading 
member of the Century Opera Company 
a few years ago is well known. He 
proved then to be a worthy singer, well 
routined in his art. This season he is 
a member of the Silingardi forces and 
with them he will unquestionably add 
much to his reputation, for his voice has 
become one capable of beautiful singing; 
he sings now with ease and sustains a 
cantilena splendidly. His interpretations 
were artistic and his employment of his 
voice most satisfying. 

Miss Dalziel is a singer of true gifts. 
Her voice is a lyric soprano of a de- 
cided timbre. She succeeded in bring- 
ing a great deal of charm to her sing- 
ing of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chanson In- 
doue” and exhibited her vocal agility in 
Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” There is a purity in 
her production that reflects credit in the 
highest degree on Miss Gescheidt. Ethel 
Watson Usher was the accompanist. 
Following the recital Dr. Miller delivered 
a lecture on the voice, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. A. W. K. 





Mme. Mulford Engaged as Soloist of 
Central Presbyterian Church 


The Central Presbyterian Church, of 
which Harry Gilbert is organist and 
choirmaster, has recently engaged Mme. 
Florence Mulford as contralto soloist. 
an acquisition to the excellent musical 
department of the church. Miss Mulford 
continues her studio work at 205 West 
Fifty-sixth Street. Her pupil, Mary Pot- 
ter, contralto, has been engaged as alto 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, of which Alexander Russell is 
organist, and has recently sung a series 
of engagements at Wanamaker’s Audi- 
torium, New York. She has done all her 
work vocally with Mme. Mulford, who 
predicts a brilliant future for her. 





Syracuse Clubs Combine to Give Big 
Series of Concerts 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 28.—At a meet- 
ing to-day of the new Board of Directors 
of the Morning Musicals it was decided 
to co-operate with the Salon Musical 
Club in the most pretentious series of 
concerts ever given here. The attrac- 
tions include Josef Hofmann, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Alma Gluck, Fran- 
cis Macmillen, Helen Stanley, Julia 
Claussen and University Chorus Con- 
certs, under the direction of Laura Van- 
kuran, management of A. Kathleen King. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, and Loretta 
Delvalle with André Benoist, pianist, ap- 
peared Thursday evening in recital, un- 
der the local management of A. L. De 
Roberts. is Ve. Ee 











TETRAZZINI’S FAVORITE 
SOMEWHERE A 
M40) (6) See hee Ov.0 BO Ce 


Lyrics by EILEEN NEWTON 
Music by ARTHUR F. TATE 


OTHER BEAUTIFUL SONGS BY TATI 

Do You Remember —4 keys, D..E>. | 

When You Come Back 
Your Heart Will Call Me Home 


4 keys ( / I , and | 


4 keys, D, E>, | 
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I. B. HARMS COMPANY, 62:64 West, 45th Street, New York City 
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ELLEN 


LEARNED 


CONTRALTO 
Address: 77 Irving Place, New York 
Telephone: 3824 Gramercy 


Miss Learned may also be reached 
at 33 J, Bellport (Brookhaven, Long 
Island) at her expense. 








MME. ALVES AGAIN TEACHING 





Noted Contralto Resumes Classes with 
Aid of Her Son 


Since the war began Mme. Carl Alves, 
for many years a noted American ora- 
torio contralto, has again resumed teach- 
ing in New York City, and is enjoying 
the same enthusiastic following which 
has always been hers. Mme. Alves is as- 
sisted in her vocal instruction by her 
son, C. Waldemar Alves, who has had 





Carl Alves, 
Vocal Teacher 


Mme. Noted Singer and 


thorough European training and spe- 
cializes in tone production. 

Mme. Alves appeared at the great mu- 
sical festivals throughout the country, 
including appearances at the Cincinnati 
and Worcester festivals (singing seven 
consecutive engagements at the latter), 
with the New York Philharmonic, Sym- 
phony and Oratorio societies, Boston 
Symphony, Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
etc. 

Upon the death of her husband Mme. 
Alves retired to private life and devoted 
herself entirely to teaching, in which 
field she has found no less a success than 
in her public work. During nine years’ 
residence in Germany (Leipsic) Mrs. 
Alves taught a large class of pupils 
from all over the world. 





Cherniavskys Again Play in Portland, 
Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—The Cher- 
niavsky Trio returned to Portland for 
their third concert on Thursday evening 
and delighted a capacity house. Numer- 
ous elcores were granted. H. C. 





POVLA FRISCH 


Danish Soprano 





November Bookings 


Grand Rapids, Nov. 2d and 3rd 
New Haven, Nov. 7th 
Cleveland, Nov. 1oth 

Buffalo, Nov. 14th 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 17th 
Sewickley, Pa., Nov. 20th 
Detroit, Nov. 22d 

Chicago recital, Nov. 26th 


Chicago, Nov. 28th 





Exclusive Management: 


FLORENCE L. PEASE 
1 West 34th Street New York 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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BEGINS ITS TOUR OF 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


New Chicago Company Gives 
‘‘Aida’”’ and Lohengrin Success- 
fully in Illinois Towns 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 27. 


HE Chicago English Opera Com: 
pany, organized this year to pre- 
sent opera in English, opened its tour of 
the South and Middle West, Oct. 23. 
in Ottawa, Ill., with a presentation of 
“Lohengrin,” following with “Aida” in 
Streator, Ill., the following night. 

The production of “Lohengrin” was 
well received in Ottawa, although the 
audience was not large, because of a 
drenching rain. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the performance were the good 
voices of the chorus, and the truly mag- 


nificent singing of Charles E. Galagher, 
singing under the name of Charles Gerol. 
Mr. Gallagher, as King Henry, domi- 
nated the first act. He possesses mag- 
nificent vocal equipment and an impos- 
ing stage presence. Haigh Jackson, 
tenor, formerly of the Royal Opera 
House at Munich, gave a satisfying in- 
terpretation of the title rdle. Mme. Mer- 
cedes Dalmada, formerly of Covent Gar- 
den, London, and Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Opera House, London, was a good Elsa. 
Her voice was slightly misty at first, but 
soon cleared. Arthur Deane was an ex- 
cellent Telramund. 
“Aida” was played to a full house, and 
went well, despite incomplete costuming, 
a defect which the management prom- 
ises will be remedied shortly. Mr. Gala- 
gher, as Ramfis, strengthened the impres- 
sion he had made in “Lohengrin.” Ar- 
thur Deane, formerly leading baritone 
with the Henry W. Savage English 
Opera Opera Company, sang Amanasro 
with authority and vocal beauty. Every 
minute that he was on the stage he made 





the personality of the barbarian king 
felt. Ernest Davis, of Chicago, sang 
Rhadames. He has an unusually sweet 


natural lyric tenor, but as actor he was 
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unsatisfying. The posibilities in his 
voice are tremendous, however. Anita 
Sutherland sang Ammneris, and Mme. 
Mercedes Dalmada sang the title rdle. 
Basil Horsfall, the conductor, drew 
splendid effects from his small orchestra. 
The Chicago English Opera Company 
has in its repertory “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” 
“Trovatore,”’ “Carmen,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Cleopatra” (a one-act 
opera by Basil Horsfall, to be given in 
conjunction with “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”). Two casts of principals are 
with the company. The tour will last 
until three weeks after Easter, when it is 
planned to give six weeks of lighter 
operas in Chicago. F. W. 


VERMONT’S MUSIC 
TEACHERS CONVENE 


Second Meeting of Association 
Attended by Prceminent 
Educators 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT., Oct. 20.—The 
Vermont Music Teachers’ Association 
held its second annual meeting in Bur- 
lington, Oct. 12 and 13. 

The opening feature of the meeting 
was an organ recital given at St. Paul’s 
Church by Joseph W. Crosley, organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s, and direc- 
tor of music at the University of Ver- 


mont. The church could not hold all 
who sought admission. Mr. Crosley’s 
interesting program was’ admirably 
played. 

The business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in the Edmunds High 
School building. The secretary’s report 
was heard and the constitution accepted 
and adopted. Ella M. Brownell of St. 
Johnsbury, chairman of the conference, 
gave the president’s address on the sub- 
ject, “Is Vermont Alive to Her Musical 
Possibilities?” After a paper by Venita 
Dudgeon of Castleton Normal School on 
“The Musical Inefficiency of Normal 
Students,” E. W. Newton of Boston gave 
a most interesting lecture on “Practical 
Music,” assisted by Miss Leavitt at the 
piano. Miss Leavitt played the “Folk 
‘Tune Symphony,” her own composition. 

Following the meeting at the High 
School, about thirty enjoyed the musi- 
cians’ luncheon at the Van Ness Hotel. 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, commissioner of 
education, and Frank H. Brooks of St. 
Johnsbury, a member of the State board 
of education, were the speakers. The 
following officers were elected for the 
year: 


President, Charles E. Wood of Springfield ; 
vice-president, Emma Elliott of Johnson; sec- 
retary, Lewis J. Hathaway of Middlebury 
College ; treasurer, Sadie Lothrop of Orleans ; 
executive committee, Mr. C. V. H. Coan of 
Rutland, chairman, Mrs. M. P. Burritt of 
Burlington, and Venita Dudgeon of Castleton, 
with the president and secretary ex-officio. 








The meeting was a most enthusiastic 
one and many public school supervisors 
and private teachers were in attendance. 

E. M. B. 





Mae Hotz, soprano, will sing Mimi in 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society’s pro- 
duction of “Bohéme” on Nov. 15. 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 


Columbia University 
ADDRESS 


49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


— GESCHEIDT 


Instructor of “Miller Vocal Art-Sclence” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF VOICE DEVELOPMERT 
Studios 817-834 Carnegie Hall, New York Tol, 1350 Circle 
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} Jrchestra Engagements 

1 Wolfsohn Bureau or C. H. 
Falk, Personal Representative 
96 5th Ave., Room 20, New York 














OPERATIC LECTURES§: 
FOR CHICAGOANS 


Many Courses Announced as 
Season Approaches— Concerts 
by Local Artists 


CHICAGO, Oct. 28.—The approach of 
the Chicago opera season has brought 
out a number of announcements of lec- 
ture courses on the operas. Mr. and 
Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, as official 
lecturers for the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, will treat of the Wagnerian 
operas, and Havrah Hubbard has been 
engaged to lecture on the novelties, be- 
ginning with Giordano’s “Andrea Che- 
nier,” Nov. 2, in the Auditorium Thea- 
ter. Mr. Hubbard’s operalogues will be 
given free to the subscribers to the opera. 


Themas J. Kelley will lecture on the 
operas in the “Nibelungen Ring,” for the 
Chicago Institute of Music, his lectures 
being illustrated by his wife, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Kelley. Henry Purmort 
Eames will give five piano-lectures in 
Auditorium Recital Hall, on “Nibelungen 
Ring” and Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande,” Barbara Waite, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Association, illustrating 
his lectures. Maurice Rosenfeld, who is 
lecturing in Sinai Social Center on the 
programs of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, will also give four lectures on 
the Wagnerian “Ring.” 

Juan Nadal, the Spanish tenor who is 
to sing this season with the Chicago 
Opera Association, missed his boat from 
Barcelona. He sailed Thursday of this 
week, one week later that he had in- 
tended. He will make his Chicago début 
as Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly.” 

May Peterson, soprano, and Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, opened the Evanston mu- 
sical season Tuesday evening at the 
Evanston Woman’s Club, in the first con- 
cert of the Kinsolving Musical Evenings 
series. They were well received. Mr. 
Fanning’s songs were sung with excellent 
voice and feeling. Miss Peterson was in 
brilliant voice. 

Sybil Sammis MacDermid sang two of 
her husband’s newest songs at Sinai So- 





cial Center Wednesday afternoon, her 
husband playing her accompaniments. 


Violinists Elect Sametini 


Leon Sametini was elected president 
of the Chicago chapter of the American 
Guild of Violinists a week ago at the 
annual election. The other officers for 
the term of 1916-1917 are Max Fischel, 
vice-president; Mrs. Wally Heymar- 
George, secretary, and Maurice Gold- 
blatt, treasurer. 

A gala organ concert was given at the 
New England Congregational Church 
Thursday, when Hugo Goodwin, organist 
of the church, completed what is said to 
be the new world’s record of playing 
1000 pieces without repetition. All num- 
bers for the gala concert were written 
for the event by organists throughout 
the country from Los Angeles to the At- 
lantic Coast. The thousandth piece was 
a Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, by 
Horatio Parker, which thus received its 
first hearing here. 

Alexander Nakutin, Russian tenor and 
vocal instructor, sang for the Chicago 
Association of Jewish Religious Teach- 
ers Monday evening. Among his num- 
bers were the Stroffe from Rubinstein’s 
opera “Nero,” and other selections from 
Russian composers. 


Bach Society’s Plans 


The new officers of the Bach Choral 
Society are Albert Cotsworth, president, 
and Loro Gooch, business manager. John 
W. Norton will continue as conductor. 
The first concert will be a presentation 
of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” in 
Orchestra Hall, Feb. 7. 

The Hinshaw Conservatory of Music 
has opened a branch at Gary, Ind., where 
all branches of music and dramatic art 
will be taught. Edward Gareissen, 
tenor and teacher from Detroit, is in 
charge of the Gary branch. John Ward 
Alden is head of the violin department, 
Katherine Clancy is registrar and piano 
teacher, Mrs. Edward Burke is director 
of the piano department, Henrietta 
Young, of expression, and Belle La 
Monte of stage and fancy dancing. 

Marie Kryl gave a piano recital in 
Central Music Hall Saturday afternoon. 
Her touch was masculine, like that of an 
experienced master, and her imaginative 
playing, especially in a concerto by Saint- 
Saéns, was exceedingly gratifying. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 








John McCormack Accepts 
Another MacDermid Song 








Dermid’s 


letter to wit: 


Mr. 
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be a ‘‘winner. 
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R. McCORMACK, 
“SF. JOU WeUuRyY 
LOVE ME” at some fifty concerts last 
season, has found in the same composer’s 
“THE Howse 


vehicle for his matchless art, the following 


New York, October 3rd, 1916. 


James G. MacDermid, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


Dear Mr. MacDermid: 

I have at last gotten to Mr. McCor- 
mack with the song, “The House o’ 
Dream,” and it’s a “corker.” 
it immensely and so do we all. 
very lovely swing and I am sure it will 
Get him a printed copy 
immediately as he is ready to use it. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES L. WAGNER, 


who sang Mac- 


another 


DREAM” 


John likes 
It has a 


Manager. 





On Sale Nov. Ist at the Music Stores, Price 75c 


Highest, High, Medium and Low Keys. 
Not difficult to play or sing. 
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RICHARD BUHLIG IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Pianist a Greatly Improved Artist 
—At His Best in Vigorous 
Music 





RICHARD BUHLIG, piano recital, A&olian 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 24. The program: 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, César 
Franck, Rhapsody in G@ Minor, Ballade in B 
Major, Intermezzo in @ Major, Rhapsody in 
E Flat, Brahms; Sonata, Op. III, C Minor, 
Beethoven; Nocturne, Op. 48, No. 1, C Minor; 
Nocturne, Ov. 27, No. 2, D Flat Major; 
Mazurka, Op. 63, No. 3, C Sharp Minor; 
Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4, A Minor, and 
Scherzo, Op. 39, C Sharp Minor, Chopin. 


Nine years or so ago Mr. Buhlig 
played the second Brahms concerto at a 
Carnegie Hall concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, which is remembered 


chiefly for its length and the number 
of soloists engaged in it. He also gave 
a recital or two in old Mendelssohn Hall. 
After that he repaired to Europe and 
appeared at various times and in divers 
places with considerably more credit to 
himself, it was reported. In nine years 
an artist can travel long distances on 
the paths of musical rectitude and the 
news of Mr. Buhlig’s return was received 
in this city with no little interest. His 
acclaim last week was very much 
heartier than in an earlier day. 

Mr. Buhlig has unquestionably devel- 
oped into a much better pianist than he 





used to be. He is broader than formerly, 
more substantial and authoritative, and 
intellectually much riper. He has that 
which must be reckoned with—a notable 
seriousness of endeavor and, to a large 
extent, the ability to encompass the ends 
he elects to espouse. The program 
he presented gave him abundant oc- 
casion to exhibit his most salient traits 
and he unhesitatingly availed himself 
of the opportunities. These elements 
are embodied in a bold, virile, dramatic 
method of expression that frequently is 
more arresting and forcible than sym- 
pathetic. 

Mr. Buhlig is a heavy-handed player, 
capable at his best of a quite magni- 
ficent impetus and sweep. But no sub- 
tlety, no tenderness, no delicacy offsets 
these qualities. He does not withdraw 
into a spiritual sanctuary to search the 
depths of his being in contemplation 
and self-communion. He furnished en- 
tire evidence of this fact in the tran- 
scendently noble work of César Franck, 
which he delivered with breadth and 
powerful accent, but without sugges- 
tion of the mystic spirituality which 
lies ever beneath its surface. And 
while he swept through the G Minor 
Rhapsody of Brahms with a fierce im- 
petuosity of motion, he could not com- 
mand the more intimate mood of that 
composer’s G Major Intermezzo. In the 
first movement of the Beethoven Sonata 
he found matter totally congenial to his 
style and proclaimed it accordingly. 

At present Mr. Buhlig’s tone has lost 
much of its erstwhile dryness. His tech- 
nique is more solid. Of his sensible 
growth there can be no two opinions. 

mm #. F. 





KNEISELS APPEAR 
IN “POP” SERIES 


Quartet Heard Under People’s 
Symphony Club Auspices— 
Mr. Willeke Soloist 


Lovers of chamber music and many 
who sought to be initiated in its mysteries 
gathered aplenty at Washington Irving 
High School, New York, on Friday eve- 
ning of last week to hear the Kneisel 
Quartet, under the auspices of the Aux- 





iliary Club of the People’s Symphony So- 
ciety, of which Franz X. Arens is mu- 
sical director. 

The Kneisels played two familiar 
string quartets, the Beethoven D Major 
and the César Franck in the same key. 
Their playing is so familiar to New York 
concert audiences that it needs no de- 
tailed comment at this point. Suffice it 
to say that they performed in their cus- 
tomary smooth, finished manner. Their 
work was heartily appreciated by a large 
number, most of whom obtained “the 
best seat in the house” for as little as 
seventeen cents or thereabouts. 

Willem Willeke, ’cellist of the Kneisels, 
played a group of solos by little heard 
composers. H. B. 


HEMPEL OPENS CIVIC 
CONCERTS IN MAINE 


Huge Portland Audience Hears 
Diva, Who Is Assisted by 
Local Male Chorus 


PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 26.—The munic- 
ipal concerts opened last evening with 
a flourish when Frieda Hempel capti- 
vated an immense audience. She dis- 
played her wonderful voice in a well 
varied program, first appearing with the 
organ in two Handelian songs, “Oh, Had 
I Jubal’s Lyre” and “O Sleep, Why Didst 
Thou Leave Me,” for which Will C. Mac- 
farlane played a delightful accompani- 
ment. Her next was a group of German 





songs, for which she received unstinted 
applause. Her third group, which in- 
cluded two old English songs, “Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces” and “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,’ was sung 
with grace and ease, and gave abundant 
proof that she is as successful on the 
concert stage as she is in opera. She 
has an able accompanist in Paul Eisler. 

Will C. Macfarlane’s contributions in- 
cluded a new Concert Overture in C 
Minor by Faulkes, the first movement of 
an effective Sonata in A Minor by Van 
Eyken and two light numbers, “Even- 
song” by Easthope Martin and “Inter- 
mezzo” by Alan Macbeth. 

The Men’s Singing Club also appeared 
at this concert and won new laurels. 
The last number was the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” with Miss Hempel as solo- 
ist to the accompaniment of the Men’s 
Singing Club, organ and piano. Alfred 
Brinkler was the organist. Hereafter no 
encores will be permitted at these con- 
certs. 





MAX SANDERS OPENS 
HIS SUNDAY SERIES 


Programs of Novel Interest Are 
Inaugurated—-Composers As 
Accompanists 





A new series of concerts was inaug- 
urated last Sunday evening at the Harris 
Theater, New York, when Max Sanders 
gave the first of his “Elite Musicales.” 
Judging by the initial event, these con- 
certs should be worth a visit by those 
who are interested in novel programs 
given by striking combinations of vocal 
and instrumental artists. 

Pauline Donalda, the Canadian so- 
prano; the Barrére Ensemble; Lester 
Donahue, the young American pianist; 
and two composers, Gustave Ferrari and 
A. Walter Kramer appeared in a pro- 
gram that was marked by works of an 
intimate and novel type. 

Mme. Donalda, whose singing at the 
Manhattan Opera House is pleasantly 
remembered, sang five French songs by 
Gustave Ferrari, entitled “Du ‘Livre 
pour Toi,’” a cycle still in manuscript, 


and three songs in English by A. Walter 
Kramer, “I Shall awake,” “The Last 
Hour” and “Mother O’ Mine.” Both Mr. 
Ferrari and Mr. Kramer played the ac- 
companiments to their songs for Mme. 
Donalda, who interpreted them artisti- 
cally and with splendid diction. The 
Ferrari songs were all in the same vein, 
a trifle monotonous, and resembling in 
general character recitative with a De- 
bussy flavor. The Kramer songs are fa- 
miliar. Mme. Donalda gave “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye” as an encore and was 
generously applauded. 

Lester Donahue played numbers by 
Dohnanyi, Debussy and Liszt brilliantly 
and with flawless’ technique. The 
“‘Reflets dans l’eau”’ was a gem, delicately 
performed, with a perfect sense of its 
atmospheric qualities. 

The Barrére Ensemble played Haydn’s 
“Otteto,” and MacDowell’s “Woodland 
Sketches,” the instrumentations of which 
were made by George Barrére. They 
were charming and thoroughly delight- 
ful, though some might prefer them in 
the original form, as piano pieces. There 
were also numbers by Paul de Wailly 
and Christiaan Kriens for flute, oboe and 
clarinet. 

A large audience enjoyed the con- 
cert and demonstrated its enthusiasm 
throughout. These Sunday evening 
events promise to be far removed from 
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and produces them. * 








The TIMES:—“The singer has un- 
usual command over it for a voice of 
such weight, and is evidently an artist 
of experience and knowledge. 
knows very well what she wishes to 
do and does it; what effects she wishes 
- 2 
sings with authority, with intelli- 
gence, with skill. She phrases music- 
ally, has a clear and intelligible dic- 
tion. She has a direct and unaffected 
style, and there is artistic value in her 
singing. Her concert was therefore 
an agreeable and enjoyable one.” 


MISS WIRTHLIN gives her BOSTON RECITAL at STEINERT HALL on Nov. 16th 





She unusual range. 


She 


effects.” 


The TRIBUNE:—“‘She is a singer of 
considerable technical excellence and 
possessed of a rich contralto voice of « « x 
Her singing of Pur- 
cell’s ‘Passing By’ and Robert Jones’s 
‘Sweet Kate’ was delightfully clear as 
to diction and equally finely phrased. 
In Handel’s ‘Ah, ino cor’ she also ac- 
complished some admirable singing.” 


The SUN :—“She satisfied her hearers 
that she had not failed to grasp the 
spirit of her songs. 
aided her in making some of her good 


RICHARD ALDRICH in THE NEW YORK TIMES, Oct. 20th, 1916 says: 
‘“‘She sings with authority, with intelligence, with skill’’ 
in reviewing the AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, given Oct. 19 by 


ROSALIE 


WIRTHLIN 


CONTRALTO 


What the New York Critics in their Reviews say: 


Her enunciation 


lines.” 


Management 


Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th St, New York 


The HERALD:—“She has a large 
voice, well trained and well controlled. 
There was a polish to her 
singing that was good to hear.” 


The GLOBE:—‘Miss Wirthlin, who 
has sung here in other forms of con- 
cert, possesses a robust voice, which 
gave evident pleasure to her hearers 
yesterday in a programme that did not 
stick too closely to conventional 


the “popular” type of concert. H. B. 
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A concert was given at Meriden, 
Conn., on Oct. 24 by Mme. Lealia Joel- 
Hulse, contralto. 

* * * 

J. Austin Springer at the Mason Piano 
School, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 18, gave a 
Bach lecture-recital. 

* * ok 

Pureza Rico, a basso, appeared in re- 
cital at the Elks’ Auditorium, Wheeling, 
W. Va., on Oct. 26. 

* * Se « 

Paul Allen Beymer, organist, gave a 
recital at St. Matthew’s P. E. Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va., recently. 


Julius Neumann, organist of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Meriden, Conn., gave a 
recital on Oct. 15 at Meriden. 


Blanche Hamilton Fox, the contralto, 
has been added to the Pacific Conserva- 
tory faculty in San José, Cal. 

* 


Louise Parker, pianist and teacher of 
Kansas City, Mo., will give a series of 
Wagnerian talks this winter at her 
studio. 

* * * 

Dr. Orlando A. Manfield, professor of 
music, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., gave a recital on Nov. 4 at the 
college. 

* ok * 

Wilmot Goodwin, basso, and Florence 
Austin, violinist, were heard in an in- 
teresting concert at Wheeling, W. Va., 
on Oct. 20. 

* ok * 

The first rehearsal of the New Haven 
String Orchestra was held on Oct. 17, 
under the direction of Professor 
Troostwyk. 

* * * 

Reno B. Myers, a teacher of piano in 
the Fairmount Conservatory in Wichita, 
Kan., and Olive Billinger were married 
there recently. 

ok * 

G. Loring Burwell was soloist at the 
recital given at Harmonie Hall, New 
Haven, Conn., on Oct. 27, by Madeline 
Downs Carroll. : 

* * 

Lucy Marsh, soprano, and Helen Wol- 
verton, pianist, appeared in an interest- 
ing concert at Alfred University, Alfred, 
N. Y., on Oct. 14. 

* * * 

The courses of music teaching in the 
Houston (Tex.) Public School system are 
progressing nicely under the supervision 
of Lulu M. Stevens. 

* * * 

The B Natural Music Club of Water- 
loo, Iowa, will give several concerts this 
season, concluding with a recital by Pas- 
quale Tallarico, pianist. 

* * * 

Frances L. Strine of York, Pa., so- 
prano soloist, recently participated in a 
concert given in the Cookman Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Columbia, Pa. 


The Memorial Baptist Choral Union of 
Albany gave an entertainment Oct. 18 in 
which Esther Cramer, soprano, Pearl 
Price, contralto, and Clarence Traver, 
tenor, took part. 

x of 

John F. Messinger, York, Pa., teacher 
of voice, has assumed charge of the male 
chorus recently organized among the 
members of St. Paul’s United Evangeli- 
eal Church in York. 

*” * * 

J. Atlee Young, a former Peabody In- 
stitute student, who is organist at Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church, St.. Augustine, 
Fla., will give a series of recitals in St. 
Augustine this winter. 

* * * 

The Johnstown, Pa., College of Music 
offered a faculty recital by Robert B. 
Lloyd, pianist, and Alan B. Davis, bari- 
tone, at the High School Auditorium, 
Monday evening, Oct. 23. 


At Albany, N. Y., Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt appeared in a recent joint re- 
cital before the Monday Musical Club at 
the Historical Society auditorium, with 
Esther D. Keneston at the piano. 


* * x 
Gayle Ingraham Smith, violinist, of 
the Denison University conservatory of 
music, at Coshocton, Ohio, was heard in 
a recital Oct. 11 at Newark, Ohio, as- 


sisted by Lelia CU. Brown, pianist. ~~~~ 
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One of the most important of the sea- 
son’s music lectures in Columbus, Ohio, 
was that given Oct. 16 in Orton Hall at 


the University of Ohio by Dr. Alma 
Webster Powell of New York City. 
* 


The Portland (Ore.) Grand Opera As- 
sociation recently elected the following 
officers: President, Jacob Kanzler; vice- 
president, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas; sec- 
retary, Karl Herbring, and treasurer, J. 
Ross Fargo. 


Wy 


* * * 


A musicale was given recently at the 
Industrial High School in Sparks, Md., 
by Grace May Mundorf, pianist of York, 
Pa., and Caroline L. Shearer, contralto, 
under the auspices of the Basley Meth- 
odist Church. 

* * * 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, N. Y., on Oct. 
15 by Grace Kerns, Mrs. Benedict-Jones, 


. William Wheeler, Edgar Schofield and a 


chorus of fifty voices. Arthur S. Hyde 


was organist. a 

David and Clara Mannes gave the first 
of a series of three recitals at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., on Oct. 18. 
They were heard in numbers by Locatelli, 
Couperin-Kreisler, Senaglia, Handel, 
Bach and Mozart. 

* * * 

The feature of the vesper service at 
the First Congregational Church, Meri- 
den, Conn., recently was the appearance 
in solo and accompaniment parts of Mrs. 
Susan Lord Brandegee, the welJ-known 
cellist of Farmington, Conn. 

A program was given recently by Mrs. 
Mittalyne Fraker Stites, contralto, Har- 
old Hurlbut, tenor, and Lucien E. Becker, 
pianist, at the McDowell Club of Port- 
land, Ore. Avis Benton recently pre- 
sented a number of pupils in recital. 

* 


The first faculty concert of the season 
by the College of the Sisters of Bethany 
of Topeka, Kan., was given Oct. 18, the 
program being furnished by Gertrude 
Mutton, pianist; Mrs. Margaret Fowle2 
Forbes, violinist, and Paul Lawless, vo- 


calist. 
* * * 


In Schenectady, N. Y.. Gertrude Dun-— 


kelberger, soprano, of Reading. Pa., re- 
cently gave a song recital at the High 
School auditorium under the auspices of 
the Schenectady Woman’s Club. Sara 
Mesick of New York was her accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

Over four hundred members and 
guests atterded the recent choral con- 
cert given by the Singing section of the 
Germania in San José, Cal. The soloists 
were Theodore Geretsen and Mr. Larson, 
with Louis Evving as musical director 


and Emma Miller accompanist. 
* * * 


The Mendelssohn Club of Albany, 


N. Y., has elected the following officers: 
President, De Lancey M. Ellis; vice-presi- 
dent, Daniel G. Whittle; secretary, Ed- 
win B. Parkhurst; treasurer, Godfrey 
Smith; directors, Howard Smith, Wen- 
dell M. Milks and Otto R. Mende. 


A two-piano recital was given on Oct. 
19 at Summit, N. J.. by Ellen Gorton 
Davis and Mabel Nixon. Miss Davis 
and Miss Nixon played together Bach’s 
C Major Concerto and numbers by Josef 
Léw and Raff. Each appeared in solo 
numbers. The recital was greatly en- 
joyed. 

* * * 

Edgar Priest, organist and choir- 
master of the Washington (D. C.) 
Cathedral, has inaugurated a series of 
Another series of organ 
recitals is being offered to the public by 
William Stansfield, organist and choir- 
master of the First Congregationalist 
Church. rege 


The Board of Education of Plainfield, 
N. J., recently presented the Apollo Quar- 
tet in a recital in the High School. The 
quartet was composed of J. Franklin 
Thomas, first tenor; Lester A. Palmer, 
second tenor; Roland F. Randolph, bari- 
tone, and Arthur G. Balcom, bass. Mabel 
L: Baldwin was accompanist. 

7 + a 


Bert Williams, organist of Broad 


Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus,” 


Ohio, gave a recital in Memorial Hall be- 
fore the recent national convention of 
undertakers in Columbus. Esther Rey- 
nolds Beaver, contralto, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the Tenth Avenue 
Baptist Church in Columbus. 

. &. 28 

Dr. Ernest T. Winchester, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Mary’s Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y., is organizing a surpliced 
choir of men and boys to take the place 
of the mixed choir. Angelina Cecelia 
Cappellano of Albany, who has been 
studying voice culture in New York City, 
has sailed for France to become a nurse 
in a Paris hospital and to sing for 
charity. 

* * * 

The Music Study Club of Troy, N. Y., 
met recently at the home of Mary Skin- 
ner. The program included a paper by 
Dorothy Davis, piano solos by Evelyn 
Herrington and Fannie C. Fidoe; soprano 
solos by Mrs. Louise Searle and Ethel 
Yerenton, a piano four-hands by Marion 
C. Jones and Gertrude McEachron. The 
story of “Hail Columbia” was told by 
Ralph Moore. 

* * * 

A quartet from Philadelphia appeared 
in an artistic concert given recently in 
the York (Pa.) high school auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The quartet is composed of 
HIelen Penrose Donlevy, harpist. Mrs. 
Bessie Kille Slaugh, soprano; Benjamin 
S. Evans, baritone, and Pearl Daub 
Montgomery, accompanist. 


Jocelyn Foulkes gave the first of a 
series of opera lecture recitals recently 
in Portland, Ore. Dr. Clement Burbank 
Shaw is giving a series of illustrated 
lectures on the Wagner operas at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Audi- 
torium, Portland. Lecture-recitals of or- 
gan and piano music are also being given 
weekly at Reed College by Dr. Max P. 
Cushing and Louise Huntly. 


Frank Mannheimer, one of the most 
successful of Chicago’s younger pianists, 
an artist pupil of Rudolph Reuter, re- 
cently won the first place among young 
American artists in the competition or- 
ganized by the Federation of Musical 
Clubs of America. He recently substi- 
tuted at the eleventh hour in recital for 
Karl Reckzeh at the Hammond Country 
Club, Chicago, with splendid success. 

* * * 


A recital was given Oct. 19 in Christ 
Lutheran Church, York, Pa., by voice 
pupils of Mme. Leila Wilt Weitzel. The 
accompanists were Catherine Kraber and 
Jeune Schwartz. Pupils taking part 
were: Louise Hoffman, Marie Spctz, 
Ethel Sheely, Mabel Kintzing, Flossie 
Godfrey, Nora Anna Sechrist, Mary Julia 
Jones, Lyman Sener, James McGuire, 
Harry Klunk, Abner Bentz and Rodney 
Polack. _ 

* * 


Charles M. Courboin, organist, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., recently completed a 
short tour in recital. On Oct. 22 Mr. 
Courboin gave the dedicatory recital on 
the Church Nom de Jesus of Maisson- 
neuve, Montreal. On Oct. 24 Mr. Cour- 
boin played before a large audience in 
the First Baptist Church of Rochester, 
under the auspices of the Western New 
York Chapter, American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

* aK * 

At a morning musicale given by the 
Musicians Club, Richmond, Va., Mrs. 
Channing M. Ward, pianist, and Mrs. 
Frances West Reinhardt, soprano, were 
the artists. F. Flaxington Marker, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 


Church, has given two recitals. At St. 
Paul’s Church he was assisted by Mrs. 
Marker, contralto. At Monument Metho- 


dist Church he was assisted by Mrs. 
Frances West Reinhardt, soprano. 
* * * 

At the last regular meeting of the 
Musicians’ Study Club of Montclair, N. 
J., with Charles Castner presiding, the 
study of the life and works of Chopin 
was taken up. A comprehensive paper 
was read by President Castner and illus- 
trations from the works of the master 
were played by Lillie Meyer, Ruth Smith, 
Gladys Clegg, Edwin Ulrich and Charles 
Castner. The program was under the di- 
rection of Wilbur Follett Unger, the 
teacher of all who performed. 


A concert was given at Dana Hall, 
Warren, Ohio, Wednesday evening, Oct. 
25, by Dana’s Musical Institute Military 
Concert Band. The organization, under 
the direction of Ross Hickernell, gave ex- 
cellent account of itself in this, its 1864th 
program. There were four soloists, Del- 
phine Llewellyn, soprano; Lloyd Haines, 
cornetist; Nicolas Panzo, flautist, and L. 
Gordon Clark, saxophonist. 


The pupils of Tom Daniel, a prominent 
vocal teacher of Newark, N. J., appeared 


‘in recital recently: -- The following-par-— 


ticipated: Mrs. Harry C. Jacobus, Mrs. 
John H. Goetschius, Elsa Goepferich, 
Marion Heim, Dorothy H. Stevens, Edna 
Clark, Vida Francisco, Helen G. Dower, 
Mollie A. Titus, Elizabeth Roloff, Susan 
Roberts, J. H. Huntington, 3d, Raymond 
Moore, Albert Grissing, Howard Tuttle, 
E. Forrest Fettinger, George A. Bell and 
George W. Jackson. 
* ¢ @ 

The Dorian Music Club of Newark, 
N. J., was entertained at its last meet- 
ing by Blanche Shaffer, Edith Burke 
and Louise Rettig in vocal solos; Henry 
McLean, violinist, and Pauline Siegal, 
pianist. At a recent meeting of the Bee- 
thoven Music Club of the Oranges, the 
subject of study was “Contemporary 
American Composers.” A program was 
given by Mrs. Gustave M. Feiners, Mrs. 
Leslie Gardner and Marion Van Wag- 
enen. 

* * * 

Louise Westwood, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Newark, was the 
guest and speaker at the opening meet- 
ing for the season of the Jersey City 
Musicians’ Society, Oct. 10, in the studio 
of Mrs. Bula Blauvelt. Mrs. Henrietta 
Foster Wescott, president, presided, and 
explained the desire of the society to 
furnish good music for the boys and girls 
of the city schools, by means of popular- 
priced programs. After the talk, several 
members of the society gave a program, 
including Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Miss 
Foster, Mrs. Blauvelt, Mme. Franziska 
Hopf and Elizabeth Mayo. 


The Laurence Trio of Troy, N. Y., gave 
a concert Oct. 19 at Graduates’ Hall, Al- 
bany, N. Y., for the benefit of Lew Bene- 
dict Post, Woman’s Relief Corps. The 
trio comprises Mrs. William T. Laurence, 
soprano; William Laurence, violinist, and 
Willard D. Laurence, ’cellist. Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Rivers was accompanist. Elizabeth 
Kelly Nolan, violinist, and Mrs. William 
T. O’Heaney, Jr., soprano, assisted at a 
recent dramatic recital given by Helen 
B. Carey, at Albany, N. Y., for the bene- 
fit of the cathedral settlement. Others 
assisting were Jane K. Nolan, Mrs. 
O’Heaney and Edna M. Walsh. 

* * 


A delightful program was given in the 
lobby of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Seattle Wash., Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 22, by Mrs. Gilmore Pryor, 
soprano; Mrs. Frank D. Black, pianist 
and Marjory Miller, violinist. The 
Seattle Music Study Club met with Mrs. 
H. C. Ostrom, Oct. 24. The program was 
in charge of Mrs. Philip Brady. Those 
taking part were Mrs. William Dow, 
pianist; Mrs. F. W. Graham, mezzo- 
soprano; Mrs. F. A. Reid, soprano; Mrs. 
F. L. Ashton, violinist; Mrs. H. C. Simp- 
kins, dramatic soprano; Marie Brou- 
lette, pianist; Elinore Rockwell, critic. 


An elaborate program of good music 
was arranged for the dedication of the 
Utah State Capitol on Oct. 9 at Salt 
Lake City. Chisholm’s Concert Band, A. 
E. Chisholm, director, played; the Taber- 
nacle Choir sang, and individual partici- 
pants included Edna Anderson, soprano; 
Prof. John T. Hand, tenor; Willard 
Flashman, Oge Jorgensen, Mrs. Edward 
T. McGurrin, Mrs. Lucy Kirkman, Evan 
Stephens and others. One of the fea- 
tures was the performance for the first 
time of a march, “The Emigrants,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Chisholm for the occasion 
and dedicated to Governor William 
Spry. * * « 

Cordelia L. Reed, leader of the music 
section of the fine arts department of 
the Woman’s Club of Albany, gave a lec- 
ture Oct. 18 at the Historical Society 
auditorium on the “Origin of the Art of 
Composition.” Assisting soloists were 
Jeanette Reller, Mrs. William McCann. 
Mrs. Bernard Vandenbergh, Anna P. 
Barrett, Verna Fowler, Mary Comstock. 
George Perkins and Roger Stonehouse 
The singers were directed by Lydia F. 
Stevens. Marguerite Heisler gave the 
piano illustrations and Edward Molloy 
and Elsie Fabrey gave the violin num- 
bers under the direction of Dudley Mat- 
thews, with Margaret Jefferson accom- 
panist. se: @ 


At the concert given at the Lake Mo- 
honk Mountain House, Mohonk, N. Y., 
Oct. 21, Clara Kloberg, the New York 
violinist, was heard to advantage in a 
Brahms Hungarian Dance, Kramer’s 
‘Chant Négre” and Borowski’s “Adora- 
tion.” On the same program Martin 
Richardson, the tenor, sang with success 
the Arioso from “Pagliacci” and songs 
by Scott, Ricciardi and Spross. Mar- 
garet Graham, soprano, won favor in 
“Elsa’s Dream” from Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin” and a group of songs by Homer, 
Weil and MacFadyen. Alice Fortin at 
the choralcelo played compositions by 
Bach, MacDowell and Mendelssohn, as 
well as providing the accompaniments 
for Miss Kloberg in the Borowski num- 
ber. Mrs. W. W. Ames presided at the 


-piano fer the artists. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 





Individuals 
Adler, Clarence.—New York ( 4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 4; New York, Nov. 11; Harrisburg, Pa., 
Nov. 21. 


Alcock, Bechtel.—Springfield, Mo., Nov. 4: 
Wooster, O., Nov. 7. 
Alcock, Merle.—Springfield, Mo., Nov. 4; 


Wooster, O., Nov. 7. 

Arkady, Anne.—Chicago, Nov. 15. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Brattleboro, Vt., 
Nov. 8; Arlington, Mass., Nov. 12; Beverly, 
Mass., Nov. 12. 

Barstow, Vera.—Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 9. 

Bauer, Harold.—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Nov. 10 and 12. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Lakeview, Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 6. 

Beebe, Carolyn.—New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Nov. 11. 

Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Nov. 4; Sala- 
manca, N. Y., Bradford, Pa., Olcottville, 
NN... ¥, mov. 16, 16, 1... 

Butler, Harold L.—Council Grove, Nov. 6; 
Solomon, Kan., Nov. 8; Gardner, Nov. 13; 
Spring Hill, Kan., Nov. 14; Pleasanton, Kan., 
Nov. 15; Mound City, Kan., Nov. 16; Crest- 
line, Kan., Nov. 17; Tonganoxie, Kan., Nov. 
20; McLouth, Kan., Nov. 21; Eudora, Kan., 
Nov. 22. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—Northampton, 
Mass., Nov. 6; St. Louis, Nov. 9; Burlington, 
Ia., Nov. 13; Chicago recital (Ziegfeld The- 
ater), Nov. 15; Shreveport, La., Nov. 18; 
Waco, Tex., Nov. 22; Houston, Tex., Nov. 25; 
Kansas City, Dec. 1; Duluth, Minn., Dec. 8; 


hey ne Wis., Dec. 12; Galesburg, IIL, 
ec. 14. 

Clark, Charles W.—New York (olian 
Hall), Nov. 3. 


“a Clara.—-New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 

Cochems, Carl.—Minneapolis, Nov. 5. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Boston, Nov. 6; Water- 
town, N. Y., Nov. 13. 


Copeland, George.—Boston, Nov. 6; New 
York (4£olian Hall), Nov. 21. 

— Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 1 


Craft, Marcellaa—New York (Zolian Hall), 


Nov. 11; St. Paul, Nov. 17; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 18. : 
Del Valle, Loretta.—Cornell University 


(Ithaca), Nov. 11; Huntington, Pa., Nov. 20; 
Altoona, Pa., Nov. 21. 

Destinn, Emmy.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 7. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Poughkeepsie, 
Nov. 20. 

De Trévilie, Yvonne.—Indianapolis, Nov. 12 
(Soloist Symphony Orchestra). 
“ gs Ngaio Nina.—New York (£olian Hall), 
NOV. a 

Edvina, Madame.—Chicago, Nov. 7; Winni- 
peg, Nov. 13; Edmonton, Nov. 16. 

Elman, Mischa.—New York 
Hall), Nov. 9, 10. 


(Carnegie 


eee Maude.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
ov. &. 

Ferguson, Bernard. — Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 6 


Fiqué, Katherine Noack.—Hoboken, N. J., 
Nov. 12. 

Fiqué, Carl.—Brooklyn, Nov. 12. 

Fischer, Adelaide.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 17. 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Nov. 19. 

Frisch, Povia.—New Haven, Conn., Nov. 7; 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 10; Buffalo, Nov. 14. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 1. 

Gardner, Samuel.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 4. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 14. 

Gerard, Frederic.—Defiance, Nov. 8; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 11; Marshalltown, Nov. 13. 

Gideon, Henry.—Boston (Ford Hall), Nov. 
5: Lynn (morning), Nov. 15; Malden (after- 
noon), Nov. 15; Boston (Steinert Hall), Nov. 
18; Malden, Nov. 22: Boston (Steinert Hall), 
Nov. 25; St. Albans, Vt., Nov. 27; Lynn 
(morning), Nov. 29; Brooklyn (night), Nov. 
29: Boston (Steinert Hall), Dec. 2; Boston 
(Union Park Forum), Dec. 3; Malden, Dec. 6; 
Boston (Steinert Hall), Dec. 9;.Lynn, Dec. 13; 
Boston (Public Library), Dec. 24; New York 
(afternoon), Dec. 31; New York (night), Dec. 
31; New York (Columbia University), Jan. 
3; Philadelphia, Jan. 4; Rochester, Jan. 10. 

Giorni, Aurelio.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 6. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—New York Scottish Soci- 
eties, Nov. 10. 

Gluck, Alma.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 11. 

Gotthelf, Claude.—Oxford, O., Nov. 4; New 
York, Nov. 9; Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hacken- 
sack, N. J., Nov. 13; Philadelphia, Nov. 14; 
Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 22; 
New York, Nov. 29. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—New York, 
Nov. 10; Pittsburgh (Carnegie Hall Recital), 
Nov. 14: Rockville, Conn., Jan. 7: Lowell, 
Mass., Jan. 23; Roselle, N. J., Jan. 29. 


— ae Percy.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 9. 
wore Edwin.—New York (#olian Hall), 
INOV. e 

Guilbert, Yvette.—New York (Maxine El- 
liott Theater), Nov. 3, 5, 10, 12, 17, 19, 24, 26. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York, Nov. 9, 
10; Brooklyn (Kismet Temple), Nov. 15; East 
Orange, N. J. (Women’s Club House), Nov. 
16; Brooklyn, Nov. 23, 26: Hackensack, N. J., 
Dec. 3; Brooklyn, Dec. 31. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Morenci, Nov. 4, 5; Clif- 
ton, Nov. 6; Tucson, Nov. 7; Tempe, Nov. 8; 
Phoenix, Nov. 9; Jerome, Nov. 10; Clark- 
dale, Nov. 11. 

Hackett, Arthur.—Boston (afternoon), Dec. 
11; Worcester, Mass. (evening), Dec. 11: 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 31; Plymouth, Mass., 
Jan. 30; Lexington, Mass., Feb. 12; Boston, 
March 9. 

Hamlin, George.—Chicago, Nov. 18. 

Harris, George, Jr.—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Dec. 1; Andover, Mass. (Woman’s 
Club), Dec. 4: Boston (Steinert Hall), Dec. 6; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 7; Yonkers, N. Y., 
Dec. 17; Greensburg, Pa., Dec. 24. 

Harrison, Charies.—New York (Harris The- 


ater, with Russian Symphony Orchestra), 
Nov. 5 
Harrison, Margaret.—Jersey City, Nov. 9. 
Harrison, Beatrice.—New York (®£olian 


Hall), Nov. 4. 

Hemenway, Harriet Sterling.—Newtonville, 
Mass., Nov. 12. 

Hempel, Frieda.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 5. 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Boston, 
Nov. 7. 

Herschmann, Arthur.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 9. 

Heyward, Lillian.—Brooklyn (Nightingale 
Club), Nov. 11: Brooklyn (Arion Society), 
Nov. 26; Pittsburgh (Haydn Choral Union), 
Dec. 29. 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Nov. 20. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Lynn, Nov. 14; 
Pawtucket, R. I., Nov. 21. 

Holterhoff, Leilaa—New York, Nov. 27. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues .—Oxford, 
Nov. 4; New York, Nov. 9; Brookiyn, Nov. 
10; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 13; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 14; Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, 
Nov. 22; New York, Nov. 29. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Wichita, Kan., Nov. 12. 


Mass., 


Ingram, Frances. — New York (®olian 
se * teed 6; St. Louis, Nov. 10; Chicago, 
ov. 


Jefferds, Geneva.—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 23. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Chicago, Nov. 4; Newark, 
Nov. 6; Mt. Vernon, Nov. 7; Defiance, Nov. 
8; Marion, Nov. 9; Garey, Ill., Nov. 10; 
Marshalltown, Nov. 13; New Philadelphia, 
Nov. 15: Youngstown, O., Nov. 16; Warren, 
Pa., Nov. 17. 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Clifton, Ariz., Nov. 6; 
Tucson, Nov. 7; Temple, Nov. 8; Phoenix, 
Nov. 9; Jerome, Nov. 10; Clarkdale, Nov. 11, 
12, 13, 14; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15, 16; 
Beaver Dam, Wis., Nov. 17, 18; Dubuque, Ia., 
Nov. 19; Freeport Ill., Nov. 20: Maysville, Ky., 
Nov. 21, 22; Richmond, Va., Nov. 23; Dec. 7. 

Kouns, Nellie and Sara.—Milwaukee (Sym- 
phony Orchestra), Nov. 5; Chicago (recital), 
Dec. 10; Milwaukee, Dec. 12; Chicago, Jan. 


3, 8. 

Kreidler, Louis.—Nov. 13 to Jan. 20, Chi- 
cago Opera Company; Chicago Apollo Club 
(‘‘Messiah’’), Dec. 31. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 8. 

Krueger, Adele.—Chicago, Dec. 9. 

Lada.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 20. 

Land, Harold.—Trenton, N. J., Dec. 31. 

Levitzki, Mischa.—New York (AXolian 
Hall), Nov. 16. 

Levin, Christine.—Brooklyn, Nov. 10. 

Lindgren, Lydia.—Worcester, Mass., 
5 (National Swedish Federation). 

Littlefield, Laura.—Boston, Dec. 13. 

Liewellyn, Vida.—Monticello, Ill., Nov. 21. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Chicago, Nov. 5 


Nov. 


Madriguera, Paquita.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 7. 
Mannes, Mr. and Mrs, David.—New York 


(A£olian Hall), Nov. 21. 

Matzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—New York, 
Dec. 14, 15 (with New York Philharmonic). 

Meyn, Heinrich.—New York, Nov. 14. 

Miller, Christine.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 13; 
Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 21: Chicago (Orchestra 
Hall), Nov. 27; Stoughton, Wis., Nov. 28; 
Mansfield, O., Dec. 4; State College, Pa., Dec. 
8; Boston (Symphony Hall), Dec. 17, 18; Chi- 
cago (Auditorium), Dec. 29, 31. 


Morrisey, Marie. — Philadelphia, Dec. 21 
(‘*Messiah’’). 

Moses, Myrtle.—Chicago Opera Company, 
Nov. 13 to Jan. 20 

Mylott, Eva.—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Nov. 10. 


Niessen-Stone (Matja).—New York, Nov. 5. 


Northrup, Grace.—Brooklyn, Nov. 10; 
Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 17; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6; Springfield, Mass., 
Dec. 31. 

Ornstein, Leo.—Northampton, Mass., Nov. 


10; Brooklyn, Nov. 12; Winnipeg, Canada, 
Nov. 16; Brandon, Nov. 19. 

Paderewski, Ignace.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 5. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Philadelphia, Dec. 28. 

Peege, Charlotte. — Providence, R. I 
Nov. 28. 

Pelton-Jones, Frances.—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 7; Washington, Dec. 1; New York (Co- 
lumbia University), Dec. 16. 

Persinger, Louis.—Sacramento, Nov. 11: 
San Francisco, Nov. 16. 


Powell, John.—New York, Nov. 8; New 
York (A®£olian Hall), Nov. 18. 
Purdy, Constance.—Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11; 


Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 13: Erie, Pa., Nov. 14; 


Meadville, Pa., Nov. 16; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Nov. 17. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Montclair, N. J., 
Nov. 7: Brooklyn, Nov. 9; Biltmore Hotel, 


New York, Nov. 11; Ossining, N. Y., Nov. 14; 
Malone, N. Y., Nov. 21; Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Nov. 22; Potsdam, N. Y., Nov. 23. 
Reuter, Rudolph.—Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 21. 
Roberts, Emma.—Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 21; 
New York (A®olian Hall), Nov. 23. 


Rogers, Francis.—Brooklyn, Nov. 20; New 
York (Comedy Theater), Nov. 22; Boston, 
Dec. 6. 

Rubinstein, Beryl.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 4. 


Russell, Olive.— Boston, Nov. 16. 

Sapin, Cara.—Milford, Mass., Nov. 5; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Nov. 6. 

Sandby, Herman.—Chicago, Nov. 29. 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Nov. 30. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Winnipeg. Nov. 13; Ed- 
monton, Nov. 16: Calgary, Nov. 20; Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 23. 

Schutz, Christine.—Rome, N. Y., Nov. 20; 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 28; Feb. 20; Philadel- 
phia, March 1. 

Seagle, Oscar.—Cleveland. O., Nov. 7; 


Northfield. Minn... Nov. 10; Faribault, Minn., 
Nov. 11: Fargo, N. D., Nov. 15; Sioux Falls, 
S. D., Nov. 17: Omaha, Nov. 19. 


Seydel, Irma.—Hartford, Conn., Nov. 6; 
Concord, Mass., Nov. 8; Mansfield, Mass., 


Nov. 20. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 12; Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Sliker, J. Ellsworth.—Paterson, N. J., Nov. 
6; Belvidere, N. J., Nov. 9; Mauch Chunk, 


Pa., Nov. 13; Washington, N. J., Nov. 21; 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Dec. 5. 
Spalding, Albert.—Boston, Nov. 4: Cornell 


University (Ithaca), Nov. 11; Evanston, IIl., 
Nov. 14; Yale University, Nov. 16; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 18: New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 19; Altoona, Pa., Nov. 21: Middle- 
town, O., Nov. 23: Cleveland, Nov. 24; Har- 


vard University, Nov. 27: New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 29: Harrisburg. Pa., Dec. 


1: New York (4olian Hall), Dec. 2. 

Spiering, Theodore.—New York 
Hall), Nov. 3. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—New York (Mozart 
Society), Nov. 4; Richmond, Va., Nov. 22. 

Stephenson, Arnolde.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Dec. 7 

Sundelius, Marie—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 6: New York (Metropolitan 
Opera), Nov. 13; New York (Astor), Nov. 28. 

Tsianina, Princess.—Northampton, Mass., 
Nov. 6; St. Louis, Nov. 9: Burlington, Ta., 
Nov. 13; Chicago recital (Ziegféld Theater), 
Nov. 15: Shreveport, La., Nov. 18; Waco Tex., 
Nov. 22; Houston, Tex., Nov. 25; Kansas 
City, Dec. 1: Duluth, Minn., Dec. 8; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Dec. 12; Galesburg, Ill., Dec. 14. 

Van Dresser, Marcia.—Boston, Nov. 6; Chi- 
cago Opera, Nov. 13. 

Van Vliet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Dec. 1. 


(£olian 


Walker, Virginia.—Boston (Copley Plaza 
Musicale), Nov. 7. 

White, James Westley.—Raleigh, N. C., 
Dec. 7 


Whitehill, Clarence. — Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 7. 


Williams, Grace Bonner.—Whitman, Mass., 


Nov. 8; Taunton, Mass., Nov. 14; Boston, 
Nov. 21. 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Minneapolis, 
Nov. 3. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Biltmore Musicales.—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (morning), Nov. 3, 10. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
Concerts (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 2, 4, 30; Dee. 2. 

Bostonia Sextet Club.—Anderson, Ind., Nov. 
9: Columbus, Ind., Nov. 10; Bloomington, IIL, 
Nov. 11: Frankfort, Ind., Nov. 13; Holland, 
Mich., Nov. 14; Benton Harbor, Mich., Nov. 
15; Herkimer, N. Y., Nov. 17; Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., Nov. 20. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. — Apollo 
Musical Club, Nov. 6; University of Chicago, 
Nov. 7: Orchestra Hall, Nov. 9; Milwaukee, 
Nov. 13; Oak Park, Nov. 20; Milwaukee, 
Nov. 27: Orchestra Hall, Nov. 30. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Dayton, 
Ohio, Nov. 3. 

Criterion Quartet.—Montclair, N. J., Nov. 
7: Beethoven Club, New York, Nov. 11; Ossin- 
ing. N. Y., Nov. 14: Brooklyn, Nov. 19; 
Malone, N. Y., Nov. 21; Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Nov. 22: Potsdam, N. Y., Nov. 23; Maplewood, 
N. J.: Chaminade Club of Brooklyn. 

Elsa Fischer String Quartet.—Bloomfield, 
Nov. 13: Newark, Nov. 17: Brooklyn, Nov. 25 


Evening Mail Concert.—Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 8. 
Flonzaley Quartet.—New York (A®olian 


Hall), Nov. 28; Dec. 29. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Hartsville, S. C., 
Nov. 6: Whitewater, Wis., Dec. 5; Mt. Morris, 
Ill., Dec. 6; Cape Girardeau, Mo., Dec. 8; La 
Fayette, La., Dec. 12; Jennings, La., Dec. 14; 
Port Arthur, Tex., Dec. 16. i 

Kneise!l Quartet.—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 14: Dec. 5. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandler).—Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 

7, 18. 

; Mannes, David and Clara.—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Nov. 11. 

















RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


For Nine Years Conductor Metropolitan Opera House 


Mr. Hageman will devote part of his time this season to COACH- 
ING in CONCERT and OPERATIC REPERTOIRE. 
A limited number of Dates as ACCOMPANIST for established 


artists. 


Among 


MARTINELLI, SEMBACH, Etc. 


Studio: 44 West 44th Street, New York 


Appointments may be made by letter to above address. 


those who have coached with Mr. 


FARRAR, HOMER, ALDA, MATZENAUER, BORI, 





Hageman are: 


AMATO, 














Margulies Trio.—-New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 7. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minn- 


eapolis, Nov. 3, 17; Dec. 1, 15, 29; Nov. 5, 12. 
19, 26; Dec. 3; Young People’s Concerts: Fri- 
day afternoons, Nov. 10; Dee. 8. 

New Chamber Music Society.—New York 
City (Columbia University), Nov. 11; Summit, 


N. J., Nov. 28; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18. 

Orchestral Society of New York.—New York 
(Cort Theater), Nov. 5; Dec. 10: Feb. 11. 

People’s Symphony Concerts.—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Nov. 11, 24; 
Dec. 29. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—(Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 9, 10 (Mischa Elman, solo- 
ist), 12, 16, 17. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Ithaca, N 


Y., Nov. 4; Walton, N. Y., Nov. 13; Toronto, 
Canada, Nov. 14; Ottawa, Canada, Nov. 15; 
Quebec, Canada, Nov. 15; Montreal, Canada, 
Nov. 17; Burlington, Vt., Nov. 18; Warren, 
Pa., Nov. 20; Franklin, Pa., Nov. 21; Wheel- 
in, W. Va., Nov. 22; Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 
23; Clarksburg, W. Va., Nov. 24; Marietta, 
O., Nov. 24; Huntington, W. Va., Nov. 25; 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 27; Raleigh N. C., Nov. 
28; Roanoke, Va., Nov. 29; Spartanburg, N 
C., Nov. 30; Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 2; New 


YORK. 1206..3, 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Nov. 12; Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 13; Columbia, 
Mo., Nov. 14; St. Louis, Nov. 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 
26; East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 28; St. Louis. 
Dec. 1, 2, 3; Urbana Ill., Dec. 4; Lafayette 
Ind., Dec. 5; Greencastle, Ind., Dec. 6: Day- 
ton, O., Dec. 7; St. Louis, Dec. 10, 15, 16, 
17, 22, 23, 24, 29, 30, 31. 

Symphony Society of New York.—Ad®olian 
Hall, Nov. 5 (Frieda Hempel, soloist), Nov. 
10, 12 (Harold Bauer, soloist), Nov. 19. 

Tollefsen Trio.—New Orleans, La., Nov. 4 
Macon, Ga., Nov. 6; Hendersonville, N. C., 
Nov. 8; Greensboro, N. C., Nov. 9; Raleigh, 
N._© Nov; 38. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—Brooklyn, 
Nov. 5 (matinée); Jamaica, Nov. 5 (eve- 
ning); New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 6; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 12, 19, 21, 26: New York, Dec. 
7, 24, 31. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 18. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Albert Lea, Minn., Nov. 
6; Janesville, Wis., Nov. 7; Carbondale, IIl., 
Nov. 8; Mexico, Mo., Nov. 9; Godfrey, IIl., 
Nov. 10; Crawfordsville, Ind., Nov. 13: Peru, 
Ind., Nov. 14; Athens, O., Nov. 15: Bluffton, 
O., Nov. 16; Oxford, O., Nov. 17: Cincinnaté, 
O., Nov. 18; Maryville, Mo., Nov. 24. 


ITS FIRST POPULAR CONCERT 





Chicago Symphony Plays a Lengthy 
Program Admirably . 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—The first of the 
“popular” concerts given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock’s direction, attracted a capacity 
audience to Orchestra Hall last Thurs- 
day evening. The Dvorak “Carnival” 
Overture, the Andante from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, “The Moldau” 
symphonic poem by Smetana, Handel’s 
Largo, with Wilhelm Middleschulte at 
the organ and Harry Weisbach, violin. 
supplying the obbligato, made up but 
one-half of the concert. The orchestra 
played these compositions with extraord- 
inary verve and earned the usual en- 
cores. 

Later in the evening, Bruno Steindel. 
the genial ’cellist of the orchestra, shared 
the solo honors with Mr. Weisbach in 
the Berceuse from Godard’s Suite, “Joce- 
lyn,” to which he played the obbligato. 
Alfvén’s Swedish Rhapsody, two short 
pieces by Grieg, Sibelius’s “Valse Triste” 
and Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Overture 
M. R. 


completed the concert. 

















Oliver B. Howells 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 22.—Oliver B. 
Howells, aged sixty-five, formerly dean 
of the college of music of the University 
of Denver and for years leader of the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra, died last 
week in Los Angeles after a short illness. 
Mr. Howells made a name for himself 
not only as a teacher, but as writer on 
musical subjects in the Denver press 
He leaves one son, Roy B. Howells, hea: 
of a realty firm in Los Angeles. 

W. F. G. 


Julius Meyle 
Julius Meyle, assistant manager of 
Charles H. Ditson & Son, music publish- 
ers, died on Thursday of last week at his 
home, 251 East 164th Street, New York. 
in his sixtieth year. 


Silas Gamaliel Pratt 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 31.—Silas Gama- 
liel Pratt, concert pianist and composer, 
well known in Berlin, London and in this 
country, is dead here after a brief ijl- 
ness. He was born in Addison, Vt., sev- 
enty years ago. In 1871 his first com- 
pleted symphony was produced in Berlin. 
He spent two summers at Weimar as a 
pupil of Liszt. A comprehensive review 
of his career will appear in MUSICAL 
AMERICA next week. 
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TWO LITTLE MOZART OPERAS 
SUNG IN ENGLISH VERSIONS 











Albert Reiss’s Productions of 
‘‘Bastien and Bastienne”’ and 
“The Impresario” a Sheer 


Delight — The Latter Pre- 
sented for the First Time in 
America—Both Operas Bril- 
liantly Performed—An Enter- 
prise That Deserves Perma- 
nence 


| ge nothing that he has accomplished 
during the fifteen odd years of his 
American residence does the New York 
public owe Albert Reiss a heavier debt of 
thanks than the performance which he en- 
gineered at the Empire Theater on Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week of Mozart’s 
comic Singspiele, “Bastien and Basti- 
enne” and “Der Schauspieldirektor”—or, 
as it was given in this case, “The Im- 
presario.” The indispensable little char- 
acter actor of the Metropolitan has 
found himself for some time pleasantly 
weighted down with a burden of unex- 
pressed gratitude toward local opera- 


goers for the flowers they have figura- 
tively strewed in his path during his 
long New York career, and resolved to 
lighten himself of it in some arresting 
and unconventional artistic fashion. 
Featherweight opéra-comique is not one 
of the accommodations that this city en- 
joys in common with the foreign art 
centers. With keen instinct Mr. Reiss 
saw the most memorable form his thanks- 
giving could take, and to that end secured 
a proper auditorium, assembled a _ little 
company comprising Lucy Gates, Mabel 
Garrison, David Bispham, John Sainpolis 
and—naturally—himself, with that spe- 
cialist in rococo music, Sam Franko, to 
guide the little chamber orchestra, which 
is all these diminutive scores require. 

Let it be said at once that the singer 
paid his obligations with something like 
liberal compound interest. Indeed, it 
will be surprising if some influence is 
not exercised to make his momentary 
frolic an abiding institution. The crowd- 
ed house last week alternated between 
transports of enthusiastic delight and 
gales of merriment. If there was any 
question of indebtedness at the curtain 
fall the fullness of it rested with the 
public. 

There will, we repeat, undoubtedly be 
some effort made to establish periodic 
representations of this nature on some- 
thing like a permanent basis. At all 
events well-defined rumors to that effect 
circulated about the Empire Theater last 
week. There could be, of a truth, no 
form of artistic entertainment more 
charmingly calculated to relieve the set- 
tled austerity of customary musical func- 
tions. And there is a copious wealth of 
material available in the output of many 
composers of eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century—notably among the 
French and Italians. Gluck, Pergolesi, 
Paisielio, Grétry, Monsigny, Rousseau, 
Baér, Dalayrac, and others, wrote de- 
licious trifles, light as air, that could 
probably captivate a modern audience if 
done four or five times a year, with finish 
and the comic touch, in a good English 
translation and in a theater of propor- 
tions permitting the necessary con- 
tiguity of actors and spectators. We 
might even be privileged in this fashion 
to hear Bach’s dramatized cantata, 
“Phoebus and Pan,” which gave so much 
wholesome pleasure to London not long 
ago. 

If exception be made of the not infre- 
quent disagreements between orchestra 
and singers, last week’s performances 
can be characterized as altogether ad- 
mirable. Apart from its features of 
sheer careless joy, the occasion claimed 
an historic importance. For it marked 














Lucy Gates. In the Rear, Left to 
Franko and Albert Reiss 


the first hearing in America of the 130- 
year-old “Schauspieldirektor” which Mo- 
zart, in the golden creative maturity of 
his thirtieth year, dashed off for use at 
a frolic at the royal palace of Schoen- 
brunn. “Bastien,” written in less than 
two months, and ere the “divine boy” had 
progressed beyond his twelfth year, was 
first done here (with mere piano accom- 
paniment) under Theodore Habelmann. 
Its first presentation with a proper in- 
strumental support occurred only the 
year before last at the MacDowell Club, 
William H. Humiston conducting. The 
excellent English version employed last 
week was the work of Alice Mattulath. 

It is doubtful whether the majority of 
last week’s audience realized their in- 
debtedness for this little work to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. “Bastien” is, how- 
ever, nothing more or less than the Mo- 
zartean setting of a slightly revised text 
devised by one Mme. Favart in Paris in 
travesty upon the popular “Devin du Vil- 
lage,”’ with which the author of the “Con- 
trat Sociale” succeeded in invading the 
lyric theater. The pastoral idyll of the 
reconciliation of the shepherdess Basti- 
enne, with her affianced Bastien, througn 
the good offices of the self-constituted 
sorcerer, Colas, is simplicity itself. The 
score is of the Dresden china variety. 
Its sixteen numbers bubble with the very 
infectiousness of sunlit joy. A chamber 
music operetta, as it were, it has mo- 
ments that foreshadow the greater Mo- 
zart for all the naiveté of its con- 
trivance. Only a few strings, a natural 
horn and a pair of oboes constitute the 
orchestra, and the writing is ingenuous 
but appropriate. Violas, ’cellos and 
basses do little beyond doubling each 
other. The unwary received a _ shock 
last week when they heard the miniature 
prelude open with the initial theme of 
Beethoven’s “Eroica”—identical even to 
the eighth note accompaniment, though 
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in G major instead of E flat. Basti- 
enne’s second air is a little melodic gem 
of purest water, and detailed apprecia- 
tion might be extended to the numbers 
of Colas—particularly the comic but al- 
most dramatic incantation—and his duets 
with Bastien and Bastienne. 

The little piece was sung and acted 
with wonderfully happy effect by Miss 
Garrison and Messrs. Reiss and Bis- 
pham. After a shaky start the young 
soprano recovered and sang the ingenu- 
ous music with superlative grace and 
beauty, besides acting the réle with an 
_-archness and a charm of manner that 
could not have been bettered. Mr. Reiss’s 
unexampled comic gifts stood him in 
good stead in the réle of the enamored 
rustic, while Mr. Bispham, as Colas, was 
in his element. Apart from his fine sing- 
ing, the eminent baritone gave a char- 
acterization in which his dramatic re- 
sourcefulness shone forth to happiest 
purpose. The enunciation of all three 
artists was exemplary. The recitatives 
which Mozart wrote for the first half of 
the opera were wisely deleted in favor of 
the original spoken dialogue. 


But the chief joy of the afternoon 
came with the “Schauspieldirektor.” We 
have seen few comic operas in recent 
years that in three hours supplied a 
tithe of the effervescent fun provided by 
this little skit in less than an hour. It 
has, to be sure, undergone many changes 
from its original state. The libretto 
utilized by Mozart, though revolving 
about the same motive, concerned quite a 
different set of characters. The tribula- 
tions of a contemporary manager in 
engaging singers and actors proved not 
as diverting as might have been. Fifty 
years ago a certain L. Schneider re- 
wrote the piece, retaining the dramatic 
idea, but making Mozart and Schikaneder 
the leading figures in a _ story that 
involved the love affair of Schikaneder’s 
nephew for a soprano seeking an engage- 
ment at the Vienna opera. The present 
version is the handiwork of H. E. Kreh- 
biel, who fused much of Schneider’s 
libretto with portions of the original. 
The result is a sparkling sketch, brim- 
ming with humor, a satire as opportune 
to-day as in Mozart’s time. None of its 
shafts went astray last week, for the 
audience contained a large number of 
professionals to whom the jealousies of 
Singers are not an unfamiliar experience 
in this way or in that. The picture was 
obviously drawn by a keen observer. 

Additions were also made to the pel- 
lucid and laughing score—passages from 
the “Magic Flute” (in the composition of 
which Mozart is engaged), and the song 
“Warnung.” The original music abounds 
in delicious conceits—one of the fore- 
most being a pattering trio for soprano, 
tenor and baritone, which the audience 
vehemently redemanded. Just to what 
extent the irascible and conceited Schi- 
kaneder was true to the original is a de- 
tail that need not concern us; for ail 
practical purposes the portrait is no 
doubt closely enough akin to the original 
as he has survived in history. Nor will 
Mozart’s adorers be inclined to resent 
his stage likeness, even though, with re- 
spect to operatic traditions, he voices re- 
formatory sentiments that sound more 
like Gluck. 

Mr. Reiss was made up sufficiently like 
portraits of Mozart and acted with hu- 
mor and a certain distinction of manner. 
The Schikaneder of Mr. Bispham was 
from every standpoint a_ triumph— 
unctuous, overbearing, weighty. His ef- 
forts to speak Italiar. with the fair new 
singer were excruciatingly comic. The 
whole impersonation, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his previous Colas, proved a 
remarkable exemplification of versatility. 

As Mme. Hofer, the dictatorial prima 
donna assoluta, Miss Garrison acted as if 
to the manner born. and with keenest 
subtlety. She sang ravishingly. Her 
fluency in colorature surprised even those 
who have admired her at the Metropoli- 
tan ‘and suggest that her usefulness there 
is greater than the powers there seem 
disposed to recognize. Lucy Gates played 
like an actress of seasoned skill and ex- 
perience as Demoiselle Uhlich, and sang 
the music allotted her with a plenitude 
of tone and a degree of style and facile 
virtuosity that stamped her as one of 
the finest American artists heard in this 
city within a decade. 

The orchestra under Mr. Franko did 
better work in the “Impresario” than the 
simpler “Bastien.” Both works were 
carefully staged by Van _ Rensselacr 
Wheeler. In the face of the exuberant 
ioy which the operas called forth Mr. 
Reiss found himself obliged to announce 
four repetitions. They were scheduled 
to begin last Thursday night at the Gar- 
rick and to run for consecutive evenings 
and a matinée. . F. F. 
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